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IMAGINE that it needs considerable courage in these 

days to utter any sort of reasoned plea for the romantic 

novel. And when I say romantic, I am not intending 

any allusion to the modern psychoanalytical extension 
of that fine word. I mean the real honest-to-thunder, gold- 
on-the-Spanish-Main romance, which has been during the 
last twenty years sleeping a quiet sleep, curled up comfortably 
somewhere in the arms of that fairy tree with the silver 
bells of which Mr. de la Mare so entrancingly speaks. 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton, in his study of Robert Louis 
Stevenson published before the war, announced definitely 
that romance in this kind was dead once and forever. Look- 
ing back now, one can say that he spoke at a more pertinent 
time than he knew. There had been, twenty years before his 
book, a fine, full, flood of romance sweeping on behind that 
golden barque Stevenson so gallantly sailed; and it is amus- 
ing to-day, for anyone who cares to take the trouble, to look 
up those old exciting files of Henley’s “National Observer” 
and to see there in that admirably written paper column 
after column in praise of Haggard, Weyman, Crockett, and 


mm the rest, and to discover the short, sarcastic paragraphs 


allotted to the intellectual fashion of the time, novels about 


f 43 
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the New Woman by the Rebecca Wests, the Virginia Woolfs, 
the Dorothy Richardsons of their period. The wheel has 
indeed turned full circle, until to-day, a fine, magnificently 
woven tapestry of color like Mary Johnston’s “1492” 
receives only slight critical attention and a piece of old. 
fashioned realism like “Homely Lilla,” although not praised, 
receives columns of criticism. 

But the difference between Then and Now goes much 
further than this contrast between the romantic and the 
realistic views. It is perfectly true that it is taken now as an 
axiom by a certain school of both English and American 
critics, that to have a romantic view of life, to be, as an 
American writer the other day so admirably put it, “in a 
state of hallucination,” is a certain index of a second-rate 
and uninteresting intelligence. No novelist to-day who likes 
at times to give rein to a love of phantasy and romanticism 
but receives critical rebuke for so doing, whereas, if he 
bends to his period and is strictly realistic in his theme and 
in his method, he is patted on the back and told that once 
again he is a good boy. But, of course, the thing digs deeper 
than mere method. There are certain writers like Robert 
Hichens and W. J. Locke, who, if the temper of their minds 
had been sternly realistic, would have received far more 
critical attention. On the other hand, it is perhaps impossi- 
ble to resist altogether the swing of one’s own period. We 
will never again, I suppose, after the subtleties of Henry 
James, the revelations of Mr. Joyce’s Bloom, the delightful 
cadencies of Mrs. Woolf’s “Jacob’s Room,” return to the 
simple ingenuousness of the early romantic novel. 

Mr. Middleton Murry is, however, wrong when he pro- 
claims, as he did in a recent number of this quarterly, that 
Mr. Joyce and the others have killed the novel, as a form of 
art, by their exciting autobiographies. With all deference to 
Mr. Murry, who has done and is doing magnificent things 
for English literature, I prefer rather to believe that it is 
the glorious combination of romanticism and realism in the 
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great stories of Conrad that point the road down which the 
English novel of the future will go. Whether this is so or 
not, of one thing we can be sure — that the English novel 
will always take a thousand different paths, and that the 
only novelists who survive are those who go beneath the 
passing moods of their own day to something more perma- 
nent and eternal. 

A moment is arriving when a glance backward at the tales 
of such a novelist as Marion Crawford is possible. During the 
second half of his writing life, Crawford received, I fancy, no 
critical attention at all. His autumn novel appeared with 
such unfailing regularity that it was a joke too insistently 
repeated to be worthy even of ironic comment. I can remem- 
ber being in the company of Henry James shortly after 
Crawford’s death when James had been asked to write 
something about the novelist. I can recall his eloquent 
despair. As Man — yes — James gave a magnificent picture 
of that splendid figure, romantic in all his gestures, so 
handsome and vigorous, driving his boats fearlessly into the 
most dangerous seas, building his palaces on the Mediter- 
ranean shore, travelling over every queer corner of the globe, 
fearless, and challenging, and heroic. But as Artist! What 
was the author of “The Golden Bowl” to say about the 
author of “A Roman Singer” and ‘Mr. Isaacs”? What 
could he say? Nothing at all. There was no art. 

And yet in the realm of the novel at least nothing is 
stranger than the things that survive. It seems that in the 
novel alone, of all the arts, some childlike, amateur strain 
may sometimes outlive all the clever subtleties of dead 
fashions. Would not Trollope to-day be amazed if he could 
see that in 1923 his stories are read, discussed, and admired 
by the intelligentsia of a none-too-simple generation? Is it 
not possible that too much cleverness has in it more deadly 
seeds of destruction than too naive a simplicity? In any case, 
“Mr. Isaacs” and “‘Saracinesca,” both of them published 
in the ’eighties, have, in the last few months been reissued 
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in new editions, and are taken, I am credibly informed, 
constantly from the shelves of circulating libraries. This js 
not to say that these are great books. We are only justified 
in affirming that there is some quality here which makes 
them readable more than forty years after their original 
publication, while the problem novels of the early ’nineties, 
the clever Yellow Book stories of Ella D’Arcy, Crackan. 
thorpe, and others are deader than the war statistics of 
Hilaire Belloc. It is also interesting to notice that in his 
admirable book on the American novel Mr. Carl Van Doren 
gives more space to the stories of Marion Crawford than to 
almost any other American novelist since 1870. Time brings 
in its revenges, and any one of us who survives until 1970 
may make some startling discoveries in the lasting valuations 
of the English and American novelists of 1920. 

Crawford’s stories divide naturally into three divisions — 
the historical romances, the Italian novels, and the stories 
of contemporary life. From the vast number he wrote it is 
possible to select seven or eight in each division worthy of 
remembrance. In the historical romances there are: “In the 
Palace of the King,” “Marietta,” “Stradella,” “Khaled,” 
“Zoroaster,” “Via Crucis,” and “‘Arethusa.” Of the Italian 
novels there are: the four “Saracinesca”’ books, “Sara- 
cinesca”’ itself, ‘Sant’ Ilario,” Orsino,” and “Cor- 
leone.” To these may be added: “Marzio’s Crucifix,” “A 
Roman Singer,” “The Children of the King,” “Casa Brac- 
cio,” and “Pietro Ghisleri.” In the modern series there are: 
“Katharine Lauderdale,” and its sequel “The Ralstons,” 
the famous “Mr. Isaacs,” “Greifenstein,” and “The Three 
Fates.” There is in these twenty-one novels everything in 
Crawford’s work that need be remembered. 

In looking at the historical romances, the first thing that 
strikes one is their variety of background. We have here 
ancient Arabia, the mediaeval Crusades, old Constantinople, 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Italy, and the Spain 
of Philip the Second. The historical novel is now so desper- 
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ately in disrepute that no competent critic has anything to 

say for it. There is not a single worker in this form to-day, 
either in England or America who is ever given serious 
critical consideration for it, although it may be suggested 
here that the stories of Mr. Sabatini, the poetry of Mary 
Johnston, the wild inventions of M. P. Shiel, the romance 
of Donn Byrne, and the Scottish tales of Frederick Niven 
may one day assume larger importance than the present 
dreams of allowing them. The recently published “ Rossetti 
and his Circle” by Max Beerbohm, Strachey’s “Queen 
Victoria,” Mr. Percy Lubbock’s entrancing “Earlham,” 
show that the nineteenth century as well as the eighteenth 
offers now a splendid field for the work of the historical 
novelist. 

Marion Crawford, of course, looked at his work from the 
very simplest ground. He published once a treatise on the 
novel in which he showed that this art, now elaborated and 
sophisticated by the clever brains of our day to its very 
furthest limit, was, for him, something that could not possi- 
bly be too simple. He was a story-teller, first, last and all the 
time, and he was a story-teller, too, of the traveller’s kind, 
standing beside Conrad, at least in this, that he had no 
ambition but to make his readers see, feel, and hear the 
things that he saw, felt, and heard. And these same things, 
unlike Conrad’s, were often of the very last ingenuous naiveté. 
It was this same naiveté that led the critics to disregard so 
quickly anything that he had to say, and yet, when he was 
not dealing with the modern world, this simplicity had its 
merits. The Iliad and the Norse Sagas are in this fashion 
naive; and although Crawford could not, of course, capture 
anything of their magnificent sweep of poetry and universal 
symbolism, he did succeed through the very simplicity of 
his characters in lending a certain heroic quality to his tales. 
He had also in these stories the great advantage of never 
attempting erudition. He never tried to tell the story from 
the contemporary standpoint. He was rather as a modern 
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traveller about the world, who, having seen with his own 
eyes Rome and Sicily, the Arabian desert and the haunted 
palaces of Madrid, imagines for his own satisfaction and 
pleasure some picture of moving figures and swiftly passing 
events that it pleases him to tell to those, who, simple like 
himself, wish to listen. He pretends to nothing, and this 
very honesty, which has been found by so many clever 
readers too childlike to be borne, is for others something of a 
relief after the deep erudition and sparkling brightness of 
more brilliant writers. 

Brilliant he never was. You may search the pages of al! 
his historical pictures and find in them nothing quotable. 
When he attempts an historical figure like Philip the Second 
of Spain or Queen Eleanor of England he definitely fails, 
Not for him the creation of Hewlett’s Mary of Scots or 
James Branch Cabell’s Falstaff. And yet there is a vividness 
here that cannot be denied. In the best of these historic 
histories, “In the Palace of the King,” he tells the story of 
one night; and simply as a story, for dark, exciting, and 
convincing narrative, it has as its only rivals in our time, 
Weyman’s “House of the Wolf,” and Haggard’s “King 
Solomon’s Mines.” 

This narrative gift is increasingly neglected in the modern 
novel. Of the books during the last five years that have 
caused attention and remark, it is impossible to think of a 
single one that has succeeded through the attaching of the 
interest of the reader to the progress of the event. The 
development of subconscious analysis is directly opposed to 
the purpose of the simple Dumas-like story. Dumas when 
dealing with his “Three Musketeers” had no time to cor- 
sider as to whether they were moved by complexes of one 
kind or another. They had scarcely time for extensive dia- 
logue, and the passages of his splendid romances are scat- 
tered with interjections, as they spring on to horseback, 
plunge through rivers, feel their way down dark passages, 
and stand at stair-heads faced by innumerable odds. Anyone 
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who has read the best literary criticism of the last five years 
would inevitably be of the opinion that to the highest of 
the critics a story well told is too simple a thing to be worthy 
of any kind of consideration. But is this truly so? The 
adventures of “In the Palace of the King” occur, as I have 
said, in the space of one night and take place within the 
space of four walls. This, after all, demands no more than 
the average dramatist’s ability; but, is it not, nevertheless, 
' remarkable how admirably the author here keeps the 
reader's expectation alive without ever checking his credi- 
bility, and without giving him too desperately the sense 
that everything has been arranged beforehand? In fact, 
unlike many of his fellow romancers’, his hero and heroine 
are living human beings, even though their motives may be 
simple and direct — love and hunger, rage and revenge. 

One is tempted to ask whether the adroit management 
of so involved a plot may not be a more difficult thing 
than the casual splashing down on to paper of the subcon- 
scious reactions of a human being whose memory is egotis- 
tically clear even though it is not definitely important. I 
believe, in fact, that the romantic story demands, even for 
ordinary hearing, very special gifts, and the modern self- 
analytical autobiography needs no gift at all. Mr. Joyce has 
genius, Mrs. Woolf, Miss Benson, and Miss Richardson 
have excellent talent; but what are we to say to the flood 
of the easy, casual autobiography, dignified by the pseudo- 
patronage of Freudian ancestry, with which we are now 
threatened? 

Crawford, in these historical romances does more than tell 
a good story, without being for a single instant anything 
of a poet, or having the glorious fantasy of “Shagpat,” the 
lyrical poetry of Morris, the gay erudition of Hewlett, the 
cynical charm of Cabell. He is not in the same world with 
these men as artists, but, presenting his incidents with the 
air of an honest man who tells the tale as an honest man sees 
it, he can be found to have something in common, both with 
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Conrad and with Trollope, without of course, the genius of 
either. His information in these romances as he gives us 
little facts about the times of which he is writing, is amusing, 
convincing, and never boring. In “Marietta,” for instance, 
he is concerned with the glass-blowers of Venice, and it js 
only when the reader looks back at the end of that very 
simple tale that he sees how many things he has learned, 
and in how easy a fashion he has learned them. 

Again, in his “Khaled” he attempts that most difficult of 
all narrative forms, the imitation of Oriental imagery. How 
few have escaped the pitfalls in this kind! “Shagpat,” for 
one; Morier, for another; Beckford, for a third. Crawford, 
without reaching any great heights, escapes them by think- 
ing of his Genie in terms of human nature. This same Genie 
is sent to earth with the problem of winning a soul for him- 
self by arousing the love of a beautiful Princess. On such 
themes have fairy stories been always made, but Crawford, 
one would say, is the last man in the world to attempt the 
fairy story with any chance of success. He has none of the 
gifts of lightness, delicate humor, or poetry that this en- 
chanting art demands, but his Khaled and his Princess 
have enough human nature to make one anxious to know 
their fate. The last portion of the book, telling of the rise 
of the Beggars, the attack on the town, and the fantastic 
punishment of the villain and villainess, rises to real heights 
of dramatic interest. Over and over again, as I have said, 
these stories are saved by the absence of any sort of pre- 
tenses on the part of the author, and most important of all, 
they have that quality to which I shall allude again, the 
author’s own excited belief in the actual existence of his 
creations. 

With the Italian novels, Crawford enters into the country 
which is supposed to be especially his own. I say, supposed, 
because the critic of to-day, if he alludes to Crawford at all, 
is inclined to jest at his Italian knowledge. Ouida alone has 
spoken up as to the accuracy of his pictures, and she spoke 
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twenty years ago. But Ouida knew of what she was talking; 
and it must be remembered that Crawford was writing, for 
the most part, of an Italy that is now fast vanishing and 
that will very soon be so far behind us that we shall be able 
to speak of the Saracinesca series as themselves historical 
novels. In these four books, “‘Saracinesca,” ‘Sant’ Ilario,” 
“Don Orsino,” and “‘Corleone,” Crawford has drawn a 
much more serious picture of society, changing from almost 
mediaeval conditions to modern ones, than is generally 
recognized. If the four books are read together it will be 
seen that the first three of them, at any rate, are planned 
with most careful and elaborate industry. The old Roman 
world at the beginning of “Saracinesca” has something of 
elaborate courtesy, dignified reticence, inviolable honor, and 
charming modesty. The helter-skelter world at the end of 
“Don Orsino,” with its money speculation, its adventurers 
and rapscallions, its neglect of honor and the keeping of the 
spoken word, has been so subtly introduced that the reader 
is scarcely aware that he has passed from one civilization to 
another. In the last of the four, “Corleone,” Crawford, 
perceiving that the world of romance that he loves has left 
Rome forever, carries his younger Saracinesca to Sicily, and 
there involves them in one of the best tales that modern 
fiction has given us. 

Here is work worthy to be remembered in the drawing of 
the characters of the different personalities of that family. 
The old magnificent Saracinesca himself; charming gallant 
Sant’ Ilario; the giant Giacinto; the young boy of the modern 
world, Orsino. All these men are independent, standing on 
their own legs, sharing family resemblances but never for a 
moment to be confused, and having in this respect, if it isn’t 
heretic to say so, some advantage over many scions of the 
Forsyte family. It is a pity, of course, that Crawford’s love 
of melodrama will continue to break in. He cannot leave his 
characters alone to work out their destiny, but must drive 
inupon them the old theatrical business of forged documents, 
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murders in the dark, duels and the rest. It is indeed remark. 
able how the sure stability of these characters survives under 
these repeated sensational assaults. The plot of “Sant’ 
Ilario” is enough to drive into the air the credibility of any 
number of characters, but Crawford shows something of 
Balzac’s genius in mingling two worlds; only he has nothing, 
of course, of the magnificent bravado of a Vautrin, or the 
horrible midnight blackness of a Cousine Bette. But his 
little villain in “Sant’ Ilario” has life, and contrasts pleasantly 
with the marble splendor of the immaculate Corona. 

It is very noticeable, in fact, that in these four novels 
Crawford is better with his men than with his women; and 
this comes from the simplicity of his heart, in that he adores 
and reverences the other sex so deeply that they must be 
for him either angels or devils. The devils are, as usual in 
romantic fiction, impossible of belief, like the villainess of 
“Taquisara,” who puts poison lumps of sugar into her 
friend’s tea, merely as a part of an ordinary day’s regular 
business. There is one exception to this criticism, and that 
is the elderly heroine of “Don Orsino” who captures that 
foolish but very natural young man’s heart. Had Crawford 
only been contented with the natural situation and the 
living characters that he had created in this story, it might 
have been, with one exception, the best thing that he ever 
wrote, but here, too, melodrama must come breaking in, 
and that incredible figure, the melodramatic Spicca, with 
his eternal duels, his good heart, and his idiotic propensity 
for being silent at the wrong moments, ruins the book. 

The value of these four, then, consists almost entirely 
in the human existence of four or five figures and the change 
of the Roman scene. It is not for one who has never seen it 
to say whether Crawford’s Rome of that period is accurate, 
or no; but it seems to be accurate, as one may judge from the 
independent witness of books like Henry James’s “Story,” 
and Mrs. Waddington’s delightful “Letters.” It is not 
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Hudson” with the four Saracinesca stories. Henry James, 
of course, commanded, even at that early stage of his career, 
many subtleties of which Crawford would never have the 
slightest hint. But the two worlds — the artistic, slightly 
cynical, delicate, tender one in which poor Roderick moved 
and went to his destruction, and the aristocratic, melodra- 
matic, romantic one of Crawford — coincide without dis- 
proving one another. As I have said, the triumph of these 
books lies in reality in the portraits of the Saracinesca men. 
Crawford always knew how to draw a real man. They have 
nothing in common with these modern over-analyzed, 
under-sexed specimens of the later literary physicians, but 
are men who have never known what self-analysis is, men 
of affairs, sportsmen, simple in their intentions, and resolute 
in their achievements. 

One comes here to one of the great qualities of Crawford, 
possessed in our own time, among living men, supremely by 
Joseph Conrad, and with younger novelists, by Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton, Mr. Francis Brett Young, and Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith — the quality of creative zest, that is, of an 
implicit belief on the part of the author in the absolute 
existence of the creations of his brain. All the great Mid- 
Victorians had this gift, and although Thackeray may tell 
us again and again that the figures of his stories are only 
puppets, we know that he does not believe this for a moment. 
It is a gift in the novelist that is of so great an importance 
that it excuses the absence of many more artistic qualities. 
It cannot excuse the absence of all of them. It is very possi- 
ble, indeed almost certain, that Miss H and Mr. A implicitly 
believe in the existence of their characters; but because they 
lack everything else — decent English, knowledge of human 
nature, a credible view of life — and because they are eager 
in their excitement to throw over the wall every kind of 
restraint, we cannot be taken in by their own confidence. 
But, if only other qualities are there, in however slight’a 
measure, this charming pleasure of the author at the reality 
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of the people who are moving backwards and forwards in his 
fiction, must enchain us. It was Trollope’s supreme gift, 
and to-day it may easily be seen in the stories of such a 
writer as Mr. Swinnerton, who rigidly excludes from his 
work all philosophy, all comment upon life, who tells tales 
of the very simplest, who has very little traffic with modern 
psychoanalysis, whose novels, nevertheless, are winning a 
sure place of their own in the English literature of the 
twentieth century. 

Crawford has this gift of creative zest so fully that you 
envy as you read the pleasure that he must have had in the 
discovery of his characters. His Rome may not be the true 
Rome, his Saracinesca not the true Italian, but he believes in 
those existences so implicitly that he persuades you on to 
his side; and in this one sees at once his connection with the 
novelist who has now happily re urned of late to an earlier 
popularity, Anthony Trollope. 

Trollope was one of the easiest novelists that the world 
has ever seen. His method of work is familiar now to every 
one, his jog-trot determination to fulfil his allotted score of 
words every day of his life so that, did he finish a novel on 
a certain morning and find the number of words still un- 
filled, he would begin another story at that same hour and 
be proud that he was able to do so. The two men have indeed 
very much in common. They were both of them human 
beings first — artists afterwards. Life was of far greater 
importance to them both than Art, and they pulled their 
Art into their Life and made it a part of it so that Trollope 
had a good day at fox-hunting, went home and wove a 
vivid account of it into his current story, and Crawford, 
having sailed about the perilous seas, allowed some of the 
gusto of his own experience to escape into “The Children 
of the King.” They were men who enjoyed life so fully that 
the life of that enjoyment fell upon the written page. 
Trollope would have been nowhere at all without his belief 
in his own characters. His style was pedestrian, his plots 
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monotonous, his dialogues distended, but there are his Mrs. 
Proudies, Mrs. Crawleys, and Archdeacon Grantleys to give 
his pages immortality. It is the garrulous novelists who make 
us feel this intimacy, and there are times in the life of every 
garrulous novelist when his chatter outruns his discretion. 
Thackeray wrote the last half of ““The Virginians,” Dickens 
wrote “Little Dorrit,” Trollope wrote “He Knew He was 
Right,” and De Morgan wrote “It Never Can Happen 
Again.” Crawford in the Italian novels, at any rate, is 
absolutely of this company. 

Without having any philosophy of life that is not thor- 
oughly commonplace, he scatters his pages with little 
healthy aphorisms about love and marriage, good conduct, 
and what it is to be a Gentleman. We could well spare these 
things, and we look among the Italian novels for those in 
which Crawford’s interest in his narrative is so strong that 
he forgets to moralize. There are three stories of this kind 
to be found, and in these he parts company entirely with 
Trollope because here he shows a romantic spirit of passion 
and almost intensity which was quite foreign to the spirit 
of that other writer. These three Italian stories — “‘ Marzio’s 
Crucifix,” “Casa Braccio,” and “‘The Children of the King” 
— might, if Crawford had written only these and died or 
ceased to write, have left him as a potential novelist of far 
higher rank than he is now allowed. For the first third, indeed, 
“Casa Braccio” is a great work. 

It is the only book by Crawford of which this adjective 
could be used without any hesitation, but so fine is it that 
it shows us what he might have been had he cherished the 
artistic conscience, had he not ever despised the art that he 
served, and had he not been so popular a writer. The first 
part of this book tells of the elopement of a nun from a 
monastery and her flight with her lover. Crawford, a Roman 
Catholic, felt the full horror of this deed, and there is a 
wonderful, flickering light of on-coming storm that hovers 
about these pages. The details are admirably managed. The 
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Italian peasants, the sisters in the nunnery, the lover himsel 
— all of these persons are absolutely realized. The details are 
beautifully arranged, each in its place. There is no flaw any. 
where in the realism, and even Crawford’s style, common. 
place as it usually is, rises here to a sort of simple vibrating 
prose which is admirably adjusted to its subject. Had he 
only written a shorter book and been able to carry the 
tragedy out to its own inevitable conclusion he would have 
written a masterpiece, but as happened so often with 
him, and as happens indeed with most romantic novelists 
(Stevenson is a very good example of this same thing), his 
story cracks in the middle, and the latter half is common. 
place where it isn’t incredible and tiresomely long. 

“Marzio’s Crucifix” and “The Children of the King” are 
more perfect wholes; “‘Marzio’s Crucifix,” indeed, is a very 
fine piece of work — simple and direct, with its central 
characters confidently and convincingly created, with a 
rather beautiful presentation of the old handicraft and the 
joy of a man in the work of art that he has made through 
long months of labor and trouble. Of course, there is some 
melodrama and a little sentimentality, but there is less of 
both of these than in many of Crawford’s other Italian 
stories. It is not too long. It belongs to the country of which 
it speaks. It remains in the memory long after it has been 
read. I would put this at the head of all of Crawford’s work 
as his most artistic achievement, although it nowhere touches 
the passion and true emotion of the first quarter of “Casa 
Braccio.” “The Children of the King” again is a remarkable 
piece of work. The Italian peasant hero would have been 
still more convincing had not Crawford himself so intensely 
admired him, but he is real, and so is the American git! 
whom he so passionately loves. The tragedy is a logical 
sequence, and all of the characters are fully realized. 

It is noticeable, too, that here as in other passages of his 
Italian books the author succeeds in giving us real feeling of 
Italian heat and light and beauty without for a single instant 
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becoming lyrical or indulging in any description of scenery. 
When an author, not Italian, writes about Italy, he is 
tempted to give us passages of descriptive ecstatics. Some- 
times, as in the case of Norman Douglas’s “South Wind,” 
cynicism will save him; sometimes as in the delightful 
» “Enchanted April” of a few months ago, humor comes to 
> the rescue; but often enough he lets things go the other way, 
) and from Hawthorne downwards Italy has been a dangerous 
) trap for the lover of nature. Crawford is wise here. If he 
> mentions the wind, it is from a yachtman’s point of view; 
> the coming of spring to him only means longer evenings and 
' earlier morning risings. He sees Nature as the practical man 
sees her; never as a poet. And so it is by the real, deep feeling 
’ that he has for his characters in these three books that he 
gives us this true sense of Southern passion, love, and 
revenge. If anyone were tempted to try, in these latter days, 
© to test Crawford once again as a possible artist, I would 
suggest that he read these three books, remembering, of 
course, the period, already distant, when they were written. 
I think he will be surprised at the impression that they make 
upon him. 

When we come to the novels of Crawford that are neither 
| of the past nor of Italy, the resemblance to Trollope becomes 
much more clear. I will omit the story in which he first made 
his name, “‘Mr. Isaacs’ — a book that has now a faded 
interest, faded because the later Kipling stories and the 
romances of Mrs. Steele are of course so much more authentic 
and remarkable; also that fine romance, “Greifenstein,” 
that, with all Crawford’s fault of melodrama and sentimen- 
talism piled up and flowing over, nevertheless has some 
admirable scenes and a picture of earlier student life in 
Germany never bettered by any English writer; and I will 
confine myself to three of his American novels — “‘ Katharine 
Lauderdale,” “The Ralstons,” and “The Three Fates.” 

To take the last first, “The Three Fates” is the only novel 
of the long series in which Crawford is determined and 
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persistently cynical to the very last page. This book has the 
interest, too, of being, I imagine, to a large extent, auto. 
biographical, although, because there has never been a Life 
or volume of letters, one does not know enough of the author's 
private history to be sure of this. It, at any rate, tells the 
story of a successful novelist who is influenced by three 
women, falls in love with two of them, and misses the third 
— the only one he has really loved. There is a great deal that 
is amusing and true about the effect on a writer’s character 
of popularity and success. There is nothing harder than to 
convey to the reader a conviction that your hero is really 
an artist; however strongly the author may affirm, the 
reader remains incredulous as to the great books the genius 
has written, the marvellous voice the heroine possesses, the 
wonderful picture that the artist has painted. Crawford 
himself failed badly in this at the end of his life, when he 
produced the only three absolutely bad books that he ever 
wrote — three stories about the private life of a prima donna; 
in our own time such books as May Sinclair’s “ Divine Fire,” 
Miss Sidgwick’s “‘Succession,’’ Miss Romer Wilson’s “ Mar- 
tin Schiiler,” strike the memory as stories that have suc- 
ceeded in this difficult venture, and of course there are the 
short masterpieces of Henry James dealing with the writer's 
life. In “The Three Fates” Crawford succeeds in his difficult 
task because he lets us understand that his hero, in spite of 
his wonderful books, was not very much of a fellow. 

He has exactly the long, slow, patient repetitive narration 
that marks all of Trollope’s work. He has even something 
of Trollope’s eternal plot; the story of the man who proposes 
to one girl, then falls in love with another, and does not 
know how to escape from the first engagement. There 1s 
here the inevitable melodrama, the old plot of the millionaire 
and his will, which he changes at the last moment, the wicked 
lady who steals the will, and all the rest of that absurd 
paraphernalia. It is most strange indeed that Crawford 
could not see how ill these hectic incidents combined with 
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his good Trollopean matter of fact. His work would have 
been far more admirable without these purple accessories, 
| but there it is. A novelist can escape but little from his 
limitations, let all the critics storm, and his years be as long 
as those of Methuselah. 

In one book, at any rate, he avoided melodrama almost 
f entirely. In “Katharine Lauderdale, 


and its sequel “The 
© Ralstons,” he began a long family history, intending, I 
3 imagine, to work out something in the manner of his Italian 
» “Saracinesca,” but he was disappointed, I believe, in the 
; reception of these two American books. The public told him 
) plainly that it was Italian stories they wanted from him, and 
> so he abandoned midway what promised to be his finest 


’ work. “Katharine Lauderdale” is a remarkable book. It tells 


> quite simply how a girl of a good New York family loved a 
» man who had the name of a good-natured wastrel; she is 
' made to believe by a chain of tiny circumstances that her 
lover, after having given her a most earnest pledge that he 
would change his life, is seen reeling helplessly drunk down 
| Fifth Avenue. The circumstances are all probable. Crawford 
shows here his admirable talent for the accumulation of 
small convincing incidents. Both the girl and the man are 
human and alive, and the background of the New York life 
of that time is true and accurate. It is hard to see why this 
» book was given no sort of critical attention when a work 
like Mrs. Wharton’s “House of Mirth” —a not unsimilar 
story and cold at its heart — has been proclaimed a master- 
piece. The heights of such beautiful work as Mrs. Wharton’s 
“Ethan Frome” were not for Crawford, but in some things 
he was and is her equal. In these two books he shows Trol- 
lope’s gift of exciting the interest in the lives of a great many 
ordinary persons. All the Ralston family are true and 
individual, and the relation between Katharine and her 
mother, who was a famous beauty in her day and becomes 
increasingly jealous, against her will, of her daughter’s good 
looks, is done with understanding and feeling. “The Ral- 
44 
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stons”’ is not so successful, chiefly because of the intrusion 
of quite ludicrous melodrama; but the two books convinc. 
ingly show that he was not limited to his Italian scenes, and 
had he only trusted to quiet life and the truth that he knew, 
he would have been a very fine artist. 

Crawford had great gifts of narrative ability (he had 
indeed a genius in this), of the creation of character, and 
of a wide and sane knowledge of life. He had the faults of 
melodrama, sentimentality, and complete lack of original 
and interesting philosophy of life. The question that the 
re-reading of his books leads one to ask is this: Cannot the 
gift of narrative and character creation be held to be quite 
as valuable as the art of an exciting, personal style, of an 
original, interesting philosophy, and of a complete freedom 
of moral views? We are not asking for a moment that the 
English novel should be hindered on its natural course. It is 
working at present in a certain definite direction, and the 
critic of to-day quite naturally hails all the writers of this 
new school as pioneers; but are there not other more old- 
fashioned gifts in the novelist’s pack quite as important and 
as valuable as these new ones? 

The romantic novel, unfortunately, after Crawford’s best 
period fell into great disrepute. The stories of American 
Colonial life, the French Canadian romances, the tales of 
Revolutionary France, and the rest were cut exactly from 
the same pattern. Novelists popular twenty years ago, like 
Stanley J. Weyman, S. R. Crockett, Charles Major, killed 
this kind of narrative by the monotony of their tales and 
the absence of all creation of character. Maurice Hewlett 
in his “Little Novels of Italy,” in “The Queen’s Quair” 
and “Richard Yea-and-Nay,” showed a new path dug from 
his own reading, the influence of William Morris, and his 
own originality, and he blazed a trail which has never been 
followed, save possibly in part by James Branch Cabell, who, 
however, is so original in his personality that he cannot be 
classed as a follower. This disrepute of the historical romance 
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does not mean, however, that the historical romance is dead. 
Let a writer be individual enough, and he can choose any 
form into which he may pack his personality as he pleases. 

But this question I have asked goes much deeper than 
this mere matter of form. If our novelists are to be terrified 
by the superior critics (and superior criticism does more to 
determine the course of literature than many people will 
allow) into believing that the only sort of novel that is of 
any intelligent interest to-day or will be of any intelligent 
interest to-morrow is the subconscious autobiography built 
entirely on reminiscence and never on creative zest external 
to the writer’s own experience, then the English and Ameri- 
can novel of the future is going to be in a poor way. Of 
course, this sort of biographical novel plays for safety. If 
the writer claims that he is only giving us his experiences in 
life and never ventures outside them, we cannot call him a 
liar, but as soon as he attempts to create anything that he 
has never experienced but only imagined, he can be chal- 
lenged; and to the challenge he can only reply that his 
vision is faulty, that he has taken a risk but that he prefers 
to do that rather than to be limited forever to his own nar- 
row personal investigation. There is no great creative novel 
in the world that is not open to a thousand criticisms, but 
the wind of creative force that blows through it leads to a 
finer, wider spirit and more interesting conclusions than the 
average reminiscence can show. The writer of simple tales 
like Marion Crawford has gifts and talents that, although 
they are underrated to-day, equal in their value much 
modern cleverness and cynical skepticism. There are here 
stories that a man who runs may read. The author draws 
no conclusions that are novel or daring, but there is a spirit 
of gusto in his tales that is eternal. 
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YOUNG ITALY 
By MARIO PUCCINI 


the war, beyond any doubt, we owe the fact that 
in Italy the aesthetic ideal has been gradually 
blending with the ethical and especially the ascetic 
ideal in the men of our younger generation. But it 
is also true that this new generation, rising from the ruins of 
the Romantic world which the superman had stamped with 
the symbols of his rapacious dominion, was ready for a 
regeneration and a revival even as early as the first years of 
this century. With the birth of Croce’s philosophy, unmis- 
takable symptoms of a new outlook and a new determina- 
tion were observable in the provinces, the rural districts, 
the small towns, of Italy. On every hand, faint voicings of a 
new aspiration could be heard — vague impulses springing 
up in the subconsciousness of the Italian race, premonitions 
of a new feeling which Croce was to express and systematize 
as thought. 

The decadence of the superman was a fact, if not yet 
accompli, at least foreseen. And though the principle of 
authority in the family seemed to be weakening from day to 
day, though the masses were more and more rebellious, 
though the church was less and less influential, though 
immorality held a more and more undisputed sway over the 
theatres and the drawing-rooms of our large cities, the germs 
of something new were sprouting silently in the depths of 
the nation’s heart. 

Croce was the philosopher of our reconstruction, as Car- 
ducci had been its poet and prophet. But if the war had not 
occurred, that“ will to deceive,” which was the fundamental, 
however unconscious, motive of the art of the superman, 
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which had discouraged self-criticism on the part of our race 
and encouraged drifting, relaxation, abandonment, in a 
weary search for voluptuous sensations, would have con- 
tinued to be our controlling animus. I do not say that with- 
out the war this “will to deceive” would have been intensi- 
fied; for after D’Annunzio, no artist of a personality so 
magnetic, no personality of a talent so dazzling and so fas- 
cinating, had appeared. 

When a man goes to war he loses a little of his courage, 
but he gains something in humility. And since the “courage 
of the eagle,” as Nietzsche calls it, is only a mask for weak- 
ness and cowardice, we found in Italy that the giants in our 
peaceful life of yesterday were the weaklings of life in the 
trenches. Where, alas, were the supermen, who had always 
shunned contact with the herd? 

There was one grave for all, one command for all, one 
death for all, one God for all. It availed little to say: “I am 
a superman.” The superman was first swept off his feet and 
then engulfed in the torrent of common humanity pouring 
from our untutored provinces, our uncultivated towns, our 
primitive, backward farms. One man was as good as another. 
Or rather, no: the humble man was worth more than the 
illustrious and the famous. With irritation, at first, then 
with surprise, and finally with admiration, the superman 
saw the raw country boy surpass him not only in courage, 
which was easy, but in modesty, in dignity, in delicacy of 
sentiment. Men whom yesterday the superman would not 
have noticed, were not only brave men, but “gentlemen” — 
ready for self-sacrifice for their sick or wounded comrades, 
ready to give up everything for the comfort or protection of 
one of their fellows. Rough and crude was their exterior, to 
be sure; but how rich and resourceful their spirit! The sense 
of responsibility, which the superman had learned to sup- 
press, in them was instinctive and spontaneous. Here were 
boys who had prepared to be nothing but men, but men in 
earnest. The vir, hitherto a hackneyed word taken over from 
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the Latin dictionary, seemed suddenly to come to life jy 
them. Men! And what men! Men who gave everything an{ 
asked for nothing, who did what they did without thought 
of immediate or eventual rewards, who, on going back ty 
their homes again, would still be men, honest men, of an 
honesty even ridiculous for its scrupulousness. 

We have many disadvantages, we new men in Italy. We 
come from humble homes in remote villages of the provinces, 
We were born in poverty. We have lived timid, bashful lives, 
I do not say that echoes did not reach us, occasionally, from 
a world that was vaster and bathed in a brighter sunlight. 
We did hear such echoes. If D’Annunzio, for example, made 
one of his spectacular gestures, some reflection of his flaming 
glory would penetrate to our out-of-the-way homes, stirring 
us for a moment, even though it left no permanent mark 
upon us. Could there really be such a man in Italy? Or were 
we not rather being told some fairy-tale about a person, 
interesting indeed, but impossible? The life about us was 
small, smoky — as smoky as the kitchen hearths from which 
our mothers drew the steaming pot of soup at supper-time. 
Small and smoky, but how pleasantly peaceful and serene! 
Ours was a petty world, conventional, based on habit and 
routine; not free from superstition indeed, but a solid world, 
nevertheless, a world of people engaged in building homes, 
and around homes, towns and cities — the fabric of a society 
resting on obedience and duty. 

At times our world seemed to us depressing, suffocating, 
unbearable; because the calls that reached our ears from 
that other, that distant and more attractive, world were loud 
and numerous. We had youth in our veins, a youth fiery, 
impulsive, insurgent. But when, with a supreme effort, we 
broke the yoke about our necks, heroically determining to 
win that other life for ourselves, inevitably the day, the 
hour, the moment, came when, our first curiosity satisfied, 
we went back to our old homes. It was better to be men. 
We could not live the life of that other world. We lacked the 
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polish, the education, the courage required by it. There, to 
be sure, was freedom — an unrestrained pursuit of pleasure 
and gratification, enjoyments with no check of modesty, 
moderation, or moral law. Here frugality, parsimony, an 
unbending sense of duty, affections narrow in their scope 
but so intense as to border on selfishness. But here people 
» were men, paying their debts big and little to the last cen- 
> time (and dying by their own hands if they could not pay), 
) respecting the honor of their own homes and the homes of 
other people, and even resorting to arms to defend their own 
moral uprightness and dignity. 

' Morality, with us, is not something we have learned in 
) school. It came with experience — entering our blood with 
> our mothers’ milk, with the food our fathers apportioned us 
> at table — with words of encouragement, reproof, or ad- 
) monishment. Let no one talk to us of freedom. We are 
) resigned to life. We know instinctively that life means dis- 
) cipline. If there is any dynamic impulse in us, it is towards 
breadth rather than length; for we love what is near us and 
around us. We seek no distant goals. The mystery of the 
unknown may have its attractions for us; but we succumb 
to that mystery only in our dreams — anguished, desperate, 
though these dreams may be. 

Call this narrowness, if you will; it is not idleness, nor is 
it weakness. We know that human life is never a perfect 
harmony; but if anyone is going to attain this harmony, we 
know that that person is quite as likely to be one of us — a 
man of our people, a product of our small, smoky, narrow 
environment — a Pascoli, or a Verga. 

If we have our disadvantages, we have also things of 
which we may be proud. And we are proud. The fact that 
we are consciously aiming at a moral ideal, the very efforts 
we have made or are making towards objectives which will 
ever be unlikely to obtain the applause of men, our knowl- 
edge that these efforts imply toil and suffering and self- 
abnegation, all bear witness to the strength of pride in us. 
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Our modesty, for one thing, has had its satisfactions; for 
the war was won by us and not by that other generation, 
with all its splendors and delights, which once we called 
rhetorical and which we will henceforth call D’Annunziap, 
We come, it is true, from the same stock from which that 
generation sprang; but we represent that branch of the 
Italian family which was retiring, unobtrusive, thoughtful — 
not the dominating branch. We spent the years of the Ris. 
orgimento in reflection, observant spectators of the antics of 
political, literary, and society-loving Rome —a city that 
brought out all the diseases latent in our social blood, and 
harbored all the germs of decadence in our race, a capital 
far from typical of that old Italy of ours, which was, indeed, 
a country of little energy and initiative, but which stil] 
could be the mother of good men. 

For half a century we were content to be paupers, even 
beggars. We did without education, without opportunities, 
even without the ballot; we accepted our lot as servants and 
as laborers, hewers of wood and drawers of water, that the 
rich of the towns might feast in luxury. But lo! Suddenly 
from the obscure, unpretentious, backward, barbarous places 
in which we lived, there came the vir, the new Italian, the 
man of the future. No one had known that we existed. The 
world of the superman, if it thought of us at all, thought of 
us as “the masses,” “the people,” “the lower strata.” But 
the moment Italy needed men, the moment heroism became 
something more than a rhetorical phrase, she turned to us. 
And she found in us men: the only men who could be counted 
upon. 

For the supermen were false imitations of men, false 
towards themselves and towards others. We knew this the 
moment we saw them; and they knew it the moment they 
saw us. Of course, we understood their charm. They fas- 
cinated us. But since time was short and there was much to 
do, we were not free to idolize, or even to humor, them. 
And they, for their part, sensed the difference between them 
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and us. They were afraid of our diffidence, afraid because 
they knew that we would never believe in them. 

What, then, was the use of so much notoriety, if the new 
generation was so frank and unbeguiled? What was the use 
of so much publicity in the papers, so many triumphs on the 
stage, so many “‘best sellers” in the book stores, if the young 
men of Italy had caught no trace of the grand vision? For 
we were simple souls, straightforward, rectilinear, so timid 
we seemed like children turned into heroes by some narcotic 
or by the inspiration of some unknown God. But we were 
children without dissimulation — afraid to go to bed in the 
dark, afraid of being out alone at night, afraid of strange 
people and strange places, afraid of being scolded for break- 
ing the rules, in short, afraid of life— but not afraid of death! 

We were people, simply, who had not learned to lie. 
Living away off in the country, we had had no opportunity 
for contracting the germs of fashionable literature, fashion- 
able corruption, fashionable immorality. 

We may say, accordingly, that the ethical ideal developed 
consciously within us from our first years. Not so the ascetic 
ideal. 

Character was something whose value we discovered di- 
rectly from the tests of practice; while religion we regarded, 
if not in our boyhood at least early in our adolescence, as a 
secondary activity of men — a sort of complement added by 
custom to character, a varnish, an adornment, a finish — a 
superfluity, at any rate, which men accepted less out of con- 
viction than out of deference towards others. In our first 
years, religion was something far away, something magic, 
strange, fascinating perhaps for its harmonies of light and 
sound. And our faith wavered — for, after all, religion gave 
us nothing tangible which we missed by omitting religious 
observances. We noticed merely that we were scolded for 
skipping church whereas we were whipped for skipping school. 
First vespers, then mass, then morning prayers dropped out 
of our lives. Eventually, with the help of our school-mates 
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and the comic papers, we came to find religion ridiculous, 
We became skeptics, and finally downright atheists. 

But what was this atheism of ours? It was not an intel. 
lectual or moral conquest — for we had not attained it after 
a struggle of conscience. It was not a refuge from disappoint. 
ment — we had asked nothing of faith. It was laziness, |azi. 
ness pure and simple. 

Neither our parents, nor our teachers, nor our priests, had 
ever thought of giving us a deep insight into the meaning of 
religion. No one had come to us with the noble warning that 
life was a terrible thing and that to-morrow we should need 
many supports to lean on, that the affection of our parents, 
honesty in our dealings with our neighbors, scrupulous atten. 
tion to our own work and our duties, would not be enough. 
We lived in peaceful uneventful surroundings, where storm. 
and-stress was very, very rare. Troubles? Yes; but at even. 
ing we gathered around the supper-table again. The clouds 
passed away. The Unknown? But where was this Unknown’ 
All roads led to the village square; and all along those roads 
were familiar faces. You could close your eyes and pre. 
tend you lived in a great Unknown; but in two steps you 
would collide with an acquaintance! What part could re- 
ligion play in such lives as ours? We might pray! But pray 
for what? That our old hen might recover from the pip’ 
That the hail would not spoil the wheat crop? 

Our atheism became in time self-conscious and more 
rational; though inevitably, as the years went by, we felt a 
vague uneasiness within us, a yearning for a broader view of 
things, for ability to see something deeper in honesty than 
good policy, for a reason for living, in short. The war made 
us acutely conscious of that need. We may not always have 
confessed it; but up there on the cold mountains, we looked 
into our memories for chance snatches of the Latin prayers 
we had mumbled once; and we began to cross ourselves in 
earnest, just as formerly in our childhood, we had crossed 
ourselves mechanically and with sleepy eyes. 
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We went home believers. But the church, to which we 
returned now with great hope, was a disappointment. It had 
all its old savor of routine and convention. The service was 
almost an offense to this new, this strong determined faith 
of ours. It was not mass we wanted. We asked for some- 
thing more and something less — what, exactly, we did not 
know. Then it was that we discovered to our immense sorrow 
that we had a boundless need of faith, but were without a 
religion. 

At the end of the war, all restraints and checks broke 
down. Nations and races were at the limits of their strength, 
and like people who can see their hours of living numbered, 
they gave themselves up to one long wild orgy. Family life 
seemed to be swallowed up, for a moment, in a mad par- 
oxysm of licentiousness. Stimuli came from every hand; and 
art, far from resisting the depression of our national atmos- 
phere, actively contributed to the whetting of debauchery. 
A “will to deceive,” a snobbish delight in evil, a ridiculing 
of the simple life, a glorification of hypocrisy and artifice — 
these held the field, the pursuit of pleasure bringing Italian 
humanity to the lowest possible depths. 

But those young men who, although they were without a 
religion, still had an instinctive sense of morality, deter- 


mined at least to save the family. And the family in turn 


saved Italy. Real conservators in the fury of post-war an- 
archy were these boys of our rural countryside. They had no 


| definite philosophy for the future; they had no exalted ideal 
of goodness and charity. Their vision was limited to the 
| saving of that traditional nucleus of home virtues from 
) which they had sprung. While in the fetid atmosphere of the 
| cities the supermen were coming to life again, again begin- 
| ning to despise the philistine and to twit the country bump- 


kin, the returned soldier of the rural districts was re-tasting 
the simple joys of home life, recovering his physical strength 
and his moral balance. For him peace meant peace without 


further danger of war. The optimism of the Italian campagna 
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was not weakness but strength, the strength born of con. 
scious faith in a good and in a true. With our country boy 
there were no jealousies of class or interest. If the face of his 
neighbor was clouded, he went towards him with out. 
stretched hand. 

In the towns, on the other hand, the superman and his 
successors reigned supreme. But they were too wasted to 
endure, too barren to fructify — insignificant beings, driven 
this way and that by the gusts of fortune, incapable of an 
act of real volition, inspired by no disinterested affection for 
others, swollen with petty vanity rather, and chained to 
petty habits of vice and amusement. 

No great writer could spring from such material to create 
our art of the future. Genius and native endowment aside, 
no mountebank has ever spoken to the multitudes with 
imperishable efficacy. All our great writers before they were 
writers were men. Just as Fascismo — which means “ac- 
tion” — has sprung from the soil of farm and country, so 
must the poet, the great writer, come from that same soil — 
a writer, that is, who is first of all a man, a man of character, 
of dignity, of modesty — of virtues, in short, which the 
superman regarded as unnecessary and impossible. 

This man will be a man of the common species of men, 
neither a god, nor the son of a god, nor a hero, nor a super- 
man. He will be born of a humble mother in a humble vi- 
lage; and humble he will remain to the end of his days. His 
art will be an art of mortification and self-abasement. He 
will probably not be famous during his own lifetime; because 
people will hardly realize that this man who speaks the plain 
ordinary language of good-fellowship, who walks along the 
road at their side, who is the first to hail them with a word 
of greeting, is the same man whose name will be on the lips 
of posterity and whose books will be the classics of the 
future. For people, besides, are still accustomed to the super- 
man, who glorifies, above all else, in himself and struts 
before the public gaze with his chest thrown forward and 
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his eyes ablaze with a light he would have us call divine; 
who does not pay the debts he has contracted by riotous 
living; who has wives and loves, rich, aristocratic, numer- 
ous; who denies his name to his illegitimate children, and 
considers himself outside the moral law. 

But we should be deceiving ourselves if we took it for 
granted that the superman has passed forever from the 
Italian scene. Times and manners change — and so do gov- 
ernments, after revolutions. But types are eternal, especially 
degenerate types; perhaps because of a weakness men have 
for tinsel in preference to pure gold. Our superman is still 
with us. 

And still living is perhaps the most curious and happy 
incarnation of the ideal of the Italian superman. Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, though over sixty now, is not the person to 
be easily discarded so long as he is alive. For eight years 
past, indeed, he has escaped any loss of prestige among his 
contemporaries by using the wonderful gift he has for make- 
up in different rdles. In his last make-up, in fact, he has 
presented himself as the youngest and most modern of all 
Italians. This accomplishment is one of the most amazing of 
his feats, and attests his incomparable talent as an actor — 
a talent that has conquered not only Italy but the rest of 
the world. His passion for sensation, instead of waning 
with the decline of his physique, found new fuel in the 
excitements of war. He blazed up anew, though previously 
his morbid curiosity had been drifting towards mysticism; 
and the blaze for him was a second youth. 

But D’Annunzio was all the while a man from another 


age. Though his activity was incessant and incessantly 
| spectacular, no one was ever really deceived about it. The 
| feline instincts he formerly turned towards sensuous enjoy- 


ments had simply found a new field for exploration — 
patriotism. For a moment, it did seem as though he might 
become the man of the new era, as he had been the hero of 
the chaotic, rhetorical Roman life of the age just past. He 
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promised to be the exemplar and the model of a really virile, 
really Roman, old age. But his most intimate friends and 
devoted worshippers soon saw their mistake. He was a 
comedian, that was all — a comedian of genius, of daring, 
of charm, but a comedian first and last. The youth of Italy 
preferred to him a man of their own kind. And that man was 
Mussolini. 

The reason is that the new Italians are men and not 
mountebanks and not rhetoricians. They are young men of 
earnestness and sincerity, not men of fine but empty words, 
That is why we can easily foresee one last transformation, 
one last make-up which D’Annunzio has still to assume: 
that of a second and final mysticism, expressed in who knows 
what forms, and manifesting itself under who knows what 
theatrical and sensational guises. 

Though we still have the superman with us, the Italians 
of the new age are preparing to drop the curtain on his last 
act. Let us hope that his departure will leave the stage free, 
for a moment, for men, real men. 
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», |) DEMOCRACY IN AMERICAN COLLEGE 
GOVERNMENT 


By HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN 


HE history of the American college is the history 
ds. of a steady growth towards democracy in its 
ie form of government. The stages in this growth are 


on 
i the predominance in its control by church, by 
we D president and trustees, by graduates, by faculty and stu- 


hat (ee dents, and by the general community. Most American col- 
m leges are still in the beginning of the third stage, a few have 
" reached the fourth, and the last stage has scarcely been 
‘fully reached by any, even of the institutions supported 
© exclusively by public funds. Many, indeed most, of the Amer- 
‘ican colleges exhibit, however, traces of all five in their 
) present organization. Even where the five stages exist side 
| by side in the same institution, their introduction has been 
| a chronological one, and the order of their introduction will 
therefore be followed in this article. 
_ The Puritan church has been the model of government of 
» the American college. The denominations most influential in 
| its development have probably been the Congregational and 
the Presbyterian. The latter still exercises some measure of 
control, through its college board, over nearly four score 
_ colleges in the United States. The term “trustee” to desig- 
nate a member of the academic corporation, though in early 
use at Yale, was probably derived from Presbyterian church 
| practice, in which a board of trustees was the legal corpora- 
» ton holding the property of the church. That the term trus- 
tee is derived from church practice may be inferred from the 
| fact that universities which do not owe their origin to denomi- 
nations, state and municipal universities, such as Minnesota 
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or New York University and the University of Buffalo, do 
not employ the term trustee. The former use the word “te. 
gents,” the latter frequently the term “council,” the Euro. 
pean word. 

The term “president,” on the other hand, for the execu. 
tive officer of an academic institution in America may be 
derived either from Puritan college or Reformed Church 
practice. Early Congregationalism organized the citizens 
of the community as church members, constituting a Con. 
gregational society or parish, whose executive officer was a 
moderator. This society owned the property of the church, 
and elected the minister. The deacons, on the other hand, 
were elected by the members of the congregation, and 
acted under the minister in the administration of the reli- 
gious offices and in the instruction of the congregation, 
particularly the youth, in religious duties. The executive 
officer of the Congregational society was usually the cler. 
gyman, who was all-powerful in the theocracy of the day. 
In Reformed practice, church property was vested in a 
board of trustees and president. When colleges came to be 
founded in Puritan New England, they were organized on 
the model of the Congregational church. The corporation 
holding the property of the college and choosing the pres 
dent consisted usually of a group of ministers who were 
considered as the representatives of the societies. The 
minister president of the college was supreme in the aca- 
demic organization, as he was in the temporary church 
organization. The members of the faculty were regarded as 
his deacons, carrying out under his direction a system of in- 
struction primarily moral and religious, to prepare young 
men for service in the Christian ministry, this being the 
chief stated object of early college education. Harvard Unr- 
versity is an exception to this rule, and has remained eve! 
since an exception to American college organization, having 
no influence on the organization of other colleges. It was 
founded by men who were in closer touch with the English 
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F college than were other early college administrators, and 


originally it gave to the faculty a larger share in the gov- 
ernment of the college. As time went on, however, the 
system was modified, and although nominally it preserves 
a bicameral form of government, actually it has bowed to 
the general development here described. 

The Puritan church, then, with its contemporaries of 
the Presbyterian affiliation, gave to the American college 


) three elements to which nothing corresponds in the Euro- 


pean university: the corporation of trustees, compulsory de- 


/nominational control, the president. All were the product of 
‘the spirit of the times, fulfilling the purposes for which they 


were designed. Although modified during the nineteenth 
century by other factors, their influence continues to the 


F present time, both for good and ill. 


The control by clergymen of the trustees’ corporation has 


4 rightly placed the religious and moral atmosphere of the 


college as the most important element in the university 


"organism. If the American Protestant church has con- 
' tributed anything to the moral leadership of America in its 
) national and international acts, it is largely due to the in- 
» fluence of graduates of colleges or universities where the 


moral atmosphere has been stimulated by its development 
out of the support of a great Protestant denomination. 
On the other hand, there can be little doubt that the min- 


) ister-governed boards of trustees during the early nineteenth 


century were responsible for the failure of the universities 


» of that time to develop proportionately to the needs of the 


» country, and to relate the growing organism of scientific 
» instruction with sufficient closeness to the whole community. 


The compulsory chapel service, which was the outward 


p and visible sign of the church control of the college, has 


likewise had its good and bad effects. It has marked the col- 


lege as religious in character, and it has been almost alone 
/In preserving among colleges, especially those for men, a 
| love of music and a reverence for form. It has had a unify- 
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ing effect in creating a university forum, and it has been to 
a certain extent a means of discipline in establishing habits 
of worship. In colleges where the majority of the students 
come from homes of church communicants, required chapel 
is still observed without great objection on the part of the 
students. A large number of colleges throughout the country, 
however, have abandoned the rule of compulsion, and at. 
tendance is by custom or sentiment. In some, particularly in 
state universities, the substitution of a university assembly 
or convocation of entirely secular character is arranged, and 
even in some offshoots of church origin, the chapel has been 
secularized, although attendance is still required. 

The college president, in the same way, brought an ele. 
ment of strength to the struggling American college of the 
early days. American pioneer life required above all leader- 
ship, and the early college presidents whose names survive 
were leaders in every sense. The colleges which are to-day 
strong foundations throughout the country are in large 
measure the product of these leaders, and the honor which 
has been done to university presidents is well deserved. In 
the days of poverty, particularly, these men struggled and 
sacrificed along with the professors, sharing every burden, 
often teaching as many hours as any professor in addition to 
their executive duties. Until a generation ago, it was the cus- 
tom for most college presidents to write every official letter 
with their own hands. I recall the instance of one president 
of a great university who often wrote in midsummer no less 
than forty letters a day with his own hand, to applicants for 
admission, professors, and trustees. During his first eight 
years of office, this man served without pay, returning his 
salary to pay that of a professor. Such instances are common 
in the history of the American college, and if to-day in com- 
parison with European universities the material equipment 
of American universities excites the envy of the world, it is 
largely due to the education of the general public by the 
college presidents as to the needs of higher education. Stand- 
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ing upon denominational support, and representing the 
strongest element in each church, these men claimed for 
the universities pre-eminence in moral leadership, and de- 
manded for their maintenance a material support from the 
members of the denomination. Almost without exception 
until within the last few years, the really substantial bene- 
factions to American education have come from devout 
church members whose understanding of the needs of 
higher education has been due to the work of American 
university presidents. 

But along with this great service there has grown up a 
feeling, widespread throughout the country, that the office 
of the university president has been too slowly adapted to 
the needs of the expanding organism. So much was demanded 
of the university president that the office became almost 
intolerable. It was recently pointed out that, while the 
president is presumably elected for life, and the age at 
election has usually been under fifty, the average tenure of 
office of the college president has been only eleven years. In 
almost every case, also, the university president has had to 
meet, during his term of office, struggles for the retention 
of his place which have been bitter in their intensity, and 
which have injured the value of his later service. The de- 
mands upon his time have been unceasing. Out of the old 
tradition of the minister-president has grown the concep- 
tion of the president as a moral leader of the community. A 
recent editorial of a great city daily describes the presidents 
as the public augurs of America, whose opinion is consulted 
at every moral crisis. The president’s mail is filled from day 
today with a burden of volunteer duties, which, did he give 
to them the attention they deserve, would easily engage his 
own entire business time and the services of a separate office. 
But the president is also expected to be the leader of cam- 
paigns for money, the chairman of the faculty, an educational 
expert, the responsible head of the discipline of the univer- 
sity, and the moral guide of the youth who attend it, the 
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business manager of the institution, and its constructive 
counsel. 

Of all these demands, those which have been most suc. 
cessful in enforcing their claims have been the educational 
and the financial. The old custom of the election of a minis. 
ter as college president has rapidly dwindled of late, although 
it is still practised in most of the colleges under some measure 
of denominational control. Its survival is seen in the recent 
election in succession of the same clergyman in the Univer. 
sities of Minnesota and Michigan. The financial and execu- 
tive demands have resulted in the occasional election as 
president, particularly for interim appointments, of a busi- 
ness man and efficiency expert. Of this Dartmouth, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Michigan furnish examples. Occasionally men 
elected as clergymen have made their administrations nota- 
ble for their success as business executives. But the general 
practice has become far more common of selecting a college 
president from the ranks of the faculty, especially from 
those who as deans have proved their ability in executive 
offices. Yet even with this increasing recognition of education 
as the prime purpose of the university, the executive officer 
is still concerned with particular problems of administration 
rather than of education. The programmes of sessions of 
such organizations as the Association of American Colleges 
and the Association of American Universities, where college 
presidents are delegates, is a sufficient proof of this state- 
ment. It is rare indeed on such programmes that great edv- 
cational questions receive any adequate discussion. 

The secularization of the presidential office was the effect 
rather than the cause of the weakening of church control in 
the government of the college. It was a symptom of the trend 
of public opinion towards the conception of education as a 
state function, and the corollary came, that state functions 
should be separated from church control. Along with this 
change came a gradual reduction of the number of clergy- 
men on the boards of trustees. The Carnegie Foundation, 
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excluding from its beneficiaries institutions under denomi- 
national control, had some share in this movement; but the 
rocess was inevitable, and would have come about quite 
independently of that influence. Its effect was to free presi- 
dent and trustees from any sense of responsibility. 

While the power of the church in the technical organiza- 
tion of the university has thus been waning, it has by no 
means abandoned its concern with education or its power 
upon public opinions affecting the university. Frequently 
the church has asserted an affiliation with institutions to 
which it was not entitled. In the case of a certain woman’s 
college, for example, it was the intention of the founder 
that the institution should be entirely free from any denomi- 
national affiliation or control. But it happened that as an 
attendant at the Baptist church, many of his friends whom he 
nominated to be the first trustees were Baptists, and it was 
impossible for these early trustees to think of themselves as 
otherwise than church communicants. They immediately 
made use of their office to affiliate the college in an informal 
way with the Baptist denomination. 

Here and there among communities and colleges most 
strictly controlled by denominational boards, the conflict 
between the Darwinian theory of evolution and the biblical 
account of creation has led to suppression of freedom of 
instruction. It was recently reported in the newspapers that 
a professor in a college in the Central West had been com- 
pelled to sign a statement in regret of any damage to his 
institution resulting from his declaration that there was no 
essential conflict between the two theories. 

The early nineteenth century witnessed a number of 
sporadic attempts to introduce into the American university 
world European forms of university organization. One of 
these was the University of Virginia, which under Jefferson’s 
inspiration brought most of its faculty from Europe, and 
until the days of the present incumbent got along fairly well 
without a president. Here the faculty was supreme, and its 
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organization, modelled largely on the Continent plan, made 
for independence of the individual chair. The reason for its 
collapse and the adoption of the general form was the fact 
that this plan of organization did not bring to the institution 
the funds or unified policy of which it stood in need. In like 
manner, the University of Pennsylvania was organized on 
the Scotch model, and in its early days the provost had 
rather the duties of the Scotch university administrator than 
those of the American president. In the case of Pennsylvania, 
the financial needs of the institution resulted in the modifica. 
tion of the provostship to a real presidency. During the past 
two years there has been a curious return to the earlier form 
of organization, resulting recently in the election of a promi- 
nent public man to the office, somewhat on the model of the 
Lord Chancellor of Oxford. The failure from the financial 
point of view of the English system of a Lord Chancellorship 
is shown in the recent abortive campaign of Lord Curzon to 
obtain funds to raise the salaries of Oxford professors. 

This system of a chancellor as titular head, and a vice- 
chancellor as carrying on the work of the institution, was 
adopted when New York University was organized in 1831. 
It was because this form of organization was not adapted to 
the American environment that the far-sighted plan of its 
founder, including the foundation of schools of law, medi- 
cine, engineering, education, post-graduate study, could not 
be realized until this system of organization was abandoned 
in 1890, and the titular chancellorship made way for a real 
college president, capable of mobilizing the community in 
support of the institution. 

The importance of the present position of higher education 
in American life is due indeed in large measure to the valiant 
struggle waged by the university presidents of the two past 
generations. In spite of all statements to the contrary, and 
the existence of huge endowments for education, the Ameri- 
can folk do not really love education. They are not really 
a culture-loving people. Their Puritan inheritance starved 
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out their love of the arts, and it is only with the new genera- 
tion and the large influx of music-loving foreigners that the 
arts have again been restored to something approximating 
their place in European culture. The great material prosper- 
ity of the country, and the unmet demand for labor have 
lowered the value of training in the mind of those who 
found their untrained services sought at a premium greater 
than that given to the trained mind. The condition of the 
rural public school teacher in the United States as compared 
with the rural teacher of New Zealand justifies the assump- 
tion that the American farmer does not really want educa- 
tion for his children, or at least is not willing to pay for it, 
and takes little interest in such education as they receive. 
That higher education is recognized by any large classes of 
the American community is the result of pioneer work on 
the part of a group of determined men who have used the 
great moral and social prestige of their office as university 
presidents to force upon American society at its top a sense 
of its importance to the stability of American institutions. 
Along with the political argument has gone the commercial 
and financial need, and thus the universities have been 
strongholds of conservatism in social and economic theory. 
But the association of university presidents with the great 
capitalists and leaders of American society has resulted in 
their often unconscious assimilation of the manners and 
point of view of these circles. The university president is 
very apt to seek the opinions of railroad presidents and great 
capitalists and employers of labor. He is apt also to think of 
his Position in terms of its social prestige. These are great 
temptations, and in the daily associations of the president’s 
ofice with wealthy trustees he can scarcely be blamed if he 
falls a victim to them. The effect upon the academic faculties 
of such a transformation in the university president from 
the early days of struggle and sacrifice, along with his fellow 
professors, has been most unfortunate for the content of 
mind of the professors. The recent nation-wide organization 
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of the Association of University Professors had its origin jn 
the wish to remedy the unfortunate condition thus created, 
Feeling that the university president had abandoned their 
ranks and enlisted under another banner, the university 
professors formed their own organization to defend their 
rights and their place in the university organism. An extra. 
legal body, they have not hesitated to investigate every 
substantiated claim of injustice by trustee boards or presi- 
dential action, and they have sought by their reports to 
make the president responsive to academic public opinion. 

On the other hand, the great increase of invested funds, 
and the financial responsibilities attached to them, have led 
to investigation of the financial organization of the colleges, 
and to their reformation in conformity with the best banking 
practice of the day, largely through the interest of the foun- 
dations established by rich men for the endowment of edv- 
cation. That the university of to-day is more sensitive to 
financial criticism than to academic criticism is shown by 
the haste with which universities have of late reorganized 
their financial systems, and the slowness with which they 
have responded to the demands for academic reform. The 
last ten years have witnessed an extraordinary improvement 
in the efficiency and economy with which university funds 
are managed, and in the share which great banking institv- 
tions take in their management. It will be only a short time 
before there is as close inspection of the university corpora- 
tions as there is of national banks. 

So long as the university president, in his efforts to secure 
financial support for his institution, was able to call upon 
few wealthy individuals to meet his university needs, the 
university corporation was largely his creation, and legally 
the academic corporation scarcely more than approved his 
executive acts. As the universities increased in size, however, 
and their demands grew greater than even the millionaires 
of America could supply, it became necessary for the uni- 
versity president to turn to a new clientele to secure his 
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funds. University alumni associations had previously existed 
largely for the promotion of the increase of athletics, and 
they were organized independently of the universities. 
Their incorporation as essential parts of the university or- 
ganism was coincidental with the wider appeal for funds 
which the universities found necessary, and the first task 
which the university assumed was a complete census of its 
oraduates. The larger number of general alumni catalogues 
were first issued between 1910 and 1920, and at this time 
begins the appeal for funds from the general alumni body. 
On the principle that he who pays the piper may call the 
tune, the alumni, while responding generously to the appeal 
for funds, demanded a share in the government of the 
institution. In many colleges this privilege had already been 
granted to some slight degree, from five to ten per cent of 
the university corporation being elected by the alumni 
associations. Since 1910 this movement has spread with 
increasing rapidity, until to-day in most institutions the 
alumni elect at least one-third of the corporation. The an- 
nual meeting of the alumni association has become more 
important in fact than the annual meeting of the corpora- 
tion, and the president’s report to it, and his public an- 
nouncement of the university’s policy, is regarded as in a 
sense his appeal to his constituency. 

There can be no doubt that this extension of university 
control has meant a wider democracy in the university 
itself. The university reforms initiated by alumni have, 
upon the whole, met the wishes of the university clientele. If 
the result of alumni efforts in behalf of their Alma Mater 
has been chiefly evident in the erection of gymnasiums and 
athletic fields, while laboratories and halls of residence are 
still the result of unceasing efforts of university presidents 
among their friends in the wealthy classes, especially among 
women and non-graduates, this is because at the universities 
athletics is the principal interest of young men, and their 
memories of the institution are those largely of an athletic 
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club. It is also in part because the leaders of the alumn; 
organizations have had contact at the university centres 
chiefly with the administration, and not with the faculty 
bodies. Wherever alumni leaders have come under the infly. 
ence of leaders of opinion in the faculty, there has resulted a 
real interest in the essential problems of education, and in 
many universities educational reforms have been initiated 
by the alumni. Notable instances among many that might 
be cited in late years have been Amherst and Yale. At one 
college, in 1921, fifteen hundred alumnae met for an entire 
week for study of the educational problems of their college. 
There are signs everywhere of a greater integration of the 
faculty as an educational body with the alumni as its con- 
stituency. And so long as these bodies meet for the inter- 
change of ideas and the educational policy of the college is 
clearly explained, the danger of ignorant interference by 
the alumni, who in the last analysis control the financial 
development of the institution, will be minimized. 

The gradual extension of university control from church 
to patron and from patron to alumnus has thus far taken 
little account of the right of the professor to share in univer- 
sity control. The strong tendency observable in most Ameri- 
can colleges towards inbreeding of the faculty is due to the 
fact that a professor who is an alumnus is of more value 
to his college as alumnus than as professor. The knowledge 
which he as professor possesses of his college makes him one 
of the most important alumni, and he is thus able to sway 
their actions on important matters of policy. Meanwhile, 
opinions of the most valued professors who are not gradu- 
ates of the institution often pass unheard. 

There can scarcely be said to be any real class conscious- 
ness among professors, nothing at least approaching the 
unity that exists in the bar, the ministry, or medicine, or 
even the more recent profession of engineering. Until some 
such professional consciousness extends throughout the 
teaching body in the United States, the democracy of 
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control in the American college will hardly include the pro- 
fessor. For this state of affairs the American community 
must share the blame. It must be admitted that there has 
been little in American life which brought a sense of the 
value of his work home to the teacher. 

Like most other social institutions in America of the 
nineteenth century, the American college, even as late as 
1g00, was immature and undeveloped. Nowhere was the in- 
experience and naiveté of the youthful nation more clearly 
shown. The position of the professor, whether in tradition 
or in actual practice, afforded a typical instance of the blend 
of sentimentality and sharp practice which are not incon- 
spicuous traits of the genus Yankee. The professor known to 
fiction, the newspaper, and generations of devoted alumni, 

was the dear old absent-minded, dry-as-dust soul, browsing 
} and fumbling in his den, utterly ignorant of the currents of 
the great world, unable to keep his bank account straight, 
and crying out for protection to the good trustee and the 
watchful president. In the cant dialect of alumni, he was the 
beloved old Prof, the hero of the reunion dinner, the theme 
of the sentimental reunion poem and of the college song. His 
teachings and example ended at the campus gate. The stern 
and practical world of “real life” awaiting the college grad- 
uate in American business and industry took its ideology 
from other sources. The value of the college education was 
supposed to be that the students learned something that was 
different from real life, something that developed their 
sentiment and emotional nature, and enabled them to indulge 
periodically in emotional debauches more or less maudlin, 
reminiscent of the dream country of youth and good-fellow- 
ship, impracticable and unrealizable though it might be. 

To such a country the college professor was assigned, and 
itmust be confessed that the wage which was paid him did 
not permit him to live in any other existence. The American 
college professor might be beloved, and his memory cher- 
ished, songs composed about him and children named for 
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him, but until the shock of the great war and the impossible 
living conditions produced by it, there were practically none 
who regarded his services as competing in any sense with 
those of master plumbers or locomotive engineers in the 
financial market. The bargains that were driven with him 
by the college president were often personal, and the appeal 
was made to him to sacrifice for the benefit of his institution. 
Indeed, the steps taken to remedy his condition did not 
arise from leaders of college administration, nor from the 
sentimental alumni of the great institutions. It was a non. 
college man, Andrew Carnegie, who founded the American 
system of pensions for college professors, and another non. 
college man, John D. Rockefeller, who set fifty million 
dollars as bait and compelled a hundred colleges and univer- 
sities by quadrupling his gift to double their endowments 
for the increase of teachers’ salaries. 

Traces of this attitude towards the American college pro- 
fessor exist to-day in many circles of university life. It is 
still generally believed that he is incapable of sharing in his 
own government. The sheltered serenity of his cloistered 
study effectually prevents him from having a practical 
knowledge of business affairs or of such details as the plan- 
ning and construction of buildings, even although he is to 
use these buildings in the daily conduct of his professional 
service. He cannot even be trusted with the educational 
direction of his own students, but must submit any general 
programme that he may work out to the wiser and more 
experienced minds of the alumni, who understand the great 
world better than he does. He is regarded by some college 
presidents as more specialized than the fossil ichthyosaurus. 
His specialization leaves him helpless in contact with his 
kind. One university president recently said in his annual 
report that the competitive jealousy of different depart- 
ments within the same university precluded any fair judg- 
ment upon problems of the budget, and therefore faculties 
could not be trusted with such administrative details. 
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This attitude belongs to the pre-war period. The work of 
professors in every branch of war administration disproved 
once and for all the legend of the incapacitv of academic 
minds. The foundation of the National Research Council 
with its extensive funds was one evidence among many that 
American public opinion had complete faith in the ability 
of professors to manage their own affairs with wisdom and 
entire justice. Experimentally, here and there among the 
universities, professors have been admitted to a certain 
degree of membership in the board of trustees, and have 
begun to exercise control of the university organism. The 
great majority of American colleges, however, still cling to 
the older secular control, and the professors, already busy in 
departmental administration, in research, and in instruction, 
have not waged any extensive fight for greater power. 

The compromise that is likely to be worked out is the 
development of a system in which the professors’ body will 
control, or share in the election of the president, leaving 
thereafter to the administrative office most of the executive 
routine. Under this plan, the president would be thought 
of primarily as the faculty’s executive, responsible in some 
degree at least to the faculty for the efficiency of academic 
management. The European practice of electing the presi- 
dent from the academic body, and of reducing his term to a 
few years, even to one year, is scarcely likely to obtain in 
America. (There has recently been a proposal to use Olivet 
College, Michigan, as a “‘Free College” controlled by a fac- 
ulty on the European plan.) It has the great defect of pre- 
venting any continuous development of policy and of limiting 
the choice very seriously. But though such a custom were 
not adopted, it would still be possible to make the presi- 
dent responsible to the faculty in the matter of educational 
efficiency, in the same manner as the English premier is 
responsible to Parliament for his success. 

Already, in the more progressive institutions, the presi- 
dent shares with the faculty, through co-operating commit- 
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tees, responsibility for election and dismissal of professors, 
and for the arbitration of matters within the departments, 
In most colleges, this progress has been won by common 
consent rather than by actual incorporation within the 
trustee by-laws. Everywhere, however, the tendency is in 
this direction. 

We are beginning to recognize the right of the student to 
some share also in the control of the institution where he 
spends from four to seven years of his life. Nowhere as yet 
have we reached the stage attained by some of the European 
universities, where the students are permitted to select 
representatives from their own body who participate in the 
election of deans and of university rectors. But self-govern- 
ment over non-academic time and activities is almost univer. 
sal, although often self-government only in name. Here and 
there student committees on the curriculum meet with fac- 
ulty committees, and everywhere student petitions for new 
courses or modifications of old courses are received with 
respect. The vexed question of coeducation has more than 
once been determined by action within the student body. 
Students are beginning to be permitted the freedom of 
political and religious discussion which was formerly denied 
them, and to participate as citizens in political questions. 
In some universities the undergraduate activities involve 
the expenditure and control of so many thousands of dollars 
annually in athletic budgets and other expenses as to ridi- 
cule the idea that they lack competency in further control 
of their own affairs. The impression of immaturity given by 
the American student, and his indifference to participation 
in control of his own life, lie partly in the nature of the 
American college curriculum, but also in the absence of any 
pressing economic urge among a great number of the stu- 
dents, and in the lack of contact between most American 
universities, especially of the earlier type, and the social 
life of their day. 

The American university, unlike the European univer- 
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| sity, prior to 1900 grew up in small towns and villages, re- 
mote from great centres of population, and quite unmoved 
by the national spectacle. I suppose if we were to select a 
university as being especially out of the world, we might 
name the University of Helsingfors. But that university is 
situated in the capital of a nation, and occupies one side of a 
| public square in the capital city. Across the square on one 
§ side is the house of the national parliament, while dominat- 
) ing the scene is the great cathedral. The students of such a 
> university live in the midst of their world, not remote from 
it, as do the students in a great majority of American col- 
} leges to-day. The average American alumnus looks back to 
the “little country college.” His existence as an undergrad- 
uate is associated with the idyllic and pastoral tradition. 
' Hence the great social movements passed the colleges by, 
» or summoned them from their dreams late in the struggle. 
| The students in other lands are as a whole more progressive 
than the majority of the population. The students of the 

United States are as a whole more conservative. 
» Such concessions as the American university has made 
to the spirit of progress have been largely due to external 
pressure. The response which the American university has 
made since 1900 to the demands of commerce and of trade 
was the result, in the first instance, of the efforts of leaders 
in these professions, not to university heads; and the uni- 
versities have responded only to such factors in American 
life as have been able to make themselves powerfully felt 
through the medium of subsidy. The agricultural and tech- 
nical branches received their first powerful impetus through 
the Morrill Act of 1862, which for the first time opened the 
flood-gates of Congressional appropriation as a bait. This 
Act superimposed upon the traditional college of arts a 
polytechnic organization which appeared superficially to 
transform the institution and make it primarily an institute 
of applied sciences. 

It is this remoteness of the American college, its isolation 
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causing restraint in its growth, which has influenced the 
whole conception of general education in the United States 
for a century. It has resulted in the development throughout 
the country of a college or university caste, scarcely less 
strict in the social chasm that separates the “learned” from 
the “lewd,” than the Brahmin castes of India. University 
clubs and college women’s organizations tend to develop 
an aristocracy not of intellect, but of privilege, that in the 
long run will be unfortunate for American social life. The 
division is, however, not so sharply felt along the line of 
equal family budgets. College and non-college families go to 
the same church, and some of the embarrassments of the 
intellectual caste system are thus avoided. It is most strongly 
felt as between the farming population and the residents of 
towns, and as between the industrial worker and the intel- 
lectual worker. Failure to reach the great mass of industrial 
workers of the United States must be recognized as the chief 
fault of American education. Our adult workers’ education 
to-day is far behind that of other countries, and we have 
little to compare with the popular high school of agricultural 
Scandinavia. 

The social organization of the American college and the 
premium on social standing marked by the position of the 
A.B. degree have resulted also in a conflict between the 
aims of the undergraduate college and the ideals of research. 
The naive attitude of the American student towards truth, 
his notion that his professor lived in an illusory world of 
dreams in his pursuit of that vain goal, has prevented a 
conception of the purpose of the college and of the univer- 
sity. The American undergraduate has wrought the college 
in his own image. It exists to give him a happy life, to enable 
him to make those friendships which will be worth while, 
and to take advantage of the opportunities for leisure and 
personal enjoyment which will be afforded him in his suc- 
cessful career on graduation. The American undergraduate 
would spurn the idea that the university exists for the in- 
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crease of truth, and that he is a recruit enlisted in this cru- 
sade. Hence the smug self-satisfaction of many an American 
undergraduate in the class-room, his laziness and his indiffer- 
ence to the feast of learning set before him. Hence the over- 
crowded schedules of teaching hours of the American uni- 
| versity professor, who is expected to give at least twice the 
number of hours of instruction assigned to his European 
colleague. Hence the emphasis in the awarding of budgets 
and of promotions to the popular and the interesting, the 
humorous and the entertaining professor. Hence the over- 
emphasis upon output in the student’s mental life, before 
) there has been any real intake. Hence the whole American 
} system of credit bargaining with students, by which the 
faculty sells as dearly as possible its cherished honors and 
degrees, and the student buys at the bargain counter as 
| cheaply as he can. The struggle against all this has begun, 
and there are signs of the approaching victory. 

Youth and inexperience will always handicap the student 
citizen of the university community, and his interests will 
therefore be entrusted through representation to student 
councils, composed of the older, more serious and mature 
students. With this body the faculty and the university 
administration will co-operate to an increasing degree, 
realizing that no process is so lasting in educational effect 
as the conferring of responsibility. 

The final stage in the extension of the democratic suffrage 
in American college government will not come until the 
university has found itself, through the processes outlined 
above, and has become an organism capable of acting 
unitedly. Were the principle of democracy to be confined to 
the elements that enjoy the privilege of higher education, 
there would be very real danger from development of the 
university caste and intellectual aristocracy in America. 
There is already a serious danger of such a class division, 
through the specialization of the scientist, and through the 
social privilege attaching to alumni association. The Ameri- 
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can university of the future must recognize more than it ha; 
done its obligation to the community. It must admit tha 
community to a participation in its control, and to a share 
in the development of its policies, unless we are to haye 
workers’ universities, farmers’ colleges, and other proletarian 
rivals of the present academic scheme in America. The col. 
lege and the university must put as the foremost plank in 
their platform the recognition of the right of the public to 
participate in the social and cultural privileges of university 
life. The phenomenal growth of municipal universities is in 
some measure an admission of this fact. The development of 
university extension, especially in state universities, is an. 
other indication of it. The co-operation of college professors 
with trade union committees of education, so deprecated by 
employers’ bodies, is a further attempt to meet the situation, 

Up to the present time there has been little attempt to 
incorporate in university administration the interest of the 
community in the university. The election of trustees re- 
siding in the locality has been a matter of convenience for 
obtaining a quorum for the transaction of business, rather 
than a concession to community pride in the institution. 
The growing nationalization of universities, and the increas- 
ing student migration, chiefly along eastern-western lines, 
has rather increased than diminished the sense of independ. 
ence of the community which the institution enjoys. The 
increase of landed property and freedom from taxation is an 
elernent which adds to the irritation of the local taxpayer 
as he regards with disfavor the privileged university. 

The degree of integration with the community which the 
American college will undergo will vary with its history, 
clientele, and function, but the process is inevitable; and for 
its own safety the college will do well in this matter to take 
time by the forelock. 


BUCH DER LIEDER 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


E these the selfsame verses 
That once when I was young 
Charm’d me with dancing magic 
To love their foreign tongue, 


Delicate buds of passion, 
Gems of a Master’s art, 

That broke forth rivalling Nature 
In lovesongs of the heart; 


Like fresh leaves of the woodland 
Whose trembling screens would house 
The wanton birdies courting 


Upon the springing boughs? 


Alas, how now they are wither’d! 
And, fallen from the skies, 

In yellowy tawny crumple 
Their tender wreckage lies; 


And all their ravisht beauty 
Strewn neath my feet to-day 
Rustles as I go striding 
Upon my wintry way. 
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A VISIT TO HENRY JAMES 
By ROBERT HERRICK 


T was in the summer of 1907 that I made a visit at 

Lamb House. I had met Henry James in 1905, when he 

was engaged in that perilous adventure of re-discoy. 

ering his native land after twenty-one years of self. 
exile, of which so many reverberations and perturbations are 
to be found in his Letters. Indeed, it was my privilege to act 
more or less as his guide through the murky labyrinth of 
Chicago, and I remember one notable occasion when | 
accompanied him from a luncheon engagement on the far 
South Side via the suburban train along the wintry shore of 
the Lake—it was then bleak March — through the 
smudged purlieus of the untidy city into the black gloom of 
the Loop. I have still in memory a quite vivid picture of the 
distinguished expatriate sitting huddled on the dingy bench 
of the suburban car, draped in the loose folds of a non- 
descript British mackintosh, hands clasped about a baggy 
British umbrella, his face haggard under the shuttling blows 
of the Chicago panorama. “What monstrous ugliness!” he 
murmured once, in a tone of pure physical anguish. (“ The 
grim, gray Chicago,” later on he wrote in commiseration to 
his brother William, who was about to descend into the same 
purgatorial adventure — forgetting that even in Chicago it 
is not always March — “will be your daily medium.”) In 
the single letter dated from Chicago which his discreet — 
his too discreet — literary executor, Mr. Lubbock, per- 
mitted to see light, he wrote: 

“T am already (after 17 days of ‘the great Middle West’) 
rather spent and weary, weary of motion and chatter, and 
oh, of such an unimagined dreariness of ugliness (on many, 
on most sides!) and of the perpetual effort of trying to ‘do 
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© justice’ to what one doesn’t like. If one could only damn it 


and have done with it! So much of it is rank with good 
intentions. . . . This Chicago is huge, infinite (of potential 
size and form, and even of actual;) black, smoky, o/d-looking, 
very like some preternaturally boomed Manchester or Glas- 
gow lying beside a colossal lake (Michigan) of hard pale 
green jade, and putting forth railway antennae of mad- 


. dening complexity and gigantic length,” etc. 


Before closing this shuddering outburst, however, the 


novelist celebrated the luxury of his private bath and toilet 


at the University Club — “the universal joy of this coun- 


) try, in private houses or wherever: a feature that is really 
> almost a consolation for many things.” 


Two years of repose in that “tight anchorage at Rye, a 


> definite little downward burrow, in the ancient world” — 


as he wrote Edmund Gosse in a piteous access of homesick- 
ness — had served to obliterate in great part the nightmare 
of his American adventure; and my host proved to be at 


| Lamb House a much more cheerful and communicating 


mortal than the harassed traveller beside the “hard pale 
green jade” of Lake Michigan. After a ramble on the smooth 
downs — the novelist’s accustomed daily airing — we re- 
turned one evening of my brief visit to dinner and talk about 
the library fire, which fell naturally enough upon methods 
of literary composition. James, who was sauntering to and 
fro in the room, one hand in his trousers’ pocket and the 
other holding a smouldering cigarette used to emphasize the 
turn of his enormous periods, described his recently devel- 
oped method of composing, whereby a skilful amanuensis 
caught his words as they flowed or rather burst in gusts, 
while he ambulated, cigarette in hand, about his study. I 
say “burst” rather than “flow,” because at that time Henry 
James had a distinct, though I suspect cultivated, hesitation 
in speech, an asthmatic catch, which favored the mental 
formulation of the huge sentence apparatus he was about to 
project. The phrases, like tangled balls of knitting wool, 
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were shot out over the obstacle of the stammer, again 
repressed until another link had come forward, and so on, 
until in a final sighing subsidence, the sentence was finished, 
the thing done, ended (unless to be re-gurgitated and re-knit 
in the next burst of utterance!). 

“You began,” I interposed in one of these impedimental 
pauses, “this method of composition, by aid of amanuensis, 
in the middle of ‘Princess Casamassima’?”’ 

“How did you know that?” he shot back with an unin. 
hibited directness of speech that reverted to the days of 
“Washington Square.” 

“Because,” I said, “that is where your style began to 
change.” 

“Oh!” he mused, frowningly — and after a time pro. 
ceeded to defend the process of dictation over the labors of 
written composition. His admirable secretary, it seemed, 
typed his flowing periods with wide-spaced lines so that the 
novelist could easily make the many revisions — and com- 
pressions — he found so necessary. The manuscript was then 
re-typed and the process repeated until after the agonizing 
struggle with proof the thing was finally dismissed to the 
public. Our talk was interesting to me because of my very 
definite convictions on these mztters of mechanical method, 
which differed quite radically from those of the Master. 

I find among his Letters one to his English literary agent, 
Mr. Pinker, further illustrating and defending his method 
of composition, which obviously had so much to do with 
that surprising evolution of style from, say, “The Portrait 
of a Lady” to “The Wings of a Dove.”’ The agent had 
been prodding or inquiring for manuscript (“The Golden 
Bowl’’), and the novelist defends and excuses himself: 

“I have been working on the book with unremitting in- 
tensity the whole of every blessed morning since I began it, 
some thirteen months ago. . . . But I can work only in my 
own way — a deucedly good one, by the same token! — and 
am producing the best book, I seem to conceive, that I have 
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ever done. I have really done it fast, for what it is, and for 
the way I do it — the way I seem condemned to; which is 
to overtreat my subject by developments and amplifications 
that have, in large part, eventually to be greatly compressed, 
but to the prior operation of which the thing afterwards 
owes what is most durable in its quality. I have written, in 
perfection, 200,000 words of the G.B. — with the rarest per- 
| fection! — and you can imagine how much of that, which 
| has taken time, has had to come out. It is not, assuredly, an 
» economical way of work in the short run, but it is, for me, 
in the long; and at any rate one can proceed but in one’s 
own manner.” 

| Presently we shall see to what extent these “developments 
; and amplifications” ran when it came to re-treating his 
earlier work in preparation for the definitive “New York 
| Edition,” and it is permissible to believe that not always 
was the final draft so “greatly compressed” from its ad- 
mitted “overtreatment.” At any rate that was the novel- 
ist’s final method of working out his conceptions, a method, 
be it observed (as one can see at a glance by inspecting the 
facsimile of a page of the revised proofs of “The American” 
in the Letters), the exact opposite of Balzac, who built up 
on the bare tramework of his story an enormous accretion of 
interpolations. The Henry James way was much like the 
process boys use in making snow images, of cutting away the 
superfluous bulk of accumulated material, and pressing out 
the features from the compressible matter under their hand. 
It is further to be noted that when it came to the more 
cramping form of the play, the novelist was forced back upon 
the word-saving drudgery of manual composition. Says Mr. 
Lubbock, in the introduction to the second volume of the 
Letters: “The blissful hours of dictation in the garden-house 
at Rye were interrupted while he was at work on the plays; 
he found he could compass the concision of the play-form 
only by writing with his own hand, forgoing the temptation 
to expand and develop which came while he created aloud.” 
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That there were readers who regretted the old manner and 
wished that the novelist might return to the more laborious 
practice of “writing with his own hand,” forgoing the 
temptation to expand and develop which came while he 
created aloud — that “‘overtreating” the subject by “de. 
velopments and amplifications,” there is ample evidence in 
this characteristically frank and zestful letter from William 
James to his brother Henry on the occasion of reading 
“The American Scene” — that result of the phantasmagoria 
of the repatriated — in May, 1907: 

“You know how opposed your whole ‘third manner’ of 
execution is to the literary ideals which animate my crude 
and Orson-like breast, mine being to say a thing in one 
sentence as straight and explicit as it can be made, and then 
to drop it forever; yours being to avoid naming it straight, 
but by dint of breathing and sighing all round and round it, 
to arouse in the reader who may have had a similar percep. 
tion already (Heaven help him if he hasn’t!) the illusion 
of a solid object, made (like the ‘ghost’ at the Polytechnic) 
wholly out of impalpable materials, air, and the prismatic 
interferences of light, ingeniously focussed by mirrors upon 
empty space. But you do it, that’s the queerness! And the 
complication of innuendo and associative reference on the 
enormous scale to which you give way to it does so build oui 
the matter for the reader that the result is to solidify, by the 
mere bulk of the process, the like perception from which he 
has to start. As air, by dint of its volume, will weigh like a 
corporeal body; so his own poor little initial perception, 
swathed in this gigantic envelopment of suggestive atmos- 
phere, grows like a germ into something vastly bigger and 
more substantial. But it’s the rummest method for one to 
employ systematically as you do nowadays; and you employ 
it at your peril. In this crowded and hurried reading age, 
pages that require such close attention remain unread and 
neglected. . . . The method seems perverse: ‘Say it out, for 
God’s sake,’ they cry, ‘and have done with it.’ And so I say 
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now, give us one thing in your older, directer manner, just 
to show that, in spite of your paradoxical success in this 
unheard-of method, you can still write according to accepted 
canons. Give us that interlude; and then continue like the 
‘curiosity of literature’ which you have become. For gleams 
and innuendoes and felicitous verbal insinuations you are 
unapproachable, but the core of literature is solid. Give it 
to us once again! The bare perfume of things will not support 
existence, and the effect of solidity you reach is but perfume 
and simulacrum.”’ 

Knowing the novelist’s sensitive ruffling at the merest hint 
of criticism about his cherished methods, I have looked 
searchingly through his correspondence of this period to dis- 
cover the reaction to this hearty beating from “dearest 
Brother William.” It must somewhere have left the mark of 
its welts. Henry James could never have passed by that “by 
dint of breathing and sighing all round and round it,” or 
“the illusion of a solid object made . . . wholly out of im- 
palpable materials, air, and the prismatic interference of 
light, ingeniously focussed by mirrors on empty space,” that 
reminder that “‘the core of literature is solid,” and “‘the bare 
perfume of things will not support existence, and the effect 
of solidity you reach is but perfume and simulacrum” — no, 
these thumps could not have passed, unnoted and unre- 
quited. But I have looked in vain. That discreet editor — 
the too discreet Mr. Lubbock, who has taken his task as a 
trust to be fulfilled that the real subject shall not by any 
inadvertent slip be allowed to become known to the inquisi- 
tive public — has carefully “lifted” from the correspondence 
the reply to this ardent brotherly flagellation. | 

Yet under another date altogether — in fact two years 
previous —in a letter of November 23, 1905, from Lamb 
House to “‘ Dearest William,” I have found tucked into some 
graceful family verbiage (in which Henry was so adept) what 
must have been an echo of the same controversy, if not 
exactly a riposte to the blunt attack I have quoted. Either 
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the editor of Henry’s correspondence has boldly — and 
baldly — shifted this letter out of its true sequence in order 
to disguise the family jar on literary convictions — or, what 
is equally likely, the controversy was perennial, beaten into 
immediate flame by the brothers’ recent meetings in the 
United States. At any rate, here it is and lively enough to 
have been sent in reply to that objurgation — “Say it ou 
for God’s sake, and have done with it”’: 

“I mean (in response to what you write me of your having 
read the Golden B.) to try to produce some uncanny form 
of thing, in fiction, that will gratify you, as Brother — but 
let me say, dear William, that I shall greatly be humiliated 
if you do like it, and thereby lump it, in your affection, with 
things, of the current age, that I have heard you express 
admiration for and that I would sooner descend to a dis. 
honored grave than have written. Still I wi// write you your 
book, on that two-and-two-make-four system on which all 
the awful truck that surrounds us is produced, and then 
descend to my dishonored grave — taking up the art of the 
slate pencil instead of, longer, the art of the brush. ... 
But it is, seriously, too late at night, and I am too tired, for 
me to express myself on this question — beyond saying that 
I’m always sorry when I hear of your reading anything of 
mine, and always hope you won’t — you seem to me so cor- 
stitutionally unable to ‘enjoy’ it, and so condemned to look 
at it from a point of view remotely alien to mine in writing 
it, and to the conditions out of which, as mine, it has in- 
evitably sprung — so that all the intentions that have been 
its main reason for being (with me) appear never to have 
reached you at all — and you appear even to assume that the 
life, the elements forming its subject-matter, deviate from 
felicity in not having an impossible analogy with the life of 
Cambridge. I see nowhere about me done or dreamed of the 
things that alone for me constitute the interest of the doing 
of the novel — and yet it is in a sacrifice of them on their 
very own ground that the thing you suggest to me evidently 
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consists. It shows how far apart and to what different ends 
we have had to work out (very naturally and properly!) our 
respective intellectual lives.” 

Henry concludes this dignified (all but the sneer at the 
Cambridge way of life) fraternal self-defense, with a rhap- 
sody upon “Kipps,” which (together with ““Tono Bungay” 
© and “Ann Veronica,” for which he had a similar admiration) 
one would think sufficiently in the “ two-and-two-make-four 
system” recommended by Brother William — and, also, with 
} a generous appreciation of the stern William’s own manner 
» and matter in his recent publications. 

» To return to our conversations those summer days at 
| Lamb House: they were — naturally — for the most part on 
) the topic of the definitive edition — the New York Edition 
) — of the novelist’s works. The project had been under way 
» ever since the American visit — indeed, it was one of the 
' attendant considerations that had moved him to make the 
§ journey, and since his return he had been at work on the 
| new edition. In March of 1907 he wrote Miss Grace Norton: 
} “Ihave been very busy all these last months in revising my 
| Productions for a (severely-sifted) Collective and Definitive 
| Edition.” To me he emphasized the quality of selectiveness 
) which the new edition was to exemplify: it was to be “se- 
| verely-sifted,” and also embellished. ‘“‘Indeed,” he said, “‘it 
was only on that condition that I consented to its being 
| undertaken at all.” Knowing even in my inexperience of 
those days something of the ways of publishers with authors 
whose success is more of esteem than of dollars, I added the 
necessary grain of salt to this presentation of the situation, 
in which view I am fortified by discovering among the 
Letters a frank complaint to Howells of the restrictions to 
which the American publishers were forcing him by con- 
fining the New York Edition to twenty-three (ultimately 
twenty-four) volumes. This necessitated the exclusion, to its 
creator's regret, of the “tolerably full and good Bostonians 
of nearly a quarter-century ago; that production never 
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having, even to my much-disciplined patience, received any 
sort of justice.” “As for the Edition itself,” he continues, 
“it has racked me a little that I’ve had to leave out so many 
things that would have helped to make for rather a more 
vivid completeness. I don’t at all regret the things, pretty 
numerous, that I’ve omitted from deep-seated preference and 
design; but I do a little those that are crowded out by 
want of space and by the rigor of the 23 vols. and 23 only, 
which were the condition of my being able to arrange the 
matter with the Scribners at all.” 

This was written in 1908 towards the close of the exhaust. 
ing labor, but in the summer of 1907 the author was full of 
the opportunity for suppression and emendation which “the 
selective and definitive edition” was to make. I was dis. 
turbed to find that among the “pretty numerous things 
omitted from deep-seated preference and design” was to be 
“Washington Square,” an assortment of comparatively 
straightforward tales in his early American manner, and 
also, I believe, “Daisy Miller,” which found a reprieve, 
possibly thanks to the publishers’ conviction that it was one 
of the few commercially remunerative books in the list. 

Whatever my emotions may have been over the selective. 
ness of the new edition, they paled beside those which the 
Master’s view of his duty to his older creations called for. 
That, in short, was nothing less than a complete “re-writ- 
ing” of these earlier and primitively simple efforts in the 
later manner —the manner of the amanuensis and the 
“overtreatment”! This process of “re-touching” is alluded 
to in many passages of his letters of this date, which rein- 
force my own recollection of our considerable discussion on 
the point whether a creator ought to take these sorts o! 
liberties with his past creations, and what sorts he might 
safely undertake. Apropos of the discarded “ Bostonians,’ 
James wrote Howells: “It will take, doubtless, a great deal 
of artful re-doing — and I haven’t, now, had the courage of 
time for anything so formidable as touching and re-touching 
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© it.” One wishes that this access of lassitude had overtaken 
> the novelist earlier in his labors, so that “ Roderick Hudson” 
> and “The American” might have escaped the too eager 
brush of the Re-toucher! In the letter to Miss Grace Norton 
from which I have already quoted, James says of the 
revision: 
} “Then hitches and halts supervened — the whole matter 
being complicated by the variety and the conflict of my 
» scattered publishers, till at last the thing is on the right 
© basis (in the two countries — for it has all had to be brought 
) about by quite separate arts here and in America) and a 
‘handsome’ — I hope really handsome and not too cheap — 
© in fact sufficiently dear — array will be the result — owing 
) much to the close amendment (and even ‘rewriting’) of the 
) four earliest novels and to illuminatory classification, col- 
: location, juxtaposition and separation through the whole 
series.’ 
| I quote the entire sentence precisely as written because it 
) illustrates admirably the kind of medium into which the old, 
| and more limpid, work was to be run. He adds, “The work 
| on the earlier novels has involved much labor — to the best 
| effect for the vile things I’m convinced.” 
It was on what Henry James himself might have called, 
> in the earlier days, a suave English summer afternoon that 
the complete heinousness, from my point of view, of the con- 
| templated undertaking against those youthful writings was 
revealed to me. The novelist, comfortably filling an ample 
chaise longue on the lawn of Lamb House, read to me certain 
passages from the first edition of “The American” (1877), 
then the amended and re-touched version on which he was 
then at work. The former was brisk and direct enough to 
please even “ Brother William” — the book of a young man. 
The new, “re-touched” sentences dropping in asthmatic 
involutions from the novelist’s lips sounded to me like the 
“mouthings and breathings” to which Brother William had 
objected so vigorously, and the “emendations”’ stood out 
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like spots on the clean, neat pages of the original, so easily 
visible they were even to the hearing. And the revised ver. 
sion was somehow in the slower mood of age, ill fitting itself 
to the simple theme of “The American.” 

As a young novice I was considerably in awe of my host, 
the respected Master of my craft; nevertheless, I ventured 
after a while (as the effects of his “re-touching” became 
more and more painfully evident) to remonstrate — to say 
something about the respect one owed to one’s past, living 
or buried, and the impossibility of this sort of resurrection 
by breathing the breath of one’s present life into what for 
good or ill had been done and finished under another inspira. 
tion, as a different if inferior person. (After comparing the 
two versions of “The American” before writing this article, 
I am more convinced than ever of this truth!) My host, how. 
ever, did not agree with me in the least, and as always when- 
ever his own practice was in question took me up roundly 
and vivaciously. This was the theme, if I remember rightly, 
of our remaining intercourse during my visit, and though 
the Master overbore me with his gusty asseverations (‘ 
could never allow such bad writing in a definitive edition!”), 
and I yielded a bit, to the extent of admitting verbal cor. 
rections (for one need not, I thought, preserve one’s ~e in 
grammar and punctuation, assuming one made any, fo 
posterity to gloat over); but on the main point of conten- 
tion, being unconvinced, I sank into a polite silence and let 
the older man have his way — until on the occasion of the 
inevitable bread-and-butter letter, from some small place in 
Brittany to which I had gone after the Lamb House visit. 
That letter must have contained some bolder iteration of my 
viewpoint — to let one’s past get along as best it might, 4 
part and a genuine part of one’s whole to tinker with which 
was as clearly dangerous as to try to re-live one’s early loves 
— and sufficiently spirited (at a safe distance from my awe- 
some host) to have elicited this reply: 
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“LAMB HOUSE 
RYE, SUSSEX 
August 7th, 1907. 


“Dear Robert Herrick: 

It has been charming to hear from you, but I am always 
miles & miles behind all proper forms of correspondence. 
When I have done a day’s stint of work — that is of ‘ literary 
composition’ — with any intensity, any power to write fur- 
ther in any manner, dreadfully abandons me. I am depleted 
& exanimate, & letters come off as they can — the larger 
proportion of them never coming off at all. But I must thank 
you for the gentle gift of Te Common Lot too (which I want 
to read & shall read: it rests on my table only till I shall have 
got into the traces again for dragging my cart along in its 
customary ruts. I have been since my return from the U. S. 
much derailed — but things are running more smoothly. I 
rejoice heartily that your Breton conditions prove so charm- 
ing to you and may you ( ?) the romantic experience. Why 
do you speak of ‘sparing’ me the expression of your ‘unre- 
generate enthusiasm’ for them? I shouldn’t have supposed 
that at this time of day j’en étais encore at having to prove 
my haunting preoccupation with the things of France. You 
didn’t even come — you told me — to my fanatical Balzac 
lecture! — All thanks, at any rate, for your so curious & 
urgent remarks on the matter of my revisions, in respect to 
some of the old stuff I spoke of to you in connection with the 
plan of an édition définitive. I am greatly touched by your 
having felt and thought strongly enough on the matter to 
take the trouble to remonstrate at the idea of my re-touch- 
ing. The re-touching with any insistence will in fact bear but 
on one book (The American — on R. Hudson and the P. of 
a Lady very much less) but in essence I shouldn’t have 
planned the edition at all unless I had felt close revision — 
wherever seeming called for — to be an indispensable part 
of it. I do every justice to your contention, but don’t think 
me reckless or purblind if I say that I hold myself really 
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right & you really wrong. The raison d’étre (the edition’s) js 
in its being selective as well as collective, & by the mere fact 
of leaving out certain things (I have tried to read over 
Washington Square and I can’t, & I fear it must go!) | 
exercise a control, a discrimination, I treat certain portions 
of my work as unhappy accidents. (Many portions of many 
—of all—men’s work are.) From that it is but a step 
further — but it is 1 o’clock a.m. & I’ve written 7 letters, § 
I won’t attempt to finish that sentence or expand my mean. 
ing. Forgive my blatant confidence in my own lucid literary 
sense! If I had planned not to re-touch — that is revise 
closely — I would have reprinted a// my stuff & that idea is 
horrific. You also will be ravished! Trust me & I shall be 
justified. But good night & pardon my untidy scrawl & my 
belated incoherence. Recall me kindly to your wife & believe 


me, Yours always, 
HENRY JAMES.” 


This reply to my protest, judging from the letters dis. 
creetly revealed by Mr. Lubbock, is characteristic of the 
novelist’s elaborate approach of apology towards his sub- 
ject, in which at the close are embedded the few realistic 
words of his message to his correspondent, as — “Trust me 
and IJ shall be justified!” In Mr. Lubbock’s collection of the 
Letters I find a similar answer to an apparently similar pro- 
test against the novelist’s freedom in re-touching early work, 
and ruining old simplicities by new sophistications. Under 
date of November 12, 1906, James wrote to Mrs. Dew- 
Smith from Lamb House: “What I have tried for is a mere 
revision of surface and expression, as the thing [in this case, 
“Roderick Hudson”) is positively in many places quite 
vilely written!” 

“Brother William’s” philosophy should have convinced 
the novelist of the impossibility — above all in his peculiar 
case — of making a “mere revision of surface and expres- 
sion” without inevitably affecting “the substance,” where 
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the two are so inextricably fused as Henry James under 
other circumstances would be only too delighted to admit 
that they are fused in his own work. 

The proof of the matter, however — and it is not to my 
thinking even now after so many other more important 
interests have imposed themselves upon our attention, a 
totally unimportant matter — is to be found in a close com- 
parison of such a fresh, young man’s rendering of life in 


; “The American” (1877) with the re-touched style of the 


version in the New York Edition. Fortunately the more 
dramatic and conversational passages—and there are 
rather more of them than are usually to be found in a James 


) novel — are comparatively free of the “‘tidying-up”’ process, 


but the explanatory and more deeply analytical and sum- 
marizing passages have suffered a strange sea-change from 


} youth to middle, even old age. How constantly the re-touch- 


ing brush was used upon “The American” may be seen by 


| glancing at the facsimile of a page of the revised proof 


already referred to. The effects obtained by such verbal 
re-working are illustrated in two sets of typical passages 
from the same novel printed here in parallel columns: 


ORIGINAL EDITION, P. 6 


...+ The gentleman on the di- 
van was a powerful specimen of an 
American. But he was not only a 
fine American; he was in the first 
place, physically, a fine man. He 
appeared to possess that kind of 
health and strength which, when 
found in perfection, are the most 
impressive — the physical capital 
which the owner does nothing to 
“keep up.” If he was a muscular 
Christian, it was quite without 
knowing it. 


NEW YORK EDITION, P. 2 


. . . The gentleman on the di- 
van was the superlative American; 


-to which affirmation of character 


he was partly helped by the gen- 
eral easy magnificence of his man- 
hood. He appeared to possess that 
kind of health and strength which, 
when found in perfection, are the 
most impressive — the physical 
tone which the owner does nothing 
to “keep up.” If he was a muscular 
Christian it was quite without 
doctrine. 


In this instance the re-touching is hardly more than verbal, 
and yet the tendency to substitute the general and the 
47 
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abstract, characteristic of age, may be observed in “to which 
affirmation of character he was partly helped by the general 
easy magnificence of his manhood” in place of the simpler, 
“he was in the first place, physically, a fine man,” and “jt 
was quite without doctrine” for “quite without knowing 


it. 


ORIGINAL EDITION, PP. 215-16 


He flattered himself that he was 
not in love, but his biographer may 
be supposed to know better. He 
claimed, at least, none of the ex- 
emptions and emoluments of the 
romantic passion. Love, he be- 
lieved, made a fool of a man, and 
his present emotion was not folly 
but wisdom; wisdom sound, se- 
rene, well-directed. What he felt 
was an intense, all-consuming ten- 
derness, which had for its object 
an extraordinarily graceful and 
delicate, and at the same time 
impressive, woman who lived in a 
large gray house on the left bank 
of the Seine. This tenderness 
turned very often into a positive 
heart-ache; a sign in which, cer- 
tainly, Newman ought to have 
read the appellation which science 
has conferred upon his sentiment. 
When the heart has a _ heavy 
weight upon it, it hardly matters 
whether the weight be of gold or 
of lead; when, at any rate, happi- 
ness passes into that place in 
which it becomes identical with 
pain, a man may admit that the 
reign of wisdom is temporarily 
suspended. Newman wished Ma- 
dame de Cintré so well that noth- 
ing he could think of doing for her 


NEW YORK EDITION, PP. 239-41 


He flattered himself be had not 
fallen, and hadn’t needed to fall, 
after the fashion enjoined by him 
on Valentin, in love, but his 
biographer may be supposed to 
know better what, as he would 
have said, was the matter with 
him. He claimed certainly none of 
the exemptions and emoluments 
of the merely infatuated state. 
That state, he considered, was too 
consistent with asininity, and he 
had never had a firmer control of 
his reason or a higher opinion of 
his judgment. What he was con- 
scious of, none the less, was an 
intense, all-consuming tenderness, 
which had for its object an ex- 
traordinarily graceful and harmo- 
nious, yet at the same time insidi- 
ously agitating woman who lived 
in a grand gray house on the left 
bank of the Seine. His theory of 
his relation to her was that he had 
become conscious of how beauti- 
fully she might, for the question 
of his future, come to his aid. . . . 

He really wouldn’t have minded 
if some harsh need for mere money 
had most driven her; the creak of 
that hinge would have been sweet 
to him had it meant the giving 
way of the door of separation. 
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in the future rose to the high 
standard which his present mood 
had set itself. She seemed to him 
so felicitous a product of nature 
and circumstance that his inven- 
tion, musing on future combina- 
tions, was constantly catching its 
breath with the fear of stumbling 
into some brutal compression or 
mutilation of her beautiful per- 
sonal harmony. This is what I 
mean by Newman’s tenderness: 

. A rose-crowned Greek of old, 
gazing at a marble goddess with 
his whole bright intellect resting 
satisfied in the act, could not have 
been a more complete embodiment 
of the wisdom that loses itself in 
the enjoyment of quiet harmonies. 


739 


What he wanted was to ¢ake her, 
and that her feeling herself taken 
should come back to him for their 
common relief. The full surrender, 
so long as she didn’t make it, left 
the full assurance an unrest and a 
yearning — from which all his own 
refuge was in the fine ingenuity, 
the almost grim extravagance, of 
the prospective provision he was 
allowing to accumulate. . . . And 
the impression must now thereby 
have been for him, he thought, 
very much that of the wistful 
critic or artist who studies “style” 
in some exquisite work or some 
quiet genius, and who sees it come 
and come and come, and sstill 
never fail, like the truth of a per- 
fect voice or the safety of a perfect 
temper. Just as such a student 
might say to himself, “‘How could 
I have got on without this par- 
ticular research?” so Christopher 
Newman could only say, “Fancy 
this being to be had and — with 


my general need — my not having 
it!” 


This passage illustrates the more insidious dangers of the 


re-working process when in middle or old age the creator sets 
himself to re-draw a figure conceived in youth. For if I am 
not mistaken Henry James has here subtly, probably uncon- 
sciously, altogether altered the character of his early hero — 
a plain, unadorned, unsubtle American, such as doubtless 
the novelist knew in plenty at the time when he conceived 
“The American” — by elaborating his reaction to his pas- 
sion into something too conscious (and too sensual) for = 
character as originally given to his imagination. The “ 

sidiously agitating woman” is a gratuitous addition not in 
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keeping with what the story presents of Newman, nor was 
he the middle-aged egotist in his love that conceived “his 
theory of his relation to her was that he had become con. 
scious of how beautifully she might, for the question of his 
future, come to his aid.” It is only the sophistication of an 
age, at which neither Newman nor his youthful creator had 
arrived in 1877, that conceives of a “full surrender, so long 
as she didn’t make it, left the full assurance an unrest and 
a yearning”’; and finally it is wholly the mature, not to say 
ageing heart, that in the spirit of the connoisseur sums u 
his hero’s final attitude in love thus — “ ‘How could I have 
got on without this particular research?’ so Christopher 
Newman could only say, ‘Fancy this being to be had and — 
with my general need — my not having it!’” But I can’t 
fancy young Henry James’s Christopher Newman saying 
about his love any such thing, nor feeling even remotely that 
way about Madame de Cintré. Such a reaction to love is 
reserved for the egotism of maturity where the property 
interest has sufficiently established itself as instinct to cor- 
rode even the loftiest of relations. In this instance the 
Re-toucher has not merely put in a feature here and accen- 
tuated a dull tone there, but he has superimposed upon a 
quite simple and consistent type a much more conscious and, 
to my taste, less attractive personality. 

There are, of course, many other equally applicable in- 
stances of the fatal re-drawing done in re-touching, notably 
in the last summarizing chapter of the book where New- 
man’s quite intelligibly saddened consciousness of defeat is 
woven into an ingenious web of subtle considerations, with 
the inevitable arabesques, such as, “he might have been 
some solitary spare athlete practising restlessly in the cor- 
ridor of the circus”! (which it is wholly impossible for me to 
imagine Christopher Newman ever thinking of). There are 
laws protecting children against too ruthless treatment by 
parents: for the artist there should be some sort of con- 
science, which forbids him to lay hands on the offspring of 
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his youth. Pirandello’s “Six Characters” might well take 
this into account in their search for a creator! 

As I close these pages, other matters of our conversation 
those summer days in the pleasant brick house at Rye come 
back to memory — estimates by the Master of Gissing, 
anecdotes of Hardy (and “Jude the Obscure”), of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward (“Dear good lady! she did not understand 
a single word I was saying!”’), of De Maupassant, and so on; 
but these were largely gossip. The one important considera- 
tion of art which we discussed was this matter of re-treating 
old work. And that I realize is, after all, of not ultimate 
importance. These questions of literary technique, of the 
artist’s dealings with his art, bulked larger perhaps in the 
emptier days before the great Disaster was ever dreamed of. 
At least, they did to me, who had embarked upon the 
writer’s dubious and fascinating course. And Henry James 
on his pinnacle of deeply appreciated isolation could quite 
suitably trouble his soul voluminously about them. It is now 
another if not a better world, and the preoccupations of our 
writers are about matters that I am afraid would “horridly” 


disturb the serenity of the noted expatriate, laboring at his 
long task of transubstantiating by means of words Manner 
almost (if never quite!) into Matter. 
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A CHILD’S RELIGION 
By W. M. LETTS 


S there any story of childhood more interesting, more 
pathetic, more human than Mr. Gosse’s “Father and 
Son,” which records his childish thoughts and deeds in 
the strange household of those two fanatical saints, 

Philip Gosse and his wife? It is a book for laughter and for 
tears, a book that rouses old memories and begets reflections 
on the dangers of overstraining a child’s sensitive nerves. 
In the present day this fear is so potent that most children 
are shielded from anything that can make religion hard, 
uncomfortable, terrifying, or exacting. Few children are 
brought to the long service of Sunday morning. They have, 
instead, a delightful half hour of bright hymns and a short 
address, which is generally a story told so pleasantly that 
the youngest child listens without drumming of heels or 
twisting of fingers. 

In few households do family prayers break up the evening 
games; in few is the catechism learned or repeated. Learning 
a text a day or the collect on Sunday is, I suppose, an antique 
custom fallen into decay. And I wonder often — for one 
cannot know — whether the children of to-day are happier 
in this comfortable religion than their parents of the Vic- 
torian Age, who learned texts and listened or dreamed through 
Sunday services. One cannot know until the children of 
to-day are old enough to tell us of the faith that was in them. 

A child’s earliest conceptions of a spiritual world must be 
supremely interesting and important. But they can only be 
guessed vaguely by elders and recorded long afterwards like 
dreams that are fled. Religious art, combined with his expe- 
rience of his father, gives many a child an idea of the 


Be 
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Almighty. It 1s, of course, as anthropomorphic as any sav- 
age’s conception. An old, rather severe, bearded gentleman 


By on a throne was the Victorian child’s picture of God the 


") Father. A South African child passing a statue of President 
) Kruger asked his mother, “Is that God?” And a little boy 
") who had just been scolded severely by his father, asked in 
my all good faith, “Daddy, are you God?” In each case a certain 
) severity suggested the likeness. The Second Person of the 
> Trinity has borne more the likeness of the mother and been 
) associated with tender ideas, such as rescued lambs and little 
> children. Hymnology has made Him “Jesus, tender Shep- 


herd.” 


With some children a sense of this gracious and ever- 
present Personality is so strong that life is colored by it. 


| But I think this is rarer now than in the Victorian days when 
) Mrs. Prentiss wrote her books, and religion was a preoccu- 
| pation with the children of Evangelical parents, and with 


Roman Catholic children just as much; for the childish 


| experiences of the Carmelite saint, “The Little Flower,” as 
) she is called, might be the experience of a Protestant child 
» of the same period. The strong personal realization of the 


Savior’s influence would be the same in both cases, together 
with a hypersensitive conscience and the other-worldliness 
that are rare to-day. 

Yet only lately I heard a story of simple happy faith that 
shows the children of to-day under the same gracious influ- 
ence. A little girl four years old fell from an automobile 
going at full speed. The terrified mother had been carried 
some way before the engine could be stopped. She looked 
round to find the child running towards her. 

“Weren’t you frightened, darling?” the mother asked. 

“No, mummy,” was the answer. “Jesus just said, ‘Get 
up and run after your mother.’” 

Happily, one would think, there are no children in this 
generation like John Evelyn’s son Richard, who died at five 
years old. “He would of himself,” wrote Evelyn in his 
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diary, ‘‘select the most pathetic Psalms and chapters out of 
Job, to read to his maid during his sickness, telling her, when 
she pitied him, that all God’s children must suffer affliction, 
He declaimed against the vanities of the world, before he had 
seen any. . . . The last time he had been at church (which 
was at Greenwich), I asked him, according to custom, what 
he remembered of the sermon; two good things, Father, said 
he, bonum gratiae and bonum gloriae, with a just account 
of what the preacher said.” 

This poor little prodigy, who at two years and a half, could 
perfectly read any of the English, Latin, French, or Gothic 
letters is not an example for the healthily ignorant children 
of to-day. With less learning he might have lived longer and 
not caused the pathetic entry in the diary: “Here ends the 
joy of my life, and for which I go ever mourning to the 
grave.” 

A book that can be compared with Gosse’s “‘ Father and 
Son” in its vivid picture of a child’s spiritual life in a strict 
Evangelical home in Mid-Victorian days is George Tyrrell’s 
Autobiography — a story so wonderfully human and humor- 
ous that the heavy name autobiography seems to wrong it. 
Tyrrell is unashamedly frank in all his confessions. He makes 
no pretense of early piety. 

“Of my first conceptions, or rather pictures,” he writes, 
“of things divine I should be ashamed to speak, were it not 
that I believe that all children are much alike in their 
attempts to grapple with what are the feeblest thoughts of 
formed minds, and ridiculous at that. We had a moral 
picture-book (‘Aunt Oddamadodd’ — euphonically, so it 
sounded to me) in which was portrayed a certain Ugly Jane, 
with her hair in a net, who was addicted to the evil habit of 
making grimaces before the glass; upon which a justly 
enraged Heaven caught her flagrante delicto, in the act of 
putting out her tongue, and there fixed her forever to the 
consequences of her wilful choice — surely an apt illustra- 
tion of the irreparable and eternal consequences of mortal 
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; sin! Well — He alone knows why — but that young lady, 


dreeing her sad doom, served as my phantasm of God for 


® years and years; and, even now, if the word is pronounced 
® as we were taught to pronounce it — Gaud (as distinct from 
4 the short-vowelled gods of the heathen) — that grotesque 
D image is the first thing that starts into my imagination.’ 


Father Tyrrell admits that, in spite of the piety of his 


3 § home atmosphere and the sincere goodness of his mother 
1 he had not the faintest interest in religion until he was nearly 
grown up, and then the interest led him in a direction quite 
B} antagonistic to the teaching of his youth. This lack of inter- 
j est he explains: “I do not consider that this was a state of 
H doubt or disbelief; it was simply that, as soon as I was 
) capable of thinking at all, the elementary religious truths 
B meant nothing to me and were unreal and dreamy. It was 
} a subject I knew nothing about and did not understand, like 
)many other subjects that grown-up people used to talk 
Sabout.” Perhaps Tyrrell’s vivid and questioning mind was 


the better for this passivity. Other children of the period 


4 knew doubts and fears that I do not think even occur to 


‘most of the children of to-day. “Scrupulosity,” a nervous 
Hstate well known and actively combated by spiritual di- 
Prectors and by doctors, grew apace in the atmosphere of 


) many religious households in that period, and different forms 
| of faith knew the same disease with variations of symptom. 


I remember a child of my own late Victorian period who 
)suffered torments of mind when she first knew of the exist- 
Pence of atheism in a world that she believed convinced of the 
sexistence of God. She was sitting, it seems, under the table 
jin the dining-room of a pleasant house in Wicklow, listening, 

as children will, to the grown-up conversation by the fire. A 
much-beloved uncle was disputing the arguments of some 
well-known atheist of the day. Puffing comfortably at his 
Ipipe, he never noticed the hidden child, and set forth the 
case against religion before he began the counter arguments. 
But the child only heard one thing — one amazing hideous 


4 
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fact, that many people doubted the existence of God. They 
substituted protoplasm for the Creator. Then, argued the 
child, they might be right. It was evidently a matter of 
dispute. 

For years the problem tormented that child. Had she 
faith or had she not? The doubt darkened the sunny ways 
of childhood, took the shine out of the buttercups and the 
silver from the stars. She sought secluded places to struggle 
there alone. Usually, she tells me, it was a dark bathroom 
where there was some strange assistance in the shadows of 
branches on the frosted glass of the bathroom windows. 

“Do I believe? I do — I don’t,” so doubt would wrack the 
little Victorian. It was a poignant grief, desolate in its misery 
as homesickness when first a child is reft from its mother. 
At last, after years of this tribulation, a chance opening of 
“The Christian Year,” that typically Victorian book, 
brought consolation. The child, grown to a school-girl, read 
these words: 


For all thy rankling doubts so sore 

Love thou thy Savior still, 

Him for thy Lord and God adore 

And ever do His Will. 

Though vexing thoughts may seem to last 
Let not thy soul be quite o’ercast. 


She took it as a sign from Heaven and was comforted. 

A contemporary has told me lately of the nights that she 
spent, as a child, upon her knees. Long after the family had 
gone to bed, after her father’s footfall had ascended the 
stairs she would kneel by her cot literally wrestling in prayer 
for the renewed health of her mother and for family safety 
in an imminent Judgment Day, when all of them, big and 
little, might suffer the fate of the people in a haunting 
picture of the final cataclysm. How they terrified children — 
those old hideous pictures of the Judgment! Half-naked 
figures tumbling into a hot abyss, horned and hideous fiends 
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scurrying the worldling away to the smoky gloom — these 
scenes fascinated and haunted the minds that dwelt on them. 

There we have gained. Few houses preserve these mediae- 
val relics. The Devil, Hell, Judgment are not bogeys any 
more. And yet even there a certain stimulus has departed. 
That sense of personal combat and adventure which makes 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” a delightful book to childhood 
depends in part upon the personification of evil. 

In mediaeval days, which were childlike days, the Devil 
was rather a popular personality. He was a jest, a sort of 
religious “Mr. Punch.” To outwit him, to pull him by the 
nose or by the tail, gave a zest to the struggle against tempta- 
tion. ““Won’t it be great now to get the laugh of the Devil 
when we’re safe in Heaven?” was the constant saying of the 
guest-master of a Trappist Monastery in the South of Ire- 
land; and I have found the same cheerful acceptance of him 
in one of the few modern homes where his existence is taught. 

“T’ve been tempting the Devil to-day,” said a child of this 
household to his mother. 

“You mean he tempted you?” 

“I mean I annoyed him by not listening to him.” 

Temptation personified appeals to a child’s strong dra- 
matic instinct. Heredity, ill health, fatigue, exhausted nerves, 
may be very sound excuses for naughtiness and perversity. 
But these abstractions are nothing to a childish mind. An 
outside influence is something he can consciously fight, and 
he finds a stimulus in the combat. 

To many Victorians it seems that the present generation 
of children may be ethically sound, but they lack other- 
worldliness, with its gracious romance, with its lofty sense of 
values, and the motive power of definite evangelical religion. 
I use the word “evangelical” in its catholic sense, for this 
character alone gives life to orthodox and unorthodox creeds. 

One may judge the difference by comparing the children’s 
books of Victorian days with those of our time. In all the 
stories of those bygone years the appeal was made to con- 
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science, to personal religion. The appeal was delicate or in. 
sistent according to the gift of the writer. Take the stories 
of Hans Andersen, Miss Yonge, Mrs. Scott Gatty, Mrs, 
Ewing, the Hon. Mrs. Greene, Miss Frances Compton. With 
all their human charm, their consummate artistry, they had 
a definite recognition of a child’s conscience, his sense of 
responsibility to a personal God. Game ethics, school ethics, 
the sound principles of esprit de corps that run healthy riot 
through modern fiction had not much weight with those 
older writers, but I claim that the Victorians had a romance 
and an influence which cannot be equalled to-day. Is there 
any story for children, written in the last two decades, that 
can be compared with Andersen’s “Snow Queen,” Miss 
Yonge’s “Little Duke,’ Mrs. Ewing’s “Jackanapes,” or 
Miss Frances Compton’s “Gentle Heritage”? 

There was, of course, a rather violent pietism to be found 
in books like the famous “Fairchild Family,” where the 
moral literally bounds from the page. But this book is pre- 
Victorian. This is an extract from Lucy Fairchild’s Journal, 
“written when she was nine years and a half old”: 

“When papa was reading and praying, I wanted to be at 
play; and was tired of the Bible and did not wish to hear it. 
And then I thought a very bad thought indeed! When Mrs. 
Barker came, I despised her for not being pretty, though | 
knew that God had made her such as she is, and that He 
could make me like her in one moment.” 

Lucy on showing this book to her mother remarked, “Oh! 
Mama! Mama you cannot think what a wretched heart | 
have got.” Poor little Lucy! One only sees the humor and 
pathos of her wicked heart. The crudities of the book have 
banished it to the limbo of exaggerated propaganda. How 
different it is from the fine artistry of Mrs. Ewing in all her 
stories, and Mrs. Gatty in “Parables from Nature,” or Mrs. 
Greene in that well-loved nursery classic “Cushions and 
Corners.” 

Again, take the vast influence of definite religion in the 
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many American books that, in the Victorian era, were read 
in English nurseries and school-rooms. Nearly every English 
girl — like most American girls —of that time was dis- 
tinctly influenced by “Little Women” and “Good Wives.” 
Was there ever a torch-bearer so beloved as Louisa Alcott? 
No American ambassador will grudge her the greater glory 
of her gracious diplomacy. English girlhood suddenly learned 
to know and love American girlhood personified in Meg, Jo, 
Beth, and Amy. But the March home was definitely reli- 
gious. Christianity was the motive power behind the kind- 
ness, the gaiety, the interests of the household. It inspired 
Jo, the boyish, splendid heroine of the series of books. 

Of “The Wide Wide World” and kindred books I cannot 
speak personally, for I never read them. But they adorned 
every English school-room. And there were books for older 
children which had an unforgettable grace. I am thinking of 
“Stepping Heavenward,” “Patience Strong’s Outings,” 
“Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” and that classic, a story of 
girls, rather than for girls, “Hitherto,” by Adelaide Whitney. 
There is a passage in this book which is characteristic of the 
spirit of its time — that sense of personal religious responsi- 
bility, which many feel to be lacking to-day. Anstiss, the 
heroine, relates her own experience: 

“I began to wish, at scarcely thirteen, that I could be 
really good enough not to care for anything. I had been good 
alittle several times already, and given it up... . I feared 
already lest all should be over with me, and that I could never 
be saved. I thought I must be the one unmitigated thing or 
the other; that if I gave a thought to my new shoes, or took 
it into my head to curl my hair, or cared for my composition 
getting the highest mark and being read out on a Saturday, 
that I might as well leave off reading my Bible and saying 
my prayers. . . . | wondered what the real world-and-devil- 
proof goodness was made of; what it was that happened 
to people who were truly converted.” 

Does any girl of thirteen think such things nowadays? 
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She may be as good as Anstiss; she may have a keener desire 
to “play the game,” as she would express it. But does she 
know what the game is, why she should play it, or who js 
the Captain of her side? Does other-worldliness appeal to 
her in the same way? And if not is she the gainer or the 
loser? I recall the saying of a girl who is thirteen now. She 
was asked to consider her own approaching Confirmation, 
and she remarked naively: “What with school work and 
home lessons and all my hobbies I haven’t much time to 
consider these matters.”’ 

The psychologist of to-day would retort: “A very sound 
and healthy answer too.” Certainly it did argue a sane and 
wholesome preoccupation with normal, tangible things. 
Those who believe that fairies should be banished from the 
child’s territory would probably agree that the less of other- 
worldliness the better. But in that case the Gospels must be 
banished as well as the fairy stories. And long, long before 
man could write on bone or stone, his hands groped out for 
other worlds and some God to answer him. 

To certain contemporary psychologists (and psychology 
reigns unchallenged) all religious experience must be a form 
of neurasthenia. To these thinkers “the glorious company 
of the Apostles,” “the noble Army of Martyrs,” and every 
saint from Paul to Joan of Arc, and from Joan to the Little 
Flower, or the Sadhu Sunda Singh, have been victims of a 

“phobia.” Their visions were hallucinations, symptomatic 
of diseased nerves, their self-sacrifices the wasted pains of 
minds obsessed by delusion. 

It is largely this fear, reasonable enough, of morbidity, of 
nervous strain, that banishes definite religion from the nurs- 
ery and the school-room. But often it is forgotten that 
human nature cares nothing for that which involves no 
sacrifice. The present healthy religion of games at once 
admits this principle which is denied by so many to religion. 
All games involve strict training, unceasing effort, severe 
asceticism. No morbidity is noticed there. The devotee 
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of games is not guilty of neurasthenia, whatever his pen- 
ances may be; but if for conscience’ sake the same ab- 
stinence is shown, it is taken as a symptom of an unhealthy 
introspection. 

There, perhaps, is a tottering buttress of the fabric of 
childish religion to-day. Self-denial has lost both power and 
charm. In recent years I have had the honor of considerable 
acquaintanceship with British soldiers and ex-soldiers. Man 
of them, who were fathers, have complained of the total lack 
| of discipline they found in their children. And time and 
again, men who had been brought up in the devout Roman 
Catholic homes of bygone Ireland would say: “There’s no 
religion in the country now. They never keep the black 
fasts.” There was evidently an intimate connection in the 
men’s minds between religion and fasting. A man, who is a 
very heavy drinker, would tell me with pride of his own 
father’s severity on black fast days. “You darsn’t use butter 
nor eggs nor milk. Himself wouldn’t have a bite till noon- 
} day.” These men would lay stress, too, on the evening devo- 
tions, the sense of family religion, severe in its way, but a 
bond to the home. On their own confession the children had 
lost it and with it the discipline, the good manners, the 
filial feeling of an older day. 

The Protestant home had its own different discipline, the 
strict Sunday, the puritanic outlook on amusements. The 
Sundays of such households would certainly be intolerable 
to the children of to-day. But in many homes they had a 
charm and benefit of their own. They were days set apart, 
dull perhaps, but there is a restfulness in being dull. How 
many middle-aged men and women are there who remember 
tenderly the religious jig-saw puzzles of that time and the 
interest of fitting the infant Moses among the bulrushes or 
the lamb into the picture of Isaac and Abraham? In country 
places there was the Sunday walk or the leisurely inspection 
of gardens and stock. There was Sunday reading in the 
drawing-room, a chapter of instruction followed by a story 
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judged suitable to the day. Certain games crept in if they 
were sanctified by a scriptural turn. We played a round 
A. B. C. game where each player thought of a biblical char. 
acter beginning with the given letter of the alphabet. 

The music, too, had to be in keeping with the day. Perhaps 
the weak point was that sadness was considered to be 
sanctified and our childish feelings were harrowed unspeak. 
ably by “Thou art passing hence, my brother,” “The Chil- 
dren’s Kingdom,” and “Ora pro nobis.” It was the period 
of heart-rending ballads about impoverished and dying 
orphans, so beloved of the late Victorians. But they were, 
after all, redeemed by the absolute confidence in their final 
beatitude, which was reached in the last verse to an accom. 
paniment of crashing chords and a long-held last note. A 
little girl of this period, fouad weering on Sunday night, 
confessed that she hated the harm nium, that peculiarly 
sabbatical instrument, because it reminded her so terribly 
“of the Children of Israel wandering in the Wilderness.” 

I will admit that many of us had this dolorous feeling on 
Sunday evenings. It was due to the orphans and the har- 
monium, and the hymns which got flat because family 
voices are not equal to cathedral choirs, and to a vague 
sense of the impermanence of things, of what Francis Thomp- 
son calls: 

. . . the pang of all the partings gone 
And partings yet to be. 

But there was, and here we gained, a happy sense of ex- 
pectancy. A magic door was often open on Sunday. If we 
listened to the “Story of a Short Life,” there was the final 
glory of the light beyond. When we heard of Christian's 
passage of the River of Death, we heard, too, how “all the 
trumpets sounded as he went over.”’ Golden gates were very 
tangible things to little children in those days, and many a 
child faced pain, weariness, and death strong in the perfect 
assurance of “the life of the world to come.” 

Nearly everything can be said in favor of active games on 
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Sunday — the discipline, the health, the sane, honest amuse- 
ment. But the Victorian Sunday was not quite so black as 
it was painted, though without tennis and cricket. Even the 
enforced attendance at a long morning service had its own 
benefits. The Bible and the English prayer book are the best 
thoughts of the best writers translated into the best lan- 
guage of the English-speaking world. That they grew familiar 
even to listless children was a gain, if only in an educational 
sense. And the time of quiet meditation spent in the study 
of stained glass and the hats of the congregation was not all 
amiss. Besides it must be remembered that many children 
are keen theologians, quick and eager in argument. Their 
intelligence is exercised on all that they hear in church, and 
they are ready to discuss it with zest and originality. That 
children are bored by religion is quite untrue. Most thought- 
ful children are interested, critical and original in their 
acceptance or rejection of religious teaching. 

In this respect the modern child has an advantage. Blind 
and stultified acceptance of the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible is not required. Where religion is taught at all, the 
teachers are eager to meet difficulties, ready to admit them; 
wise, in most cases, to meet them. 

It is clear that religious teaching more than ever depends 
on the church, the home, and the few denominational 
schools. There is a tremendous struggle for secular education 
throughout the world, and the fact is barely admitted, if at 
all, that children can need more than secular education can 
give. The strongest influences on the modern child are science 
and mechanics. The Zeitgeist is essentially scientific and 
mechanical, and the child’s mind cannot resist this if it 
would. Science makes her pupils analytical, exact, doubtful 
of the unproven. They can only be satisfied by frank dis- 
cussion of difficult Bible problems, and by the very wisest 
and best opinions on them. Those who have spiritual care of 
them must be ready with answers that will bear discussion. 
There are champions in the field of Christian apologetic. 
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And the child will need to be reminded constantly that 
there are answers to his doubts, but that these, in their 
turn, require as much study as the science he is learning at 
school. 

Mechanics have conquered childhood to an extraordinary 
extent in the last two decades. Romance, magic, wonder, lie 
now in the realm of material things where once they belonged 
to fairy lore. An engine is more potent now than a giant. An 
airplane is more wonderful than a fairy chariot. A steamer js 
more enthralling than some fabled Odyssey. Every little boy 
is a mechanic as soon as he can use his hands. 

There is a perfectly sound and wholesome principle behind 
this instruction in the miracles of modern mechanics, but 
like every good thing it has the limitation of its quality. The 
child finds enough in a material world; and even the desire 
for a spiritual order, which was fostered by the old fairy lore, 
dies out. Contentment with an entirely material order of 
things means that there will be no effort to find the things 
that are farther off. Yet effort is life, and effort depends upon 
vision. 

Ten or more years will show the world the quality of our 
children’s religion. Time will show whether it built up 
character, kindled enthusiasm, quickened responsibility, 
strengthened the muscles and sinews of character. Ethics 
are not enough. A childhood without religion is a child- 
hood without romance, and romance is to a child as the 
greenwood is to a bird. Romance means the freedom of 
far-off lands and magic cities, the vision of dim mountains 
and distant seas, the hope of infinite possibilities; it means 
faith and hope and love. 

If religion is pushed out of sight by materialism, childhood 
will suffer and later civilization will suffer. For it is essential 
to civilization that “your young men shall see visions” and 
“your old men shall dream dreams.” Only with vision can 
mankind go forward. 
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THE NEW WORLD OF THE ATOM 
By W. L. BRAGG 


HE idea that matter is ultimately discontinuous in 
its structure has appealed to philosophers of all 
ages as a hopeful hypothesis in unravelling the 
mystery of the apparently endless diversity of 


) forms which matter can assume. It appears continuous to 
) our senses; if we divide a drop of water into two equal parts, 
' and again divide those parts into two, the process can ap- 


parently be continued indefinitely, and results of the sub- 


5 division will still be water. The atomic hypothesis asserts, 


| however, that there is a limit to this process and that, if the 


mechanical subdivision could be carried far enough, a point 


; would be reached where the units, of which the water drop 


is composed, could no longer be subdivided. Actually we 


| believe that this would be the case when the division into 


two parts had been carried out about eighty times, and we 
call these units at which we finally arrive “atoms.”” Democ- 
ritus, over 2,000 years ago, held as we do now that the 
varieties of all things depended on the varieties of their 
atoms in number and aggregation; though he further found 
it necessary to suppose that the atoms were infinitely various 
in form. Dalton explained the complexity of the diverse 
forms of matter in a simpler manner when he founded the 
modern atomic theory at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The units which compose the structure are of a 
limited number of types; they are the atoms of the elements 
such as oxygen, carbon, lead, or gold. Science has succeeded 
in isolating and recognizing some eighty-seven of these pri- 
mary types. These atoms combine in many different ways to 


| form small groups called molecules, and any pure substance 
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such as ice, salt, or sugar, is made up of a number of identi. 
cal aggregates or molecules of this kind. Dalton supported 
his theory by a quantitative investigation of the relative 
amounts of the elements present in chemical compounds, 
and modern chemistry is founded on his work. 

The simplification introduced by the atomic theory is very 
great. The number of different chemical compounds is ap. 
parently limitless; chemists are always discovering new com. 
binations with new properties. These are obtained, however, 
by combining the elements with which we are familiar in 
different ways; and our knowledge of the properties of these 
elements enables us to understand these new combinations, 
to assign a chemical formula to them, and to prophesy to a 
considerable extent what their properties will be. For a long 
time chemistry rested on this basis and did not probe further 
into the structure of the atoms themselves; each element 
was regarded as a separate species, to which peculiar prop. 
erties were assigned as the result of experience. 

It has long been clear, however, that there is some funda- 
mental relationship between the properties of the different 
elements. These properties are not arbitrarily distributed 
among them, but form part of a striking scheme. It is usual 
to arrange the elements in a series in order of their atomic 
weights, starting with hydrogen, which is the lightest, and 
ending with uranium, which is about 237 times as heavy as 
hydrogen. The other atoms are spaced with considerable 
uniformity between these two extremes. Chemical proper- 
ties vary greatly from atom to atom along the series, but at 
intervals the succession of properties repeatsitself in a marked 
manner. A group of elements, A, B, C, D, is followed later on 
in the series by a group A’, B’, C’, D’, in which A’ is very like 
A, B’ like B, and so on. This is the basis of the periodic table, 
first formulated by Mendeléef, in which the relation between 
the properties of the elements is displayed. He was so sure 
of his arrangement that he left gaps in certain places in the 
list of elements which were then known, and prophesied the 
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properties of elements which would be discovered to fill these 
§ gaps; many of his prophecies have been verified. 

This family relationship between the elements can only 
signify that the atoms of the elements are in their turn built 
of identical units. The discovery of these units and of the 
laws by which they are governed constitutes the problem of 
atomic structure. 

The solution of this problem would be an event in the 
history of science whose importance it is impossible to put 
into words. The older physics and chemistry dealt with the 
laws which govern the behavior of matter in bulk, and which 
represented the average behavior of countless atoms sub- 
jected to certain external conditions. The advances in knowl- 
edge make it more and more necessary to consider what 
happens to the individual units of which matter is composed. 
As this point of view is reached, the boundary between 
physics and chemistry disappears, a new science more funda- 
mental than either taking their place. The linking together 
of two atoms to form a molecule, a phenomenon regarded as 
the proper subject of study of the chemist, is seen to be no 
different in nature from the linking together of atoms to 
form an extended solid body, and to involve just the same 
forces; and this linking must ultimately depend on the inter- 
action of those same forces which the physicist investigates 
in other fields. 

If the structure of the atom were known, we should pos- 
sess the key to a comprehensive scheme embracing all the 
properties of matter. We could state our knowledge as a set 
of laws, from which the physical and chemical properties of 
atoms could be logically developed, whereas what we now have 
is largely a collection of isolated facts. As has always been 
the case in the past, the solution of this problem will prob- 
ably not come suddenly, but will be the result of a number 
of investigations working towards one end. Some parts of 
the puzzle have already been pieced together; it is the pur- 
pose of this article to show how much knowledge has been 
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won, and what are the inherent difficulties in the search fo; 
a deeper understanding. 

It has been possible to obtain a considerable amount of 
information about the units of which the atom is composed, 
Apparently the atom contains two types of unit alone. Both 
of these may be described as bodies the dimensions of which 
are excessively small compared with those of the atom, and 
which have a definite electrical charge and mass. The first 
to be discovered was the electron —a small body with a 
negative electrical charge, and a mass one two-thousandth 
that of the hydrogen atom. These electrons are a common 
constituent of all matter; from whatever source they are 
derived, they have identical properties. The charge on the 
electron is the natural unit or atom of electricity, all elec. 
trical charges being made up of a whole number of these 
unit charges. The other unit in the atom is the nucleus or 
kernel, a small positively charged body with which practi. 
cally the whole of its mass is associated. The positive charge 
on the nucleus is an exact multiple of the electronic charge; 
and in the normal atom it binds as many electrons to it as 
suffice to make the atom, as a whole, neutral owing to the 
balance of the positive and negative electricity. 

Some idea of what has been achieved in isolating and 
measuring these units may be gained, if the minute dimen- 
sions of all the quantities involved are realized. The atoms 
are excessively small and light; a thimbleful of air, for in- 
stance, contains about fifty million million million. Yet it has 
been possible to weigh an atom to an accuracy of about one 
part in a thousand. The steps by which this result has been 
arrived at illustrate so well the sure way in which these 
minute quantities are dealt with that a brief reference to 
them is perhaps permissible. When an electric current is 
passing through a solution, an electronic charge is trans- 
ported by each atom, and we can find the ratio of this 
charge to the mass of its carrier by weighing the amount 
of matter required tor the passage of a definite quantity of 
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electricity. A measurement of the electronic charge, there- 
fore, leads at once toa determination of the mass of an atom. 
Though this charge is very small, it can be measured directly 
by suitable means. In the experiments of Millikan, for exam- 
ple, a minute drop is allowed to fall slowly through the air 
in a strong electric field, and it is arranged that one of these 
charges attaches itself to the droplet. The pull of the field on 
the charge drop accelerates or retards its fall to a measurable 
extent, and so an estimate of the charge can be made. All 
accurate measurements of atomic dimensions depend ulti- 
mately on the measurement of the charge on the electron. 

The nuclear theory was first proposed by Rutherford, as 
a result of experiments on the scattering of a particles from a 
radioactive substance. These small positively charged bodies, 
projected at an enormous speed by their parent atom, pass 
clean through the majority of the atoms which they meet. 
This shows, incidentally, how empty a structure the atom 
must be. It is only at rare intervals that one of these par- 
ticles passes so close to some heavy-charged part of the atom 
that it is deflected from its course. The electrons in the atoms 
are too light to cause such a deflection. Calculation showed 
that it must be caused by a small body which had nearly the 
whole of the mass of the atom and the positive charge 
necessary to counterbalance the charge on the electrons. 
This Rutherford termed the nucleus. 

The atom must be pictured as a very empty structure. 
The a particle, or a fast moving electron, can pierce right 
through it, and under these conditions the bodies approach for 
an instant within a thousandth part of the distance which nor- 
mally separates the nucleus and electrons. Some play of forces 
must not only keep the electrons from falling into the attract- 
ing nucleus, but must also give a definiteness of form to the 
structure, so as to account for the definite atomic properties. 
The most successful attack on the problem suggests that the 
electrons are in motion around the nucleus, as are the planets 
around the attracting sun of our solar system. 
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Radioactive phenomena have shown that the nucleus itself 
is complex, and is a little cosmos within the much larger 
cosmos of the atom. Investigation of its mass, and of the 
fragments which break off it in a radioactive transformation, 
have shown that it is built up of electrons and of a number 
of other constituents called protons which are the counter. 
part of the electron. They possess a positive charge and a 
mass equal to that of the hydrogen atom. As regards atomic 
properties, the inner structure of the nucleus may be dis. 
regarded, and its total charge and mass alone considered. 

We know in all of eighty-seven types of atom which are 
built up of these systems of nucleus and electrons. What 
constitutes the difference between these atomic types? The 
answer to this has proved to be a very simple one: it is a 
matter of number alone. It has been possible, in various 
ways, to measure the amount of the positive charge on the 
atomic nucleus, or the number of electrons surrounding the 
nucleus in the neutral atom. The lightest atom, hydrogen, 
has a nucleus with a single positive charge on it, and in the 
neutral atom one electron is held by this charge. The next 
atom, helium, has a double positive charge to which two 
electrons are held; the next atom has a triple charge; and 
this is continued throughout the periodic table. Uranium, 
the heaviest of all, has a system of ninety-two electrons 
around its nucleus. The different ways in which the number 
of charges on the positive nucleus has been measured have 
confirmed each other in the most striking manner, and we 
feel that we are on firm ground as regards the number of 
units in each atom. To each element, therefore, a number 
may be assigned, called its atomic number, which uniquely 
defines its nature. In chemical transformations, where atoms 
combine together to form new compounds, their outer sys- 
tems of electrons may be changed and the total number of 
electrons increased or diminished. The nuclei remain un- 
changed, however, and if the substances are broken down 
into their elements again, the wounds in the structure sur- 
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rounding these nuclei are healed and the original elements 
reappear. It is only when the nucleus itself spontaneously 
breaks down into its constituent parts, as happens in a 
radioactive transformation, that new elements are born. 

There is a fascinating simplicity in this scheme. The prop- 
erties of the atoms depend on the atomic number alone; if 
) atomic structure were elucidated, all the atomic properties 
: which we know through the accumulated lore of chemical 
) research could be reproduced by substituting the whole 
numbers one, two, and so on, up to ninety-two, in a set of 
formulae. 
' There is no finality in the quest for the explanation of 
> what we see happening around us. All explanations are in 
4 terms of something more fundamental, something to which 
| we assign certain characteristics and the behavior of which 
) we can describe under given conditions, but which is in 
) itself inexplicable just because it is the foundation of all our 
| explanations. In this case our search for a more complete 
| understanding has led us to base our explanations on the 
' behavior of only two entities, the electron and its counter- 
| part, the proton, which enters into the formation of the 
| atomic nucleus. To these bodies we assign certain properties; 
| for instance, we say that they obey, under some conditions, 
| the same laws which would be obeyed by bodies with a mass 
; and an electric charge. It is to be continually kept in mind, 
» however, that our ideas of mass and of electric charge are 
founded on large-scale observations of bodies containing 
enormous numbers of atoms and charged with a very high 
multiple of the electronic charge. We tentatively apply the 
same ideas to these units of which matter is formed; but 
there is no surety that they can be so applied, and we must 
be ready to modify them or discard them if necessary. All 
our ideas of forces such as electric repulsions and attractions, 
our conceptions of energy and momentum, are obtained by 
the study of matter on a large scale. 

This constitutes the great difficulty in the way of advance. 
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On the one hand, there is the enormous simplification intro. 
duced by the fact that in analyzing all the different kinds of 
substances, we have arrived at only two types of body of 
which the material world is made up. We feel that if we 
knew how these units behaved we could develop an under. 
standing of the rest. On the other hand, our advance js 
hindered just as is that of an army which has pushed for. 
ward an immense distance from its base — the base in this 
case being the conceptions derived from things we can 
actually touch and see, from which we get our ideas of how 
things work. There is simplicity in this far-reaching analysis, 
but at the same time we are in an entirely new and foreign 
world in which the familiar guides and landmarks com. 
pletely fail us. 

The periodic table is based on the appearance, after cer- 
tain intervals, of series of elements which have very similar 
properties to preceding series. As we have seen, the place of 
an element in the list, or its atomic number, signifies the 
number of unit charges on the atomic nucleus, and in passing 
from one element to the next, one unit is added to this 
charge. This knowledge has cast an entirely new light on the 
sequence of atomic properties. For instance, there is a family 
of elements which are called the inert gases — helium, neon, 
argon, krypton, xenon, and niton. They do not enter into 
combination with any other elements, and the atoms of any 
one gas have so little attraction for one another that it needs 
a very low temperature to produce condensation to the 
liquid form. This inertness is taken to be evidence that the 
structure of these atoms possesses a completeness or syn- 
metry of form which results in their being surrounded by a 
very weak field of force. We must suppose chemical com- 
bination to correspond to a rearrangement of the more 
loosely held electrons which form part of the atomic struc- 
tures, this rearrangement resulting in a more complete 
satisfaction of unbalanced forces in the separate atoms. In 
the inert gases their chemical inactivity is evidence that 
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the structure of the separate atoms is already complete in 
itself. 

These inert gases form landmarks in the periodic table, 
and the families of similar elements are grouped about them 
in an identical way. Their atomic numbers are, 2, 10, 18, 36, 
54, 86. These numbers may be obtained by stopping at any 
point in the series 2(1-+2?7+2?+3?+3?+4’), a relationship 
that reminds us of the mystic numbers which the old 
alchemists dealt with. All the elements that occupy the place 
before an inert gas in the periodic table, such as fluorine or 
chlorine, belong to one family called the halogens. They are 
alike in their chemical properties, combining, for instance, 
with one atom of hydrogen to form a molecule of an acid. 
The elements that succeed each inert gas are again members 
of a family, consisting of light active metals, such as sodium 
and potassium, which are in every property as opposite as 
they can be to the halogens. They combine with the halogens 
to form compounds, of which common salt, composed of 
sodium and chlorine, is an example. When salt is dissolved 
in water, its components appear in the solution as atoms 
with opposite electrical charges, or ions. The chlorine ion has 
a negative charge equal to that on an electron, and the 
sodium ion has its positive counterpart. 

The chlorine ion in acquiring a negative charge must have 
absorbed an additional electron into its structure, since 
charge and electron are inseparable. The relationship of the 
chlorine atom to the succeeding inert gas in the periodic 
table, argon, indicates a reason for this tendency to acquire 
an electron. The total number of electrons surrounding the 
chlorine nucleus then becomes identical with the number 
around the argon nucleus, so that they can build up a similar 
symmetrical and complete structure. On the other hand, the 
sodium atom has one more electron than the stable neon 
atom which precedes it in the periodic table.€ Everything 
indicates that this additional electron is very loosely held, 
and that the atom readily parts with it, retaining a number 
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of electrons sufficient to build up a stable structure of the 
neon type. We picture the sodium and chlorine ions as having 
electron structures like inert gases, but differing from them 
because the number of electrons is not equal to the number 
of positive charges on their nuclei, and so as a whole they 
are electrically charged. In this charge, we see the origin of 
the attractions which hold the atoms of many compounds 
together, and which explain most of the chemical properties 
of such atoms as sodium and chlorine. Salt, for instance, js 
formed of positive and negative ions of these atoms bound 
together by the attraction of their opposite charges. This is 
one of the first instances of the explanation of chemical 
affinity in terms of physical forces with which we are 
familiar. It was foreshadowed by Stark and J. J. Thomson, 
and developed qualitatively by Kossel. The recent work of 
Bohr is establishing the theory on a sound quantitative basis. 

There are many other chemical compounds which cannot 
be explained as being due to the attraction of oppositely 
charged atoms each of which is a system complete in itself. 
It seems that in many cases a closer interlocking of the 
atomic systems must take place. Two atoms of chlorine will 
combine together to form a molecule, but here we cannot 
suppose that one of them is oppositely charged to the other. 
In this case both atoms have one electron less than is neces- 
sary for the symmetrical configuration, and apparently this 
results in a tendency for the two atoms to unite, some 
electrons perhaps playing a double réle and forming part of 
the structure of both atoms. The difference between this 
type of compound and the former one has been pointed out 
clearly by Lewis, but no theory has yet been put forward to 
explain how the interlocking of the atoms takes place. 

It is difficult to do more than hint at the work which has 
been done during the last few years along these lines without 
going into far greater detail. Perhaps the foregoing will make 
it clear, however, that some light is beginning to break in 
that mysterious world of forces which govern chemical com- 
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bination. These forces were for a long time so mysterious, 
and had so little apparent connection with any other type of 
forces we knew in nature, that it was possible to rule off a 
whole series of phenomena as belonging to a class of their 
own, and to call the study of those phenomena “chemistry.” 
That boundary has now completely broken down, and 
physics and chemistry merge into each other by imper- 
ceptible gradations. 

At the same time that these developments in our ideas 
of atomic structure have been taking place, other lines of 
research have led to a greater knowledge of the details of 
molecular structure. 

The chemical molecule was at first merely an abstraction. 
The atoms were supposed to combine together in definite 
numbers, in order that the relative amounts of the elements 
in various chemical compounds might be explained, but 
there was little basis for speculation as to the arrangement 
of the atoms in the molecule. This stage was passed when 
structural formulae were found to be necessary in order to 
explain organic compounds (the vast variety of compounds 
in which the carbon atom plays the essential part). Many 
organic molecules, with quite different properties, contain 
identical atoms in the same numbers. This can only mean 
that the atoms are linked together in different ways, and a 
series of structural formulae has been developed in which the 
molecule is shown diagrammatically. The atoms are repre- 
sented by symbols, joined together by valency bonds so as 
to show which atoms are linked together. The well-known 
formula for benzene, in which six carbon atoms are linked 
together in a ring, is a classica! example of these structural 
formulae. 

It is only recently that the new methods of crystal analysis 
by X-rays have enabled us to test the speculations about 
molecular structure. These methods enable us to measure 
the molecule, and to find the relative positions of the atoms 
composing it, just as if we could see it under some type of 
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very high-powered microscope. An examination of molecular 
structure by ordinary light, in the way that small objects are 
examined under a microscope, is, of course, quite out of the 
question. We see objects by observing their effect on light 
waves, which they break up and scatter. The scattered waves 
reach the eye directly or through one of the instruments that 
have been developed to aid the eye, such as a microscope; 
and their effect on the retina is translated by experience into 
an interpretation of the form of the object. There is a limit 
to the smallness of the objects which can be “seen” in this 
way, this limit being imposed by the nature of light itself 
and not by the impossibility of making a better microscope. 
It is impossible to see the details of bodies whose dimensions 
are small compared with the length of a light wave, because 
the waves scattered by various parts of the body can no 
longer be distinguished from one another. The molecule is 
ten thousand times smaller than the body of this limiting 
size. We could no more see it by visible light than we could 
read a page of print by observing the way in which it re- 
flected a train of ocean rollers. On the other hand, X-rays 
consist of waves like those of light, but of one ten-thousandth 
the wave length of light in the visible region. Their wave 
length is small compared with the dimensions of the mole- 
cule, and it is possible to analyze the molecular structure by 
observing the way in which the molecule scatters a beam of 
X-rays which falls on it. There is a limitation in this new 
type of microscopy that does not apply to the optical type, 
in that the effect of a single molecule on the X-rays is too 
infinitesimal to be observable. All we can do is to study the 
average effect of countless molecules on the X-rays, and 
from this to argue what the effect of each molecule must be. 

It is here that the structure of crystals came to our aid 
and made the new method of analysis practicable. In a 
liquid or amorphous body, the molecules are arranged at 
random, but in a crystal they are oriented with perfect 
regularity in a pattern. They all conspire to affect the X-rays 
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in exactly the same way, and so it is possible to deduce the 
effect of each molecule by observing the general effect. The 
discovery that a crystal had the power of scattering or 
“diffracting” X-rays regularly was made in 1912 by Laue, 
and this discovery has opened the way to a quite unique 
amount of research in atomic physics. We now know the 
actual structure of the crystals in the case of most elements 
and simple compounds, and more complex compounds are 
being tackled with success. It is possible to see, for instance, 
) that the benzene ring is of a size and shape which can be 
; measured, and that in solid benzene these rings are linked 
together at various corners by hydrogen atoms, the link 
| being of a definite length. If another ring is added, as in 
) napthalene, the molecule is extended in one direction but 
not in another. The addition of various atomic groups to 
different corners of the ring again extends the molecule in 
| these positions but not in others. We can, in fact, draw a 
| diagram of the molecule to scale. 

It is a more complex matter to measure a molecule with 
| X-rays than to look at a small body under a microscope, 
but the one method is in essence just as direct as the 
other method, and we can say that we are “looking at” 
the molecule by the aid of this fine-grained form of light. 
These new methods of analysis are only in their infancy. 
Simple structures alone have been analyzed completely, and 
the details of structure of the more complex ones have yet 
to be worked out. The problem becomes simpler as more 
structures are discovered, however, for it is possible to get 
some idea of the way in which atoms link together and of 
the amount of space which each atom takes up in the struc- 
ture, and so to build models of the complex structures which 
cannot be far from the truth. 

We have acquired greater confidence in dealing with these 
minute bodies, and a conviction of the reality of our con- 
ceptions. An insensible revolution in thought has taken 
place within a very few years. Such pioneer work as that of 
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Langmuir on surface films or catalytic action, had a curious 
air of unreality when it was first put forward, simply because 
the idea of the chemical molecule had for so long been 
abstract. In order to explain the properties of thin films of 
organic molecules on water, Langmuir supposed that the 
long molecules of carbon atoms in a chain were arranged in 
a film of single molecules, each attached by an active chem- 
ical group at one end which was rooted in the water, and 
with an inactive end sticking upwards. A similar conception 
is that of the lubricating effect of an oil film on metal. The 
good lubricants are those molecules which have an active 
group at one end and an inactive group at the other. At. 
tached to the metal by the active group, they present an 
outer surface of inactive ends which reduce friction because 
they do not attach themselves to other bodies, just as a rock 
is slippery when it is covered with a growth of seaweed. It 
is hard now to recapture the first impression that this con- 
fident handling of the molecule produced, for its success has 
made it pass into the normal currency of our ideas. It is an 
example of the point of view of molecular physics as against 
that of the older mass physics. 

Reference has been made already to the fundamental dif- 
ficulty in the way of discovering how the atom is built up. 
We cannot explain its mechanism by means of mechanical 
models, whose properties are those of matter in bulk. There 
is no justification for extending the same classical laws to 
these units of matter, and if the attempt is made it leads to 
paradoxical results. The law of mechanics may only be true 
as a description of the average behavior of matter on the 
large scale. 

These classical laws build up a complete and_ logical 
scheme, which has hitherto been found to apply so univer- 
sally that it requires a great effort of the mind to picture any 
other scheme. At some point they break down when applied 
to the atomic world. We cannot immediately provide a new 
logical scheme to replace them; and for a time we must be 
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content to be illogical, to work with a mixture of old and 

} new, and to make the best of it. The misfit between the old 
} and the new laws has been localized into one great unsolved 
roblem, that of the quantum relationship. 

This relationship is one which governs the interchange of 
energy between the particles which go to build up matter, 
and the ether. When ether waves, such as light and heat 
| waves, fall on a body, they impart energy to it, making the 
atoms move about more quickly so that the temperature of 
the body is raised. The converse also holds, that a hot body 
can set up waves in the ether, or radiate energy. On the 
grand scale these phenomena obey the great law of conser- 
vation of energy, which is the foundation of all our scientific 
| principles. Energy disappearing in one form always reap- 
pears in equal amount in another. When the interchange is 
studied on the atomic scale, however, the most puzzling 
| relationships appear. As an analogy, the electrons and the 
ether may be represented by a lot of corks floating on the 
surface of a pond. If one of these corks is set in motion, so 
that it agitates the water, ripples spread out, and the corks 
on other parts of the surface receive energy and begin to 
bob up and down. As the ripples spread out, their energy 
dies away, and the corks are disturbed less and less as the 
distance from the source of the “radiation” increases. On 
the atomic scale, however, the phenomenon is quite different. 
We may obtain the best analogy to it by supposing that a 
large number of corks are let fall from a height of a foot on 
to the surface. Ripples spread out as before, but instead of 
the corks all dancing up and down, to a lesser extent as one 
goes outwards, they either remain absolutely quiescent, or 
leap exactly one foot into the air, receiving as much energy 
as had each of the dropped corks when they hit the surface. 
Towards the edge of the pond, a smaller proportion of the 
corks is affected, but these also jump up to exactly the 
same height. On the large scale, the energy dies away as one 
goes outwards, but on the atomic scale it appears to radiate 
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in bundles or quanta. This is an exact picture, for instance, 
of what happens in the case of X-rays. Electrons are speeded 
up by an electric field, and hit the target of an X-ray tube 
with a definite energy. X-rays spread out as ether waves 
from this target; and when they fall on a body, electrons are 
ejected which have the same energy as those in the X-ray 
tube. 

The waves which hand over energy in such definite 
amounts must, of course, have some characteristic which 
determines those amounts. The relation is a very simple 
one; the energy in the quantum is proportional to the fre. 
quency of the radiation. The greater the amount of energy 
possessed by an electron which is transformed into ether 
waves, the shorter are the waves which it produces. The 
difficulty lies in explaining how the waves, spreading out in 
all directions from a source, are able to concentrate energy 
or tap some source of energy which enables them to hand 
over the characteristic bundle to an electron here and there 
among the enormous numbers they encounter. We may have 
to abandon our ideas of conservation of energy in the atomic 
world, and regard the principle as an average effect. 

The illustration of the difference between atomic me- 
chanics and large-scale mechanics may be put in another 
way, which consists in essence of the quantum relationship 
viewed from another point. As we have seen, nature has 
apparently fixed a certain unit of electrical charge. There 
appears to be another physical quantity which is also atomic, 
which must consist of whole numbers of units, and it is one 
which at first sight appears to be very surprising. One of the 
fundamental units of nature has the dimensions of angular 
momentum. 

This is something entirely foreign to classical mechanics. 
A flywheel, to the axis of which a twisting force is applied, 
appears to gather up momentum at a steady rate by in- 
finitesimal degrees. When we come to consider the smallest 
of all flywheels, however, such as molecules of a gas set 
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spinning by collisions with other molecules, the state of 
affairs is very different. Instead of spinning round at all 
speeds, some slow, some fast, as would be expected by the 
operation of their chance encounters, it is found that they 
are all absolutely at rest, or have a certain rate of spin, or 
twice that rate, and so on, always possessing some multiple 
of the unit of momentum. A collision changes the spin by a 
whole number of units, or not at all. This is perhaps a clearer 
example of the insufficiency of the older mechanics than the 
preceding one, because it is so direct. 

It is along lines such as these that Bohr has made his 
attempt to build up the atom from initial principles. Starting 
with the nuclear atom, and with electrons describing orbits 
like planets around a sun, he gives such an atom definiteness 
by the application of the same principle which makes angular 
momentum atomic. Instead of an infinite number of possible 
orbits, only those are possible which obey the laws of the 
new mechanics, and give the electron the right angular 
momentum. This is a very simple and not very accurate way 
of describing the case, but it will perhaps serve to show how 
the atoms assume a very definite form under this guiding 
principle. Starting with the simplest, hydrogen, he considers 
how the more complex ones are built up by adding electron 
after electron to the structure, each falling into place in an 
orbit which obeys the quantum laws. Though he has to make 
assumptions in doing this, the conception as a whole is in 
most striking accordance with the arrangement of the peri- 
odic table. As a guide, he takes into consideration the spectra 
given out by the elements, which in the first place suggested 
his theory. These spectra are obviously connected by the 
quantum relationship to energy changes in the atom. Each 
frequency given out by the atom as a line in its spectrum 
corresponds to a change in energy of an electron which has 
moved from one place to another in the atomic structure. 
So a study of the spectrum leads to a knowledge of the 
amount of energy associated with each electronic orbit. The 
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correspondence between Bohr’s predictions and the results 
of experiment is so wonderful that there is no doubt that he 
has gone a long way towards the solution of the problem. 

The atom is composed of electrons and nucleus; the nu. 
cleus is, we believe, composed of electrons and protons, 
Apparently all electrons are identical in their properties, and 
so are all protons, and it is their association in different 
numbers and different ways that builds up all the diverse 
forms of matter. It is interesting to speculate whether this 
discovery of the fundamental units represents the end of a 
definite stage in the evolution of science. The history of 
science shows a series of alternating periods in which, on the 
one hand, discoveries that have been made are co-ordinated 
and brought into a scheme, and on the other hand, new dis. 
coveries are made that shatter this scheme and force us to 
consider it only a special case of a wider generalization. It 
may be that the last twenty years, during which the elec. 
trical theory of matter has originated, represents a great age 
of discovery to be followed by a long period of development 
and co-ordination. The fundamental units have been reduced 
to two, and this number cannot be reduced much further. 
So it is difficult to resist the impression that the era which 
has just finished marks a great turning point in the history 
of science. 
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FOR A WORD 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY 


OW shall you ever know the adoration 
Iq I spread like samite cloths beneath your feet? 
How shall you guess the brooding desolation 
Learned from your eyes so passionless and sweet? 


There must be some word like the star that pauses 
In summer’s rose transparency of dusk, 

Or like the bird-note heard through slumber’s gauzes 
Between the hour of dew, the hour of musk; 


There must be some one word that is more tender 
Than any word my lips have ever learned 

Without which I can never, never render 

In speech the love your cool sweet love has earned. 


You know as none my heart’s forlorn distresses, 
Its passionate tides, its daily tint and glow; 

Why ‘must there be within obscure recesses 
This tenderness of love you cannot know? 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
OF NATIONS 


By SIR ROBERT LAIRD BORDEN 


N the development of constitutional relations within the 

British Commonwealth of Nations one finds an in. 
teresting and highly instructive story. Only a glance at 
it is possible in this article. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century as is well 
known, there was a struggle in both Great Britain and 
Canada for democratic government. Great Britain had en- 
joyed representative institutions and responsible govern. 
ment in a certain measure during the eighteenth century; 
but the franchise was narrowly restricted, and the great 
mass of the people was not represented in the House of 
Commons, whose personnel was largely determined by the 
territorial influence of members of the House of Lords. 
Canada had acquired representative institutions during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century; the franchise was much 
wider than in Great Britain, but the Executive was respon- 
sible to the Governor rather than to the people. In Canada, 
therefore, the fight was for political responsibility of the 
Executive to the elective Assembly and thus ultimately to 
the people; in Great Britain, for such representation of the 
people as would vest political control in them through the 
acknowledged responsibility of the Executive to the House 
of Commons. 

In both countries the cause of democracy triumphed; in 
Great Britain through the passage of the Reform Bill in 1832; 
in Canada, not through the enactment of any statute, but 
through the definite acceptance of a constitutional principle 
in 1848. The sovereignty of the Canadian people in respect 
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of their domestic affairs was once for all acknowledged in 
the recognized convention that the Governor-General’s ad- 
yisers cannot remain in office unless they possess the confi- 
dence of the people’s representatives in the elective branch 
of the Legislature. 

The British North America Act of 1867, which united the 
present provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick into one confederation, did not define future 
constitutional relations but wisely left them to develop ac- 
cording to the need arising from the growing influence and 
importance of the new Dominion. It was recited in the pre- 
amble that the four provinces had expressed their desire to 
be united federally into one Dominion under the Crown 
“with a constitution similar in principle to that of the 
United Kingdom.” In the division of executive and legisla- 
tive power between the federal and provincial governments, 
the framers of the constitution undoubtedly received direct 
inspiration from the Constitution of the United States. 

At the time of confederation the British Government 
controlled and directed foreign relations without formal or 
effective consultation with the self-governing colonies. Ap- 
parently it determined those relations under a theory of 
trusteeship; the external interests of the colonies were held 
in trust for their due protection in the direction of foreign 
relations. 

Although the Constitution of the United States is set 
forth in a written document, the influence of usage and con- 
vention has in more than one respect made itself manifest. 
Of this the method of electing the President is the most 
striking illustration. That the Government of Great Britain 
is carried on by a system of understandings or informal con- 
ventions which have not acquired the force of positive law, 
is thoroughly recognized alike by statesmen and by consti- 
tutional students. The development of Cabinet Government, 
the transfer of power from the Crown to the Cabinet, the 
outstanding authority and pre-eminence of the Prime Min- 
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ister, the theory and practice of ministerial responsibility, 
the relation of the Cabinet to the Crown on the one hang 
and to Parliament on the other, the exercise of the Crown’s 
prerogatives by the ministry, although in the name of the 
Crown, so that these prerogatives through control by the 
House of Commons have in fact become the liberties of the 
people — all this, and much more, rests upon convention and 
not upon legal enactment. 

The constitution of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
(if such a designation can properly be applied to its system 
of governance) began to assume its modern form with the 
development of responsible or democratic government in the 
Dominions. The political relations of its self-governing na- 
tions are of modern growth, and they are not yet fully de. 
veloped. For the most part, they are not set forth in any 
written document, but they are expressed in constitutional 
conventions which have not the force of law although they 
effectually control the exercise of legal power, and which 
rest as truly upon custom, usage, and understandings as 
those that determine methods of government in the domestic 
affairs of the United Kingdom. They are not to be considered 
as depending upon concession by a paramount authority, 
but they are rather to be regarded as having grown out of 
inherent right. 

During the fifty years preceding the great war, there was 
notable progress in the status of the Dominions. It is con- 
venient to illustrate this progress by special reference to 
Canada: 

1. The Governor-General had lost the quality of imperial 
officer, through which at first he exercised a distinct influ- 
ence upon public affairs, and he had become in effect a nom- 
inated President whose duties and powers in relation to 
Canada were practically the same as those appertaining to 
the Crown in the British Islands. In his selection, it became 
the established practice to consult the wishes of the Cana- 
dian Government. 
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2. The Dominions had been called into consultation at 
periodical conferences for the consideration, and if possible, 
the determination of policy in regard to matters affecting 
the entire Commonwealth. At first these conferences, orig- 
inally termed Colonial Conferences, were between a depart- 
ment of the British Government and the Governments of the 
Dominions. In 1907 it was determined that future confer- 
ences, designated as Imperial Conferences, were to be held 
between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Governments of the Dominions. This notable advance was 
achieved through firm insistence by Canada and Australia 
that the Governments of the Dominions must in such con- 
ferences be received on terms of equality and that the Brit- 
ish Government was merely primus inter pares. 

3. At the beginning of the period the Dominions were in- 
cluded in commercial treaties without special regard for 
their wishes or interests. Eventually they were not bound by 
or included in any such treaty except with their consent. 

4. In the first instance, negotiation of a commercial treaty 
between Canada and a foreign country had to be conducted 
altogether by a British plenipotentiary, usually an ambassa- 
dor. Subsequently the right of Canada to be represented by 
a second plenipotentiary of her own nomination was admit- 
| ted; and eventually the negotiation of such treaties was 
carried on between Canadian plenipotentiaries and those 
representing the foreign country in question. As a matter of 
constitutional propriety or duty the terms of each treaty 
were communicated to the British Government and its 
formal approval obtained. 

5. In negotiating political treaties and international con- 
aa regarding war and peace, the interests of the Do- 
minions began to receive special recognition. Their nationals 
were appointed upon international delegations and tribunals 
dealing with their particular rights or obligations. Arbitra- 
tion treaties did not bind them without their adherence. 
Canada negotiated a far-reaching convention with the 
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United States, primarily relating to differences respecting 
boundary waters and establishing a permanent interna. 
tional tribunal. 

6. While the legal power to withhold assent to Dominion 
statutes still continued in form, its exercise fell into practical 


desuetude. 

7. Canada’s complete control of her fiscal system and of 
immigration was recognized; absolute right to determine 
her own policy in respect of naval and military affairs was 
acknowledged; her voice and influence in external relations 
began to make itself felt in the Imperial Conferences. 

Thus complete autonomy and full control in domestic 
affairs were established; the principle of consultation and 
co-operation in external affairs had made distinct progress; 
the original theory of central control and colonial subordina. 
tion in the fifty years before the great war was giving way 
to the new conception of Dominion nationhood. 

In 1912, for the first time, a Dominion Prime Minister as a 
member of the Privy Council was invited to sit in the British 
Cabinet. The event was regarded as noteworthy, but war 
brought about further developments with unexpected rapid- 
ity. In the ordinary course the Imperial Conference should 
have been summoned in 1915, but owing to the anxieties 
and labors incident to the war it was postponed. It met, 
however, in 1917 when a notable departure took place. In 
the autumn of 1916 a new Government had been formed in 
Great Britain; it was composed of but five members, and it 
was known as the War Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd George, the new 
Prime Minister, summoned the Prime Ministers of the Do- 
minions as members of this Cabinet, and, thus constituted, 
it was termed the Imperial War Cabinet. While the designa- 
tion did not strictly conform to constitutional analogy, it 
was found convenient and useful. In reality it was the Im- 
perial Conference differently constituted and with distinc- 
tive functions to meet the needs of a new and greater occa- 
sion. The meetings of the British War Cabinet and of the 
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© Imperial War Cabinet were quite distinct, as the Dominion 
» Prime Ministers did not attend the former. In addition there 
© was the Imperial War Conference which consisted of the 
S Dominion Prime Ministers and the Secretary of State for 
) the Colonies, who was elected Chairman. The Imperial War 
| Cabinet devoted itself exclusively to matters relating to the 
war, and especially to effective co-operation in war effort 
and policy. British Ministers who were not of the Cabinet 
! attended from time to time upon summons as their presence 
) was required; in like manner they attended meetings of the 
| Imperial War Conference when matters affecting their de- 
} partments were under consideration. 

| Little more than half a century had passed since the as- 
| sumption of self-government by Canadian provinces was be- 
S lieved to herald the early disruption of the Empire. Now 
| the self-governing nations with powerful armies faced the 
|} Empire’s foes on the battlefields of Europe and Asia, and 
) their statesmen sat at the Commonwealth’s council board 
bon equal terms with their colleagues of Great Britain. 

As the national consciousness of each Dominion had been 
| deeply stirred by its participation in the war, constitutional 
relations were considered by the Dominion representatives 
at the Imperial War Conference of 1917. The conclusion 
reached was presented to the British Government in a draft 
resolution which that Government accepted in the precise 
terms submitted, and which was passed by the Conference 
accordingly in the following words: 

“The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the 
readjustment of the constitutional relations of the compo- 
nent parts of the Empire is too important and intricate a 
subject to be dealt with during the war, and that it should 
form the subject of a special Imperial Conference to be 
summoned as soon as possible after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. 

“They deem it their duty, however, to place on record 
their view that any such readjustment, while thoroughly 
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preserving all existing powers of self-government and com. 
plete control of domestic affairs, should be based upon a {uli 
recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an 
Imperial Commonwealth, and of India as an important por- 
tion of the same, should recognize the right of the Dominions 
and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in 
foreign relations, and should provide effective arrangements 
for continuous consultation in all important matters of 
common Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted 
action, founded on consultation, as the several Governments 
may determine.” 

Now, the constitutional conference which was alluded to 
in this resolution has not yet been held, and at a meeting of 
the Prime Ministers in London in 1921, the surprising con- 
clusion was reached that it was no longer necessary. It 
would be difficult to suggest any substantial reason for this 
determination. 

As the war swept towards its end in the autumn of 1918, 
public opinion in the Dominions became more and more 
insistent that their Governments should have a recognized 
voice and influence in determining the conditions of peace. 
They had made enormous sacrifices; they had raised power- 
ful armies; they numbered their dead and wounded by the 
ten thousand. The Imperial War Cabinet discussed the sub- 
ject with great thoroughness, and conferences took place in 
London with representatives of the Allied and Associated 
powers. These discussions were resumed at Paris where the 
Imperial War Cabinet continued its deliberations as the 
“British Empire Delegation.” Eventually, a formula was 
devised by which each Dominion became entitled to the 
representation accorded to the smaller Allied powers, whose 
war effort in many instances had been inconsiderable. It 
was not without much discussion and strong insistence that 
this result was attained. As a natural sequence it was deter- 
mined upon the initiative of the Dominions that the consent 
of the Crown to the various treaties should in respect of the 
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Dominions be expressed by the signature of their plenipo- 
tentiaries, and that the preamble and other formal parts of 
the treaties should be prepared accordingly. Thus the Do- 
minions as signatories of the Peace Treaty became members 
of the League of Nations and acquired (at least vis-a-vis the 
other members of the League) a distinctive international 
status that they had not previously possessed. In accord- 
ance with constitutional usage the Peace Treaties were sub- 
mitted to the Parliament of each Dominion for ratification, 
which did not take place until after the approval of each 
Parliament had been secured. 

At London and in Paris during 1918 and 1919 the Cana- 
dian Prime Minister had discussed with the British Prime 
Minister, as well as with the Foreign and Colonial Secretary, 
the importance and desirability of direct diplomatic repre- 
sentation of Canada at Washington. The subject was sur- 
rounded with certain difficulties of international import, and 
there was a possible danger that such a step might be taken 
to imply a lessening of the ties which connected Canada 
with Great Britain and her sister nations. Apprehension on 
this subject was eventually removed, and finally an arrange- 
ment was reached in May, 1920, which was announced to 
the Canadian Parliament in the following terms: 

“As a result of recent discussions an arrangement has 
been concluded between the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments to provide more complete representation at Washing- 
ton of Canadian interests than hitherto existed. Accordingly, 
ithas been agreed that His Majesty, on advice of his Cana- 
dian Ministers, shall appoint a Minister Plenipotentiary who 
will have charge of Canadian affairs and will at all times be 
the ordinary channel of communication with the United 
States Government in matters of purely Canadian concern, 
acting upon instructions from, and reporting direct to, the 
Canadian Government. In the absence of the Ambassador, 
the Canadian Minister will take charge of the whole embassy 
and of the representation of Imperial as well as Canadian 
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interests. He will be accredited by His Majesty to the Presj. 
dent with the necessary powers for the purpose. 

“This new arrangement will not denote any departure 
either on the part of the British Government or of the Cana- 
dian Government from the principle of the diplomatic unity 
of the British Empire. 

“The need for this important step has been fully realized 
by both Governments for some time. For a good many years 
there has been direct communication between Washington 
and Ottawa, but the constantly increasing importance of 
Canadian interests in the United States had made it appar- 
ent that Canada should be represented there in some dis. 
tinctive manner, for this would doubtless tend to expedite 
negotiations, and naturally first-hand acquaintance with 
Canadian conditions would promote good understanding. 
In view of the peculiarly close relations that have always 
existed between the people of Canada and those of the 
United States, it is confidently expected as well that this 
new step will have the very desirable result of maintaining 
and strengthening the friendly relations and co-operation 
between the British Empire and the United States.” 

Debates in the Canadian Parliament followed, the most 
important taking place on April 21, 1921. In support of 
the proposal it was pointed out, inter alia, that for many 
years Canadian Ministers, acting virtually as diplomatic 
representatives, had been in the habit of conferring and 
negotiating with the American Government. If such tem- 
porary representation was sound in principle, as well as ad- 
vantageous, there could be no serious objection to permanent 
diplomatic representation. Moreover, the principle was ac- 
tually in operation, as the members of the Canadian section 
of the International Joint Commission were appointed by 
the Crown on the recommendation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. That Commission comprising two sections, one Cana- 
dian, the other American, is empowered to deal with many 
questions formerly referred to diplomatic representatives. 
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When the President of the United States in the autumn 
of 1921 issued the invitations to the Disarmament Confer- 
ence at Washington, regret was expressed in one Dominion, 
at least, that an invitation had been extended to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom alone, and that the status of 
the self-governing Dominions had not received due con- 
sideration. There were precedents for extending separate 
invitations to the Dominions. For example, in July, 1911, an 
International Canference was summoned by the United 
States for revision of the International Convention respect- 
ing protection of industrial property. A special invitation 
to be present at that Conference was conveyed to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada through the Ambassador at Washington 
and the Governor-General. However, in 1921 no such in- 
vitation was sent, and there was serious consideration as to 
whether certain Dominions would not stand aloof from the 
Conference, and decline to be bound by any treaty or con- 
vention there concluded. Having regard to the importance 
and significance of the Conference, it was wisely decided 
that the absence of a special invitation should be overlooked 
and that the Dominions should be represented at Washing- 
ton by plenipotentiaries nominated on their behalf, to whom 
full powers should be issued under the same practice that 
had prevailed at Paris in 1919. In the result the wisdom of 
this course was entirely apparent. The status and distinctive 
consideration that the Dominions had received at Paris were 
accorded to them at Washington. There were regular meet- 
ings of the Commonwealth’s delegates at which all important 
questions were discussed and determined in advance. In 
the formal parts of the treaties special representation of each 
Dominion was recognized, and each plenipotentiary of the 
Commonwealth signed on behalf of the Government that 
he represented. 

On December 6, 1921, an instrument of high constitu- 
tional significance was signed at London by the British 
Prime Minister and six of his colleagues on behalf of Great 
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Britain and by Arthur Griffith and four of his colleagues on 
behalf of Ireland. It bears the title “Articles of Agreement 
for a Treaty between Great Britain and Ireland.” The first 
four Articles are in the following terms: 

1. “Ireland shall have the same constitutional status jn 
the Community of Nations known as the British Empire as 
the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa, with a Parliament having powers to make laws for 
the peace, order, and good government of Ireland and an 
Executive responsible to that Parliament, and shall be styled 
and known as the Irish Free State. 

2. Subject to the provisions hereinafter set out, the posi- 
tion of the Irish Free State in relation to the Imperial Par- 
liament and Government and otherwise shall be that of the 
Dominion of Canada, and the law, practice, and constitu- 
tional usage governing the relationship of the Crown or the 
representative of the Crown and of the Imperial Parliament 
to the Dominion of Canada shall govern their relationship 
to the Irish Free State. 

3. The representative of the Crown in Ireland shall be 
appointed in like manner as the Governor-General of Can- 
ada, and in accordance with the practice observed in the 
making of such appointments. 

4. The oath to be taken by Members of the Parliament 
of the Irish Free State shall be in the following terms: 

I... do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law established and 
that I will be faithful to H. M. King George V., his heirs and 
successors by law, in virtue of the common citizenship of Ireland 
with Great Britain and her adherence to and membership of the 
group of nations forming the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

It was provided in the Eighteenth Article that the instru- 
ment should be submitted for approval to Parliament, and 
for the approval of the members elected to sit in the House 
of Commons of Southern Ireland. The necessary approval 
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was given, and subsequently the draft Constitution of the 
Irish Free State was found to be in accordance with the 
agreement and received parliamentary sanction. It has now 
gone into effect, the legislature has been constituted, the 
Governor-General appointed, and legislation enacted. Sev- 
eral Articles of the Constitution are noteworthy, especially 
Article I which is as follows: “‘ The Irish Free State/Saorstat 
Eireann is a co-equal member of the Community of Nations 
forming the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

As a co-equal member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the Irish Free State has the right to apply for 
membership in the League of Nations, and doubtless its 
application would immediately be granted. From press re- 
ports it would appear that it proposes to exercise the right 
of legation, and to have diplomatic representation at more 
than one capital. The new state begins its task of self-gov- 
ernment with high hopes for the future and with warm 
wishes for fullest success from all the nations of the Com- 
monwealth. While the constitutional powers conferred upon 
the Irish Free State are defined in several instances by refer- 
ence to the political relations of the Dominions, and espe- 
cially of Canada, it is not improbable, on the other hand, 
that the status of Ireland will have a certain influence upon 
constitutional development in the other self-governing 
nations. 

Thus at the end of this period we find the situation in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations as I have described it. 
There has been subtle analysis of the conception of sover- 
eignty and much philosophical speculation as to its actual 
abiding-place. For my purpose, it is sufficient to consider 
that in countries enjoying democratic government, political 
power, that is to say, sovereignty, is vested in the people, 
while its immediate exercise rests with the legislature. In 
federal systems each government is sovereign within its 
ambit. Constitutional writers have declared that the Par- 
lament of the United Kingdom is the only legislative body 
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in the world which is without limits in respect of its legal 
power. Even a legislature of this legal omnipotence (or to 
use a term employed by some modern writers “omnicom. 
petence”’) is limited in its authority by internal and externa] 
political forces. Leslie Stephen puts this point briefly and 
cogently: 

“Lawyers are apt to speak as though the legislature were 
omnipotent, as they do not require to go beyond its decisions. 
It is, of course, omnipotent in the sense that it can make 
whatever laws it pleases — inasmuch as a law means any 
rule which has been made by the legislature. But from the 
scientific point of view, the power of the legislature is of 
course strictly limited. It is limited, so to speak, both from 
within and without; from within, because the legislature is 
the product of certain social conditions, and determined by 
whatever determines the society; and from without, be- 
cause the power of imposing laws is dependent upon the 
instinct of subordination which is itself limited.” 

While it must be admitted that no one of the Dominions 
is sovereign in the full sense of the term, so the British Par- 
liament in the same sense is not sovereign in respect of the 
whole Commonwealth. It was once, but it is not now “Im- 
perial”; by so much legislative and executive authority as 
is now vested in the co-equal nations of the Commonwealth 
and by virtue of unwritten constitutional limitations that 
control the exercise of legal powers, the British Parliament 
is less than sovereign in a political sense. To illustrate, that 
Parliament has absolutely no constitutional right to legislate 
respecting Canada’s domestic affairs; the exercise of its 
naked legal power for that purpose is as dead as the King’s 
veto. 

I am of those who believe that the essential unity of the 
Commonwealth has in no sense been diminished by its de- 
velopment into an organization which is virtually a Britan- 
nic League of Nations. Some years ago I referred to it as 4 
disorganization rather than an organization, but I empha- 
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sized the fact that it was capable of being extremely effective 
in united action at time of need. The ties, “light as air but 
strong as links of iron,” that hold its autonomous communities 
together are of far deeper significance than could be found 
in any written document or formal constitution. As Pro- 
fessor Pollard has well’said, political unity is a thing of the 
spirit and not a bond of parchment. The Commonwealth is 
not held together by legalistic theories. It seems paradoxical 
to afirm that as its ties have in form become looser, they 
have in truth become stronger; yet this was demonstrated 
beyond question when the storm of war broke upon the 
world in 1914. 

By means of the system employed at Paris in 1919, and 
at Washington in 1921, the Dominions enjoyed and exercised 
an adequate voice and influence in the determination of 
policy. The delegates of the whole Commonwealth met at 
frequent intervals to discuss all important questions as they 
arose; and, while there were strong, sometimes vehement, 
differences of opinion, it was realized that in matters of vital 
concern, and especially those involving its political unity, the 
Commonwealth must speak with one voice. In this respect, 
the function of the British Empire Delegation, as it was 
designated, was not unlike that of a Cabinet which must 
speak with unanimity. On no occasion was there any idea or 
suggestion of subordination of the Dominion delegates to 
those of the United Kingdom; all met upon an equal footing, 
and each had an equal voice. 

But serious questions of foreign policy frequently arise 
when no such conference is in session. In what manner, by 
what method, and by what authority shall the external 
policy of the Commonwealth be determined and announced? 
Often there is need of prompt and firm decision. How shall 
the voice of the Commonwealth be ascertained when the 
delegates have scattered from the council table? Here we 
encounter difficulties of great seriousness and complexity 
which, notwithstanding the contrary decision reached in 
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1921, must eventually be met and solved at a constitutional 
conference as was unanimously agreed in 1917. The failure 
of the Dominions to accept and support a policy of vital 
concern would seriously affect the Commonwealth’s infu. 
ence and prestige. It is essential as much for Great Britain 
as for her sister nations that the voice of the whole Com. 
monwealth shall speak; it is mightier than the voice of the 
United Kingdom alone. While the present condition con. 
tinues, the best that can be hoped for is a system of frequent 
consultation by cable, and occasional consultation and dis. 
cussion by conference whenever domestic political duties 
permit the Dominion Ministers to attend. 

Canada has always sent delegates of high position and 
experience, including one or more members of the Govern- 
ment, to the Assembly of the League of Nations. It is to be 
anticipated that the Dominions will continue to follow this 
course. There seems no reason why their delegates should 
not meet annually with the British Government, either in 
advance of or subsequent to the League Assembly, for 
consultation upon important problems of foreign relations. 
While it is highly desirable that any divergence of opinion at 
Geneva on questions not affecting the political unity of the 
Empire should be openly and frankly expressed, yet in vital 
matters confusion or worse can only be avoided by discussion 
and determination in advance. 

With increasing voice and influence in external relations 
the Dominions must necessarily accept and realize their 
wider responsibilities. It is impossible for them to assert a 
national status unless they are prepared to assume corte- 
sponding national obligation for the Commonwealth’s safety. 
It cannot be doubted that within the British League of Na- 
tions their security is far greater, and their responsibilities in 
this respect much less burdensome, than if they should with- 
draw. 

Within that League there are six nations under a single 
allegiance and with a developing status in their political 
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relationship. Their unity rests upon the ideals of liberty, 
autonomy, and co-operation. In like manner the world’s 
unity for peace must be found in the realization of public 
right and international justice and in the understanding and 
co-operation that can only be gained around a common 
council board; and these essentials cannot be secured with- 
out a recognized system of periodical international confer- 
ences at which representatives of the nations shall meet 
upon equal footing. Although denied the powerful aid of the 
United States, the League of Nations has accomplished great 
things for the world’s peace during the past three years. 
Never before has the habit of international consultation and 
co-operation so impressed itself upon the nations. On at 
least four occasions the League has prevented the outbreak 
of war in Europe. It has settled more than one difficult and 
dangerous question after the Supreme Allied Council had 
abandoned the task; it has established a great Court of In- 
ternational Justice; and it is continually exercising a potent 
influence for the determination of international differences 
by peaceful means. No one claims that it can absolutely 
prevent war; but along the path to which it points, peace 
will be found, if at all. In the world community, as in each 
national sphere, peace and good government rest ultimately 
upon enlightened and active public opinion upholding or- 
dered justice and restraining lawless violence. 
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A PURITAN CENSOR OF THE STAGE 
By THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


N the long list of the illustrious obscure who occupy, if 
they do not adorn, a space in the annals of England, the 
name of William Prynne is far from being the least con. 
spicuous. Moreover, in our literature, if we use that 

term in its widest sense, he holds a peculiar if not a proud 
position. No other single author can be mentioned as hay- 
ing written so many books that nobody can read. The list of 
his published productions embraces nearly two hundred 
titles; and whatever other charge may be brought against 
their contents, the obscurity that springs from brevity is a 
fault from which they are absolutely free. Prynne is perhaps 
the most prominent representative in our speech of that type 
of author who sets out to cover the whole ground, with the 
inevitable result of exhausting the readers without exhaust- 
ing the subject. Yet his writings possess certain qualities 
which in most cases attract attention and inspire interest. In 
his remarks upon his opponents, he was invariably violent 
and abusive; and these are characteristics of style which, 
when displayed towards others than ourselves, appeal most 
powerfully to the most serene and saintly-minded of us all. 
It is therefore a tribute to the essentially prosaic quality of 
his nature that there was no subject which he treated, so dull 
in itself that he was not able to impart to it additional tedi- 
ousness. His works are more than solid; they are tough. 
William Prynne was born in 1600; he died in 1669. His 
career therefore is commensurate with one of the most 
eventful and stormy periods of English history — the period 
of the preliminary struggles between Crown and Parlia- 
ment; of the great civil war; of the protectorate of Crom- 
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well; of the Restoration and of the reign of Charles the Sec- 
ond. When he entered upon active life, the questions that 
divided the men of the day were as much religious as politi- 
cal. On the one side was what we should now call the high- 
church party, sympathizing little with the Protestants of the 
Continent, disposed to return more and more to the forms 
and ceremonies prevalent in the church of Rome. On the 
other side were the Puritans who endured episcopacy, but 
did not love it. They were rigid and precise in their morals, 
and illiberal in many of their views; but they loved liberty, 
they fought for it, and they saved it. To this party belonged 
William Prynne; in their extremest views he shared, and the 
study of the man is therefore the study of a type. 

At the age of sixteen he went up from the grammar school 
at Bath to Oxford University. At this time the contest be- 
tween the two parties in the state was rapidly taking shape. 
The lines were daily more rigidly drawn between the adher- 
ents of prerogative and episcopacy on the one side and the 
adherents of Presbyterianism and parliamentary govern- 
ment on the other. The universities were strongholds of Puri- 
tanism. Leading studies at Oxford were systems of theology 
founded directly upon the Scriptures. In place of these, 
Laud, even then influential in the state, was seeking to sub- 
stitute the study of the Christian Fathers. Both of these may 
seem rather dry subjects now; but they were all alive with 
human interests and human passions then. In the early por- 
tion of the seventeenth century, that art of education which 
consisted in putting a man’s faculties to sleep during the 
most active period of his life, had not yet reached any satis- 
factory degree of development. The study of systematic 
divinity was no perfunctory process to the men of a time in 
which Calvinism meant privilege of Parliament and denial 
of taxation without its consent, while Arminianism was as- 
sociated with royal prerogative and leaning towards Rome. 

At Oxford Prynne remained several years, and early in 
1621 received his degree of Bachelor of Arts. He then took 
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up the profession of the law and became a student of Lin. 
coln’s Inn. Of this he was an outer barrister, when in 1633 
appeared his great attack upon the stage, which he entitled 
“Histriomastix: The Players’ Scourge.” It was some time 
before this date, however, that he had entered upon his 
career as an author. In 1626 he began his literary life by 
bringing out an elaborate work in defense of the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. It was entitled 
“The Perpetuity of a Regenerate Man’s Estate,” and ex. 
tended to more than four hundred large and closely printed 
pages. No stauncher testimony has ever been furnished to 
the fervor of Puritanic belief in the doctrine itself, no more 
signal illustration has ever been given of the perseverance o! 
the saints themselves, than the fact that this volume, the 
very year of its publication, passed into a second edition, 
which was weighted with nearly one hundred pages of addi- 
tional matter. 

Prynne’s next work is, however, one of more interest to 
the general reader. It is perhaps the first temperance tract 
in our language, and bears indeed a striking resemblance to 
many that have succeeded it in the intemperance of its 
language. It is entitled ““Health’s Sickness, or a compendi- 
ous and brief discourse proving the drinking and pledging of 
Healths to be sinful and utterly unlawful to Christians.” In 
this, his second work, the opulence of invective, the accu- 
mulation of abusive epithets and clauses, the general adjec- 
tival excess, which form the distinguishing characteristics of 
the “‘Histriomastix,” are particularly conspicuous. “This 
most unnatural, unprofitable, unpleasant, unseemly, unrea- 
sonable, brutish, base, shameful, and swinish sin of drink- 
ing,” he tells us in one sentence, “cracks men’s credit, ex- 
hausts their purses, consumes their estates, infatuates their 
senses, besots their understandings, impairs their healths, 
distempers their constitution, subverts their bodies, eats 
into their lives, ruins their families, grieves their friends, 
brings wrath and judgment on their countries, decays their 
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parts and moral virtues, disables them for all employments, 
indisposes them to grace and godliness, and finally damns 
their souls.” This is a slight strain from a single tune, upon 
which variations are played for nearly one hundred pages. 

Something even more congenial to his nature was the next 
work he undertook, as well as one more suitable to his abili- 
ties. Difference of fashion had now come in to separate still 
farther those who already differed in belief. The Puritans 
wore their hair cropped close; their opponents wore theirs 
long. This was no mere question of taste; it was one of polli- 
tics and religion. Accordingly in 1628 Prynne gave vent to 
the common feelings of his party towards the “effeminate, 
hairy men-monsters,’’ as he termed them, of the other side, 
in a treatise entitled “‘The Unloveliness of Love-Locks, or a 
summary discourse proving the wearing and nourishing of a 
Lock or Love-Lock to be altogether unseemly and unlawful 
unto Christians.” This was a matter that continued to lie 
near his heart; for twenty years after, he dropped into po- 
etry, or rather verse, upon the subject in a short piece with 
the conciliatory title of ““A Gag for long-haired Rattleheads 
who revile all civil Roundheads.” - 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer upon the other treatises 
which Prynne produced before the publication of the “‘His- 
triomastix.”” Whatever temporary interest may have once 
attached to them, they now as little merit attention as they 
repay perusal. 

Prynne had now been toiling for several years at a work 
which was to be, at least up to the period during which he 
was engaged upon it, the greatest effort of his life. This was 
his violent attack upon the stage. The controversy between 
the Puritan party and the theatre had then been going on for 
considerably more than half a century. But though the 
power of the former had been steadily increasing both in 
church and state, the popularity of the latter had in no wise 
declined. On the contrary, as Prynne tells us in the dedica- 
tory epistle of his work, the stage was not only still existing 
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but was steadily growing in favor. The number of play. 
houses had swelled to six, and they were daily crowded. 
Worse than this, he goes on to complain that more than forty 
thousand play-books had been printed and sold within the 
two years previous, they being more vendible than the 
choicest sermons. Another matter that grieved him was that 
Shakespeare’s plays had been printed on the best crown-paper, 
far better than most Bibles. It was full time, he thought, 
that so gross an abuse should be brought to an end. With this 
object in view he spent seven years in the preparation of a 
work which was to give a complete and final blow to the stage. 
Late in 1632 the volume duly licensed made its appearance. 

The “Histriomastix”’ is in some respects so remarkable a 
work that it is desirable to furnish a precise description of it. 
It contains 1,006 pages of matter treating directly upon the 
subject, besides eighteen pages of an epistle dedicatory, ten 
pages of an apologetic preface to the Christian reader, and 
at the end forty pages of a table of contents. The title is on 
the same tremendous scale as the rest of the book, and a 
citation of part of it will save the necessity of devoting sev- 
eral paragraphs to a description of the book’s methods and 
spirit. It began: “‘Histriomastix: The Players’ Scourge, or, 
Actors’ Tragedy divided into two parts. Wherein it is largely 
evidenced, by divers arguments, by the concurring authori- 
ties and resolutions of sundry texts of Scripture, of the whole 
primitive church both under the law and gospel; of fifty- 
five synods and councils; of seventy-one Fathers and Chris- 
tian writers before the year of our Lord 1200; of above one 
hundred and fifty foreign and domestic Protestant and 
Popish authors since; of forty heathen philosophers, histo- 
rians, poets; of many heathen, many Christian nations, 
republics, emperors, princes, magistrates; of sundry apostol- 
ical, canonical, imperial constitutions; and of our own Eng- 
lish statutes, magistrates, universities, writers, preachers: 
That popular stage-plays (the very pomps of the devil which 
we renounce in baptism, if we believe the Fathers), are sin- 
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ful, heathenish, lewd, ungodly spectacles, and most per- 
nicious corruptions; condemned in all ages as intolerable 
mischiefs to churches, to republics, to the manners, minds, 
and souls of men; and that the profession of play-poets, of 
stage-players, together with the penning, acting, and fre- 
quenting of stage-plays are unlawful, infamous, and misbe- 
seeming Christians.” 

A work which started out in this way on the title-page was 
not likely to be characterized by much moderation of tone 
in what followed. But the most exaggerated anticipations of 
violence and vituperation will fall far short of the reality. 
The controversial literature of politics and theology is pe- 
' culiarly rich in terms of abuse; but I doubt if any work 
exists in the English language which can rival the “ Histrio- 
mastix” in its collection of choice though monotonous bil- 
| lingsgate. Prynne pillaged the Fathers and Councils for 
| every vilest word or phrase that had ever been applied to the 
| theatre, and brought together into one unsavory mass this 
culled-out hoard of noisome epithets. Modern delicacy or 
squeamishness will not allow a man to utter much of the 
invective which our author raked from the obscurity of a 
dead speech and clothed in the language of the gutters and 
the stews. 

The “Histriomastix” was divided, as was stated in its ° 
title, into two parts, and each part was farther divided into 
| acts and scenes. The whole was prefaced by a prologue, 
choruses of condensed vituperation were interspersed, and at 
the end was a sort of summing-up, addressed to the reader, 
which was called the catastrophe. At the beginning of each 
scene a syllogism was set forth with its major and minor 
premise and conclusion in full. To the proving of the propo- 
sition thus laid down the rest of the so-called scene was de- 
voted. As a specimen of his method it is only necessary to 
give the first syllogism which occurs. The major premise is as 
follows: That which had its birth and primary conception 
from the very devil himself, who is all and only evil, must 
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needs be sinful, pernicious, and altogether unseemly, yea, 
unlawful unto Christians. Then comes the minor premise: 
But stage-plays had their birth and primary conception 
from the very devil himself, who is all and only evil. The 
conclusion follows accordingly: Therefore they must needs 
be sinful, pernicious, and altogether unseemly, yea, unlawf{u! 
unto Christians. 


A few expressions may be given here to show the state of 


mind in which more than one thousand pages were written. 
Stage-plays, Prynne tells us, are wholly composed of, or at 
least fraught with, ribaldry, scurrility, unchaste and amor. 
ous strains and passages, obscene and filthy jests, which 
inquinate the mind, corrupt the manners, and defile the souls 
of men, yea, pollute the very places and the common air 
where they are merely acted. They are unseemly, pernicious, 
abominable, and utterly unlawful to Christians, exceedingly 
odious and displeasing to God. The actors themselves were 
fully suited to the places where and the plays which they 
acted. They were commonly the most criminous and enor- 


mous persons of all others, the very filth and offscouring of 


the race, the lewdest, basest, worst, and most perniciously 
vicious of the sons of men. 

Bad as the character of the play-actors might be, it was 
rivalled by that of the playgoers. Here, however, for a briet 
instant Prynne relented. He made an exception of children 
and novices, who are attracted by these gewgaws which men 
of riper judgment contemn; and of a few sociable good-na- 
tured persons whom carnal-minded friends lead casually to 
visit the theatre against the secret monitions of their own 
consciences. But all the rest, at any rate far the greater part 
of them, are ruffians, roarers, bawds, panders, adulterers, 
prodigals, cheaters, idle, infamous, base, profane, and god- 
less persons, who hate all grace, all goodness, and make a 
mock of piety; the filth, the dross, the scum of society; the 
moths, the drones, the canker-worms of the commonwealth; 
the shame and blemish of religion; the most putrid, scanda- 
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lous, noxious, degenerate branches, both of church and 
state, which, had they their just demerits, should be spued 
out and lopped off from both. If any playgoer object to this 
mild description of his character he is told that he must 
acknowledge its truth, if self-love have not blinded his 
conscience. 

But Prynne’s nature was so thoroughly commonplace that 
even his vituperation, the most attractive thing about his 
style, becomes excessively wearisome. It is interesting only as 
showing how earnestly men at that time thought and felt. 

In striking contrast with the luxuriance of invective in this 
work is the penury of ideas. It seems scarcely possible that 
some of the arguments which Prynne employed, could have 
imposed upon himself. He brought it forward as a serious 
objection to the drama that players, by the very fact of their 
profession, were performing a part, and that in consequence 
they were practising dissimulation, and necessarily were 
hypocrites. He went even farther than this. He asserted that 
there was no difference between a fool, a madman, a drunk- 
ard, a cheater, a tyrant, or a murderer on the stage, and those 
who were in reality such persons, save that the former were 
far worse, far more inexcusable than the latter, because, for 
the sake of amusing others, they made themselves wilfully 
what the others were by chance, or from natural necessity, 
or at least on colorable grounds. Absurd as was this position, 
it was surpassed even in absurdity by another. Female parts, 
it is well known, were at that time acted by boys. This was a 
condition of things that stirred Prynne’s manly — or per- 
haps I had better say masculine — soul to its profoundest 
depths. “Is this a light and despicable effeminacy,” he said 
almost pathetically, “for men, for Christians, thus to adulter- 
ate, emasculate, metamorphose, and debase their noble sex? 
thus purposely, yea, affectedly, to unman, unchristian, un- 
create themselves, if I may so speak . . . and all to no 
other end but this, to exhilarate a confluence of unchaste, 
effeminate, vain companions?” 
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Such are a few specimens of the words and sentiments con. 
tained in the “Histriomastix.” Judged from the merely lit. 
erary point of view, it was plain that the very excess of the 
invective tended to defeat the object the author had in view, 
To be seriously termed a reprobate would be resented by 
most men as disagreeable, if nothing worse. But to be desig. 
nated as an abandoned, bacchanalian, ignominious, heathen- 
ish, carnal-minded, unseemly, unnatural, pernicious, abom- 
inable, scandalous, noxious, degenerate, and exorbitant 
reprobate, would be regarded by many as a distinction 
rather than a reproach. Prynne’s violent invective, if left to 
itself, would even in that age of extreme opinion have re- 
coiled upon his own head. That it was disapproved by men 
of his own party we know. In fact, the printer of the volume, 
when brought to trial, declared that it had cost him three 
hundred pounds, and that he had sold but few copies. 

But the members of the opposite party now set out to 
save the author from the consequences of his own folly, and 
succeeded in elevating him temporarily from the rank of 
blundering bigots into that of martyrs. They read his book, 
if nobody else did. They naturally found fault with the senti- 
ments contained in it. They disliked, in particular, the sum- 
mary process by which Prynne disposed of the fate after 
death of those who on earth advocated views and took part 
in amusements which did not meet his approval. But it really 
seemed never to enter the heads of those thus summarily 
condemned to an eternity of torments, that in that last 
solemn gathering after heaven and earth shall have passed 
away, there was a prospect, to say the least, that William 
Prynne might not after all have the disposal of everything 
and everybody to the extent that, judging from his writings, 
he appeared to think he had. 

Not only did this thought apparently fail to occur to his 
opponents; they acted as if they believed the fate he pre- 
dicted was certain to befall them, unless he could be per- 
suaded or compelled to change his mind. The latter alterna- 
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tive seemed easier, as it undoubtedly was; and the result 
could be most speedily brought about by effecting his ruin. 
To accomplishing that work they at once set themselves. 
At the head of these men was William Laud, the newly ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Canterbury, as great a bigot in one 
way as Prynne was in another. And here the representatives 
of the extremest hostile opinions in church and state met for 
the first time in close conflict. To the one that grapple 
brought years of misery; to the other it brought death. 

Opportunity for accusation was offered by many passages 
in the “‘Histriomastix,” but in particular by one, when 
taken in connection with an event that had lately happened. 
On the nineteenth of January, 1633, the Queen had per- 
sonally taken part in the acting of a drama entitled “The 
Shepherd’s Pastoral.” Prynne’s book had been printed sev- 
eral weeks before this time, but not before her intention of 
participating in the play was known to the public. On the 
last half sheet in the table of contents of the “‘ Histriomastix,” 
one of the coarsest of epithets was applied to women actors, 
though naturally in general terms. It was charged that this 
opprobrious designation was specifically intended for the 
Queen. Prynne certainly looked upon her with suspicion, if 
not with dislike, as a Roman Catholic; but whether he had 
her at all in view in writing the offensive passage, it is per- 
haps impossible now to tell. His enemies assumed that he 
did. Further, there were other passages which were inter- 
preted as reflections upon the King. 

Accordingly, he was arrested and committed to the Tower 
on the charge of having written and published a seditious 
and libellous book. There he remained awaiting his trial 
many months. On the thirty-first of January, 1634, he was 
brought before the attorney-general for examination, to 
whom he admitted that he was the author of the volume, and 
that all he had received for it was some thirty or thirty-five 
copies. A few days later his trial came off before the Star 
Chamber, which in its constitution bore in certain ways a 
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close resemblance to the modern court-martial. The same 
men were both judge and jury; but the likeness was stil! 
nearer in that, wherever it was thought desirable, it was 
generally organized to convict. 

Before this tribunal the trial of Prynne took place in Feb. 
ruary, 1634. The enormity of his crime was dwelt and dilated 
upon with wearisome iteration by the crown lawyers. On the 
fifteenth of the month, his counsel offered some pleas in his 
defense; but they were pleas evidently made with the hope 
of mitigating the punishment rather than with any expecta. 
tion of securing an acquittal. On the seventeenth, the twenty. 
two members of the court then present, having heard the 
cause for three days, proceeded to sentence. 

We have not the full text of the opinions delivered on this 
occasion by the members of the Star Chamber. A mere ab- 
stract of them is given in the various reports of the state 
trials, and it is not impossible that we may have to lament the 
loss of some of the choicest and vilest terms of vituperation. 
They were, of course, interspersed with complimentary refer- 
ences to the King and Queen whom Prynne was charged with 
having attacked. On this topic the flood-gates of mingled 
pathos and bathos were opened wide. To the Earl of Dorset 
must be given the palm in the contest of adulation and invec- 
tive; and in the general daubing which the frivolous Queen 
of Charles the First received, it was his trowel that laid on 
the plaster thickest and flung it about with the most reckless 
wastefulness. She was one, he said in substance, in whose 
praise it was impossible for poets to feign or orators to flatter. 
She drank at the very spring-head of virtue, while others 
took up at the stream. “On my conscience,” he burst forth, 
“she troubleth the ghostly father with nothing but that she 
hath nothing to trouble him with.” 

Clearly no punishment could be too severe for the wretched 
being who uttered anything even by implication against 
characters so painfully perfect as these. Various penalties 
were adjudged by different members of the court, but the 
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sentence first pronounced by Lord Cottington was the one 
finally agreed upon. With a very slight exception in the 
amount of the fine, moreover, it was the most moderate of 
any. From this fact we can get some conception of the enor- 
mity of the crime that had been committed in the eyes of the 
lay and ecclesiastical lords who constituted the Star Cham- 
ber. Copies of the “‘Histriomastix” were all to be called in 
and to be burnt in the most ignominious manner by the 
common hangman. Prynne was to be degraded from the 
degree he had received at Oxford University. He was to be 
expelled from Lincoln’s Inn and to be forever debarred from 
practising the profession of law. He was to pay a fine of five 
thousand pounds. He was to stand in the pillory, one day at 
Westminster, another day at Cheapside, wearing on both 
occasions papers declaring his offense. At each place he was 
to have an ear cut off. After these penalties had been in- 
flicted he was to be imprisoned for life. 

Moderate as the punishment finally settled upon seemed 
to many members of the court, it affrighted fair-minded 
men, in particular, because it outraged all traditions con- 
nected with learning and letters. It was well enough, accord- 
ing to the sentiment of that time, for butchers and bakers 

and masons and day-laborers to stand in the stocks for 
' crimes committed and undergo the infamous punishment 
inflicted upon common cheats and mountebanks of losing the 
ears. But that a graduate of Oxford University, a member of 
the society of Lincoln’s Inn, should bear this disgrace and 
suffer this mutilation was something too shocking for belief. 
It was therefore a general opinion that this part of the sen- 
tence would be remitted. 

But everything in the penalty was carried out that could 
be carried out. The fine was not paid, for there was little to 
pay it with. But a warrant was issued to collect all the copies 
of the “Histriomastix” that had been sold or were still in 
stock. Oxford University and Lincoln’s Inn hastened to 


strike the name of Prynne from off their rolls. On the seventh 
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of May he stood in the pillory at Westminster and there suf. 
fered the loss of one ear. On the tenth he stood in the pillory 
in Cheapside, and there lost the other ear. There, too, the 
copies of his book, so far as they could be collected, were 
burnt by the common hangman in his presence, and so near 
that he was almost suffocated by the smoke. He was then 
remanded to the Tower for perpetual imprisonment. 

Here for several years Prynne remained. Nor was he en- 
tirely destitute of comfort. So long as he could scribble, his 
greatest source of happiness did not fail; and during his con. 
finement several works came from his pen, which got abroad 
by the connivance of those superintending him or the craft of 
those who shared his sentiments. They were largely directed 
against the usurpations and encroachments of the bishops 
upon the prerogative of the king and the liberty of the sub- 
ject. No notice apparently was taken of any of these until 
1637, when two works of his came out directed against the 
high-church party and its leaders. One of these was printed 
by stealth, the other purported to be written by Matthew 
White. For these Prynne was brought again before the Star 
Chamber, and along with him two other men, John Bast. 
wick, a physician, and Henry Burton, a clergyman. They 
were all three charged with writing and publishing seditious, 
schismatical, and libellous books against the hierarchy. It is 
not worth while to give any details of the trial. The result of 
it could be predicted as soon as the accusation was brought. 
The three prisoners acted defiantly throughout. They knew 
there was nothing to be gained by submissiveness, and they 
themselves were representative men of a sect whose piety 
has always been equalled and has not infrequently been sur- 
passed by its pugnacity. 

They were inwardly sustained, moreover, by the know- 
edge of the rising temper of the times; they were conscious 
that under the growing hatred of archbishop and king their 
punishment would be looked upon not as a chastisement for 
crime, but as a martyrdom for the faith. This feeling on the 
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| part of the people, their judges either despised or did not 
} comprehend. The Star Chamber court was composed of men 
skilled in legal learning, and of men holding high positions 
in the government and in the church. But no reader of Eng- 
ish state trials can fail to feel, in political cases certainly, 
how infinitely better in both understanding and spirit is the 
stupidity of juries to the wisdom of judiciaries. 

On the fourteenth of June, 1637, the three accused men 
were brought to the bar to receive sentence; and the iniq- 
uity of the judgment had its fitting counterpart in the bru- 
tality of the proceedings. After they had come in, the Lord 
) Chief Justice looked earnestly at Prynne. “I had thought,” he 

said, “that Mr. Prynne had no ears; but methinks he hath 
S ears.” Many of the members of the Star Chamber were led 
} by this remark to examine the prisoner more closely, and for 
i their better satisfaction the usher of the court was com- 
manded to turn up his hair. Great was the grief and disgust 
| of the lords at the sight; great their indignation that a com- 
» mon hangman should presume to have a less savage spirit 
; than themselves: for the ears had not been cropped so close 
as they could have been. After a wrangling discussion, sen- 
tence was pronounced. The accused were to be fined five 
thousand pounds apiece, were to stand in the pillory at 
Westminster and there lose their ears, and were then to be 
imprisoned for life in three different and remote places in the 
kingdom. In Prynne’s case a special judgment in addition 
was rendered. Not only was what was left of his ears to be 
cut off, but at the suggestion of the lord chief justice he was 
condemned to be branded on both cheeks, with an iron 
heated red-hot, with the letters S. L., standing for Seditious 
Libeller. 

On the thirteenth of June an immense multitude came 
together in the palace yard at Westminster to witness the 
execution of a part of the sentence. From various official doc- 
uments, and in particular from a contemporary news-letter, 
we have a pretty full account of the proceedings that took 
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place on this occasion. Representatives of all shades of re. 
ligious and political sentiment were present. But it is plain 
that those who sympathized with the prisoners were largely 
in the majority; and from the outset their feelings were mani. 
fested in a way that only fools would have failed to see ang 
far-sighted men would have seen with apprehension. As 
Bastwick came from the gate-house towards the palace, the 
“light common people,” as the news-letter terms them, 
strowed in his pathway herbs and flowers. After the three 
prisoners had arrived at the place of punishment, they al! 
made speeches to the assembled multitude. Prynne, in partic. 
ular, exemplified his character and justified his reputation 
by a fiery denunciation of his sentence. 

Two hours the speaking went on. After it was ended fol. 
lowed the proper business of the day. Oppression which at 
last makes even wise men mad had easily brought about that 
result in the case of Prynne. As the executioner went to- 
wards him to perform his office, he welcomed his approach 
almost with exultation. “Come, friend,” he cried, “come, 


burn me, cut me. I fear not. I have learned to fear the fire of 


hell, and not what man can do unto_me. Come, sear me, sear 
me; I shall bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
Fanaticism on the one side was met by brutality on the other. 
The hangman did his duty,with especial barbarity. 

“The humors of the people were various,” said the news- 
letter, “some wept, some laughed, and some were very re- 
served.” In that last clause the writer as unconsciously fore- 
cast the future as he revealed the present. It was not even 
those who wept, far less those who laughed, that were much 
to be considered. It was the reserved men who stood by 
watching in grim silence the bloody travesty of justice which 
was going on that midsummer day in Westminster palace 
yard. Their behavior to him who had the capacity to com- 
prehend it was a visible warning of the wrath to come; and 
before the fury of that wrath, which speedily did come, though 
that day it gave no sign, not only did church and state go 
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down, but the very judges who pronounced this infamous 
sentence, fled in haste to find safety beyond the seas, or if 
they remained in their own land, were fated to rot in prisons 
or fall by the sword or the axe. 

Sufferings such as these may seem to entitle Prynne to a 
more honorable mention than I have made of him; but this is 
a feeling in which I cannot share. His was a nature essentially 
; coarse; and the injuries he received he was ever ready to 
repay in kind. We can easily rate too high mere sincerity and 
fortitude. There is no cheaper and more abundant material 
than the stuff out of which martyrs are made. It is the faith 
itself and the spirit with which it is maintained, and not the 
willingness of the man to die for it, that secures to its cham- 
pions and confessors the plaudits of coming times. For be- 
liefs the most gross, for causes the most contemptible, men 
have marched to the stake or mounted the scaffold in all 
the majesty of conscious martyrdom. History is so full of the 
deaths that should never have been died, that from out the 
long roll of confessors and martyrs it records, it is idle to hail 
with acclamations or crown with panegyrics the bigots and 
fanatics who suffered for causes whose principles they did 
not comprehend, and whose elevation they did not feel. 
For one, I lay no laurel upon the grave of any vulgar soul: 
I waste no pity upon those coarse and vindictive spirits 
whom the accident of circumstances has made the persecuted 
instead of the persecutors. If tears are now to be shed for 
those who shared and suffered in that strife, if crowns are 
to be bestowed, let them be reserved not for its meanest, but 
for its noblest victims; for the young, the high-hearted, and 
the brave, who should not have fallen, but fell the soonest; or 
for those serene and lofty spirits, who could hate a cause 
without hating its adherents, and who untainted by malig- 
nity as well as unawed by power, sacrificed property and life 
for principles they held more sacred than property and 
dearer than life. 

After this period the career of Prynne was varied and 
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eventful enough, but it does not enter into the province of 
this essay to give of it more than the slightest summary, 
The punishment to which he and his associates had been sub- 
jected stirred up the deepest and bitterest feelings on both 
sides. By one party they were looked upon as martyrs, and 
the very sponges and cloths which had been saturated with 
their blood were carefully saved and treasured as relics. By 
the other they were spoken of as criminals of the worst kind, 

Prynne was first transferred to Carnarvon Castle jn 
Wales. There by a further order of the Star Chamber he was 
to hold no conversation with any but his keepers; he was to 
be debarred from the use of pen, ink, and paper; no reading 
matter was to be allowed him save the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer, or such canonical works designated for 
comfort and devotion as were constant to the religion pro- 
fessed in the Church of England. Even in this remote place 
he could not be kept close enough; for the whole country 
was honeycombed with disaffection. Within a month, an- 
other order was issued transferring him to a prison in one of 
the castles in the island of Jersey, and directing that he 
should be conveyed thither with all privacy and secrecy, so 
as to prevent any concourse of sympathizers on the journey. 
It was further commanded that no letters sent to him were 
to be delivered, and no letters written by him were to be 
forwarded to any person whatsoever. 

Here in this Jersey castle Prynne remained for about three 
years, and after his release he published a volume of verse, 
which he had contrived by some means to compose while 
there. It consisted mainly, as the title expressed it, of divine 
and profitable meditations raised from the contemplation of 
these three leaves of nature’s volume — rocks, seas, and 
gardens. But whoever was the muse he invoked, the one who 
came at his call never haunted Helicon, or had her birth by 
the Pierian spring; and we can well believe that his condi- 
tion was pitiable enough, if he experienced half the misery in 
writing his verses which we do in reading them. 
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But though absent he was not forgotten. When the Long 
Parliament met in 1640, one of the earliest of the minor mat- 
ters it attended to, was to order the three prisoners who had 
suffered together, and had then been sent apart to remote 
prisons, to be brought back to the spot of their first confine- 
ment. Prynne and Burton landed at Southampton and pro- 
ceeded together to London. Far different was their return 
from their departure; and the incidents that befell them on 
the journey show the white heat to which at length political 
passion had been aroused. As they passed through the vari- 
ous places on the road, the inhabitants went out to meet and 
welcome them, and escorted them for a distance on their 
way. When they arrived within the neighborhood of London, 
they were met by a multitude of friends and sympathizers 
on horseback and in carriages, wearing in their hats sprigs of 
bay and rosemary —a multitude which swelled from hun- 
dreds into thousands as they came nearer to the capital. So 
thronged was the broad highway with men on foot and horse- 
back and in coaches, that they were scarcely able to move 
forward at the rate of a mile an hour. They entered the city 
proper at nightfall from the direction of Charing Cross. 
Before them the road was strewn with herbs and flowers; 
from the church steeples the bells rang as they passed by; 
and cries of “Welcome home!” and “God be thanked for 
your safe return!” were heard on every side; and at last the 
press became so great that a passage through the roaring 
streets had to be cleared by troops. 

This was the beginning of the end. In a few weeks the 
Parliament declared by resolution that the judgment in the 
case of Prynne was illegal, unjust, and against the liberty of 
the subject. It ordered Oxford University and Lincoln’s Inn 
to receive back and reinstate the man they had expelled. 
It voted him for compensation the sum of five thousand 
pounds, which was to be paid him out of the estates of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of the lords who had sen- 
tenced him in the Star Chamber. As near as I can ascertain, 
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the vote was all the compensation he ever received; the money 
in all probability was quietly put where it would do more good, 

But there was a pleasure dearer to his heart that was to be 
his; and history, in its record of clumsy efforts to right the 
wrong, can hardly show a more striking instance of poetic 
justice than that which was to be exemplified now. When 
in prison in the Tower, after his first shameful punishment, 
Prynne in the bitterness of his heart had written a letter to 
Laud, in which he told that haughty prelate that, high as he 
then was in honor and power, the day might come when he 
would be a more contemptible spectacle of misery and justice 
than he himself was. The remark was prophetic. The whirli- 
gig of time had brought its revenges. In 1643 Prynne was 
elected member of Parliament from Newport, and while 
holding that position was charged with the secret order to 
search the chambers and pockets of the archbishop, now in 
turn a prisoner in the Tower. He secured Laud’s private 
papers, he set to work with all the industry and all the malig- 
nity of his nature to show that the primate had sought to 
introduce popery; and he never abandoned the pursuit of the 
man who had so savagely persecuted him, till the arch- 
bishop’s head fell from his shoulders. He did even more than 
he designed. Laud had made him temporarily a martyr. 
He reversed the process and succeeded in turning this nar- 
row-minded and persecuting bigot into a martyr who from 
that day even to this has been held in holy reverence by no 
small number of the English church, who have doubtless 
felt a comfortable consciousness that they were immensely 
superior to the worshippers of stocks and stones. 

Prynne, however, had had his temporary triumph. To 
use his own words, he had struck proud Canterbury to the 
heart. But he was speedily destined to be in his chronic state 
of opposition. Events and ideas were moving rapidly for- 
ward; and they soon got so far ahead of him that he was 
never afterward able to catch up. The Presbyterians who had 
overthrown episcopacy were in turn supplanted by the Inde- 
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pendents. The men with whom Prynne had sympathized 
and acted had set in motion a revolution they had not the 
strength or ability to control; and they were consequently 
obliged to give up the places they were not competent to 
fill. By one act, in particular, of the extremists the feelings of 
our author were deeply shocked. The advanced thinkers of 
that age had taken the pains to demonstrate that if a king 
did not have brains, he at any rate had a head. Prynne was 
not an advanced thinker; and the opposition he made to the 
execution of Charles the First, and his violent advocacy of 
the claims of Charles the Second brought him at last under 
the notice of the men who had established the Common- 
wealth. During their term of sway, he began a new tour of 
the English prisons. After spending nearly three years in 
three of them he was finally released. Naturally he hesitated 
to come in conflict with the iron statesman and warrior who 
crushed internal strife at home and conquered respect 
abroad; and during the time the protectorate of Cromwell 
lasted, his political activity took the shape of ineffective 
sputterings rather than of open revolt. 

After Cromwell’s death, he became so ardent and intem- 
perate an advocate for the restoration of the Stuarts that 
those who favored that course felt themselves under the 
necessity of repressing his zeal; and when Charles the Second 
came to the throne, one of the petty embarrassments he had 
to meet was to find a place for this fierce Puritan, whose 
claims could not well be ignored, however much the man 
himself might be personally disliked. How to keep Prynne 
quiet was one of the questions proposed to the new monarch. 
“Let him,” the easy-going king is reported as saying, 
“amuse himself with writing against the Catholics and por- 
ing over the records in the Tower.” So Prynne was ap- 
pointed to be the keeper of these records, and in this position 
his indefatigable industry enabled him to do some good work 
in compiling, or rather pitchforking together, a mass of docu- 
mentary matter of which abler men have made some use. 
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But during all the years that followed as well as those that 
had gone before, he was constantly bringing out pamphlets 
and folios, abounding in verbiage, upon every conceivable 
topic that came up, as if he had conscientiously taken all 
boredom for his province. Doubtless in each and all of them 
he honestly supposed he was giving utterance to thoughts, 
But the best of them were not worth much then, and they 
are of little value and of no interest now. His work therefore 
not merely died with him, it usually died before him; and he 
himself had the gratification or grief of living long enough to 
see the vanity of most of his efforts. He fancied he was to 
give an annihilating blow to the stage by his “Histriomas- 
tix’’; but the theatre still survives, while the book that was 
to destroy it is almost as dead as he is himself, and in some 
respects even deader. He had denounced the drama that was 
produced before the civil war as sprung from and as possessed 
by the devil. He had exulted in its suppression by Parlia- 
ment. He lived long enough to see it not so much revived as 
replaced by another drama, possessed not by one devil but 
by a legion of devils, the most shameless and sensual to be 
found throughout the whole range of our literature. Yet he 
spoke no word, he uttered no protest, at least none which 
hazarded his comfort and security; and while men of his 
party, better and abler than he in every way, were living of 
their own accord in obscurity and poverty, he, one of the 
noisiest advocates of its extremest and narrowest opinions, 
was contentedly fattening himself upon the sop which had 
been contemptuously flung him by a profligate court. 


DAPHNE 
By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


HEY told her she had hair the color 
Of a nightingale. 
They told her that her eyes were candles 
Lit beneath a veil. 


They praised her feet like narrow doves 
Mated on the floor, 

Saying there were never feet 

Like her feet before. 


They praised her shining voice that rang 
Like stars dropped in a glass. 
“Sing to thy little yellow shell!” 


And so the night would pass. 


But when they came too near to her 
And touched her with the hand, 

She drew her hair across her eyes. 
She could not understand. 


And when they said a thing to her 
That she had never heard, 

Her heart plunged into silence there 
Like a hunted bird. 


She caught her violet mantle close, 
The Tyrian upon the white. 

She quivered like a little twig. 

She stepped into the night. 
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They called her name within the dark, 
They searched beneath the sun, 

But there was not a broken flower 

To show where she had run. 


Everything was very still, 

Far too still, they said. 

So they turned and went away, 
Unaccompanied. 


Nothing moved where they had sought, 
Nothing sang or wept. 

Beneath a tree that had no name, 
Silence turned and slept. 


THE WEATHER CHART OF POPULATION 
By C. REINOLD NOYES 


N an age in which the vanity of human achievement has 
filled men’s minds with new ambitions and new plans to 
the exclusion among the vast majority of all recognition 
of the limitations placed by human and physical nature 

upon the free exercise of man’s will, it cannot but be benefi- 
cial to reiterate from time to time some of the natural laws of 
that environment which includes ourselves, and to examine 
their almost preponderant influence upon the events of the 
day. Perhaps in the future the study of the “social subcon- 
scious mind” will follow upon the current psychology of the 
individual subconsciousness and will reveal to the people to 
what extent history is made by a process of natural selection 
instead of popular election. Only through this knowledge of 
“self” can the fate of nations be lifted by intelligence out of 
the protoplasmic routine. 

Among the most potent and unruly of the subconscious 
reactions of society is that which arises from the pressure of 
population. It operates with such methodical regularity that 
it appears to be governed according to one of those syste- 
matic sequences of cause and effect which we term natural 
laws. The formula was developed by Malthus about a cen- 
tury ago. He stated that population tends to increase faster 
than the means of subsistence, and that where man does not 
deliberately restrain his ability to reproduce himself (the 
preventive check), hardship, disease, war, and famine (the 
positive checks) will operate to keep the population within 
the limits set by the food supply. 

This concept aroused a storm of protest. Yet it was quickly 
accepted by the scientific thought of the time, then of a 
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frankly skeptical and practical turn of mind, as a cardinal 
condition of man’s relation to his natural environment, Of 
late it has become submerged in the more sentimental and 
humanist mood of social science which cannot constrain jt. 
self to accept impediments to its faith that man’s destiny js 
free to follow the dictates of his will and his imagination. 

In the interval this simple and straightforward statement 
of fact has been amended by innumerable supposed corolla- 
ries, distorted into an expression of anti-social pessimism, and, 
in this disguise, has been flouted quite generally as a piece of 
special pleading for the master class. Nevertheless, stripped 
of its misinterpretations the Malthusian law remains to-day 
a useful generalization of natural phenomena, derived di- 
rectly from observation. But its practical application has 
been neglected by practical statesmen because of the remark- 
able changes that have taken place since the law was first 
formulated. 

During the nineteenth century the restrictions of the food 
supply were greatly relaxed because of radical improvements 
in the art of agriculture, and because the tillable lands of the 
whole world were made available to the population of the 
whole world by the development of rapid and cheap transpor- 
tation. This change made it appear that population did not 
tend to press against the means of subsistence. Numbers in- 
creased at an unheard-of rate. Nevertheless, the standard of 
living was constantly improved. There came to be more men 
and yet the share of each was larger. No wonder a childlike 
faith in the horn of plenty displaced the consciousness of the 
stern law upon which Darwin founded his doctrine of the 
struggle. But now the sudden expansion of means of sub- 
sistence has been met by an equal increase of numbers, and 
we are back where we were a century ago. 

An examination of the chief manifestations of the pressure 
of population at the present juncture is of inestimable value 
in clearly reading the signs of the times. For these conditions 
of instability will, among other underlying causes, elect wat 
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or peace, prosperity or depression, progress or decline, for the 
nations. And it is essential that the policies, both domestic 
and foreign, by which we expect to guide our national affairs 
towards national welfare, give due consideration to this in- 
conspicuous but fundamental factor. 

Out of the industrial revolution in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, there arose a world-wide division 
of labor. Industrial development was localized in Europe. 
Agricultural development converted the rest of the world 
into a farm. The world fed Europe, and Europe in turn sup- 
plied the world with manufactures. Through the release of 
this direct restraint upon increase, the population of Europe 
was enabled to grow from 175 millions in the year 1800 to 452 
| millions in 1914, because thinly settled agricultural districts 
such as the United States, Canada, and Argentina produced 
great exportable surpluses of food ready for exchange for 
Europe’s manufactures. The population of England, which 
had quadrupled from the time of the Norman Conquest 
(that is, in 750 years), quadrupled again in 110 years from 
1801 to 1911. That of Germany rose from 25 millions in 1816 
to 65 millions in 1910. By the beginning of the twentieth 
century the density of population in parts of Western Europe 
had reached that of China. Belgium contained 654 people to 
| the square mile, England 614, Holland 495, Italy 322, Ger- 
many 311, and France 191. How far these numbers exceeded 
the ability of the soil to support them is shown by the fact 
that France, the least overcrowded country in Western 
Europe, and the fourth largest wheat producer in the world, 
was still able to raise but four-fifths of her own wheat re- 
quirements. It is clear that the people of Europe can now 
subsist in their present numbers only by finding a market for 
their manufactures among the countries producing an excess 
of foodstuffs. The condition which induced the population 
must be maintained in order to support it. 

So rapid was this growth in Europe that even the develop- 
ment of international trade could not maintain all the people 
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at home, and many emigrated. It is conservatively estimated 
that during the last century thirty-five million Europeans 
settled upon the other continents. And it is this body of emi. 
grants that is now threatening the livelihood of the teemin 
millions who remained at home; for the industrial develop. 
ment of the new agricultural countries proceeds apace. The 
United States has advanced most rapidly of all and is already 
endeavoring to export manufactures in excess of its imports, 
And the development of the other agricultural countries 
is following the same line. Gradually they, too, will become 
self-sufficient, manufacturing enough for their own needs 
and consuming their own food supplies. 

As this change in the equilibrium of trade takes place, 
Europe is becoming constantly less able to support even its 
present population. Consequently, there is already appearing 
an increased pressure of population against the means of 
subsistence, and, in spite of the depletion caused by the 
great war, there is almost certain to develop an emigration 
movement such as the world has not seen since the Dark 
Ages. The surplus people of Europe must move to those 
lands in which there is work and food, or they must die. 

In Asia the pressure of population arises from different 
causes, but is equally serious in character. There the condi- 
tion of saturation has apparently existed for centuries and 
has been buttressed by the development of appropriate in- 
stitutions, religious and social. So long have the masses sub- 
sisted upon the very edge of starvation that they seem sunk 
in a permanent and hopeless condition of overpopulation. 
Even the effort to relieve the pressure by war or emigration 
is too great for their enfeebled national vitality, and the 
suffering has been confined to their own borders. Such is the 
effect of extreme overcrowding. China and India have been 
“Chinafied,” as Mr. Roosevelt put it, by practising the very 
doctrine which he preached — that is, by bringing children 
into the world up to the very limit their lands will support. 

In Japan, an offspring of the Chinese civilization, we see 
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} the same underlying condition overlaid with an industrial 
modernization. Isolated from the Western world until within 
the last seventy years, the dormant energies of the people 
} have been suddenly vitalized. A new means of livelihood, not 
secured direct from the soil, has been introduced, and, as in 
England in the nineteenth century, the population has 
responded with a prodigious increase. From 1898 to 1920 the 
| number has increased from 43 to 56 millions. Theoretically 
} the density of population is but 376 per square mile, as com- 
pared with Belgium’s 654. But Japan is only partly habitable. 
| If all the population is assigned to that area which may be 
» considered habitable, there is a comparative density in Japan 
) of 1980 per square mile against 890 for Belgium. These statis- 
| tics demonstrate to what an extent the removal of the direct 
restriction upon increase has enhanced the pressure of popu- 
lation. As a result there has been aroused a compulsory am- 
bition for enlarged markets, and for new areas to stock with 
people. Already somewhat of an outpouring of Japanese 
over all the littoral of the Pacific Ocean has taken place. 
| With the stirring of national energy and the end of the old 
isolation, the pressure has been transmitted to the neighbor- 
S ing lands. Japan is no longer passively overpopulated; she has 
become aggressive. Her low standard of living and high birth 
rate have become world problems, full of potential trouble 
for the more advanced and more stationary peoples of the 
Occident. 

If the Chinese become inoculated with the same virus and 
are aroused from their age-long torpor, it is highly probable 
that with them the same causes will give rise to the same 
eects. In such a contingency the energy of the threatening 
pressure would be greatly increased. 

The United States lies between these two areas of high 
pressure. Here are found the greatest developed resources 
and the greatest industries in the world. Therefore this land 
is able, both through its agriculture and its industry, to sup- 
port a larger population than any similar area. Yet we have 
52 
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but 35 people to the square mile. To be sure, it is this 
extraordinarily low ratio of people to means of subsistence 
which makes possible our comparatively high standard oj 
living. On the other hand, this very standard is the attraction 
that makes our country the natural objective of all super. 
fluous population. 

If we should resume our old policy of granting asylum to the 
oppressed of the earth, if we should again welcome immigrants 
to our shores as we have done in the past, it is certain that 
they would offer themselves at a rate hitherto unexampled, 
For never before in our history has there existed on the other 
shores of both the Atlantic and the Pacific the dynamic 
pressure of population that is now beginning to make itself 
felt in Asia as well as in Europe. 

The great forward steps in the progress of civilization have 
been taken under two radically different conditions. One has 
existed when, in the course of the gradual organization of 
any society, a numerically large proletariat has become sub- 
merged and has carried on its back, freed from the imme. 
diate problem of the struggle with nature, a relatively small 
aristocracy. Such a condition has given to the few leisure and 
liberated energy to pioneer in the direction of higher civi- 
lization, and the stimulus to progress in order to maintain 
their somewhat precarious power. As the crystallization has 
proceeded, and the position of the aristocracy has become 
more secure, there has always resulted eventual degeneration, 
social decrepitude, and a new levelling. For in each case some 
new, more virile people, racy of the soil and strong from a 
more recent direct struggle with the elemental facts, has 
sprung up to assume pre-eminence. Butthere is another cond- 
tion which has occasioned progress. This more material form 
of pioneering, the exploitation of new lands and of new nat- 
ural resources, has, through the invitation it extends to men 
of a certain character to the exercise and development of 
that character, and through the provision of means to estab- 
lish the necessary economic power, eventually pushed the 
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younger civilization to the forefront. Then in turn the new 
} croup has begun to crystallize and to repeat the process. 
| History seems to show, then, that no aristocracy can long 
» survive the debilitating effects of parasitism. Without the 
| necessity of work, man degenerates. Yet, on the other hand, 
S neither any nation as a whole, nor the lower class of any 
| nation that is devoted to the support of an aristocracy, has 
} made a conspicuous advance in civilization when the condi- 
) tions of life were such as to preclude leisure and to compel 
} the concentration of all mental and physical energies on the 
> mere matter of existence. 
' Analyze either of these episodes in man’s progress from 
- the standpoint of the Malthusian formula. It will then be seen 
' that the condition of an aristocracy is overcrowding. Then 
| there is not room for every man to seek his living untram- 
melled by restrictions and direct from nature, but he must look 
} to another man for an opportunity to live. He must find em- 
| ployment. Under such conditions those in control of the op- 
| portunities, by whatever means they have secured or main- 
' tained their monopoly, tend to become effete from ease and 
luxury, and those who are dependent also tend to degenerate 
| from the chill penury that freezes the genial current of the 
soul. 

The condition of a pioneer civilization, on the contrary, is 
; underpopulation. A plethora of natural resources provides 
every man free scope for his own initiative; room to make 
his living direct from nature; the opportunity for self-devel- 
opment through independence; and it effects a corresponding 
; tendency to equality, because the human aggregate does not 
then assume the pyramidal form. The premise of pyramidal 

society is dependence. 
| In the United States it is not too late to forestall the proc- 
ess of overcrowding and to fix ourselves for centuries at that 
stage in which the whole people, retaining their soundness 
and sanity through the necessity of work, have, because of 
the sparseness of the population, the abundance of resources, 
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the advanced state of the arts and the initial advantage of ; 
relative equality of opportunity, a chance to combine the 
virtues of the aristocratic with those of the pioneer society, 
But population seeks its level, and only by building dikes on 
the Dutch pattern can we reclaim our lands from an inunda. 
tion which will gradually obliterate the splendid foundations 
that have been laid for a social structure designed for “the 
greatest good of the greatest number.” The barbarian inva. 
sion of ancient times has given place to the peaceful penetra. 
tion of the low class immigrant from an overcrowded land, 
But the cause and the effect are the same, though the manner 
is different. And the danger is that to-day this flow can take 
place almost unnoticed. No force is required. No vandal 
armies precede the host. There is no apparent threat in these 
docile steerage passengers. For the same improvements in 
transportation which have consolidated the societies of the 
world into one, have removed the friction in the way of move. 
ments of masses of men. The barriers are down and the 
channels are wide. 

Human labor is still far too cheap. It will always be too 
cheap so long as the need for employment can force human 
beings to underbid machines for work. Machinery has in fact 
been introduced as a wedge into the industrial complex. It 
has raised in the grade certain portions of labor and has cor- 
respondingly lowered others. In all our industrial processes, 
highly mechanized as they are, there remain innumerable 
operations of a purely mechanical nature, which it is stil 
cheaper to do by hand. Feeding, filling, and moving the ma- 
terial and the product — many of these functions are per- 
formed by men and women while the skilful — one might al- 
most say, the intelligent — work is done by machine. There 
are more human beings dependent for their livelihood upon 
our industrial apparatus than are required effectively to 
operate that apparatus. So long as this disparity exists, the 
depression of human values will continue. 

Yet there has been a relative scarcity of labor in this coun- 
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try as compared with the other industrial nations which has 
been responsible for a relatively higher cost of labor. This 
condition has already been a factor of great importance in 
inducing the introduction of machinery and its continued 
improvement. In turn, this mechanization has reacted to 
raise both the character and price of labor. With the elimina- 
tion of immigration and the normal restriction upon the 
birth rate that is found among self-respecting and ambitious 
natives who are striving for a higher standard of living, what- 
> ever surplus exists will be gradually absorbed. For this proc- 
ess of action and reaction will go on. Mechanical substitutes 
for the more degrading and stultifying kinds of labor will be 
perfected and put into general use, as, in the development of 
industry, the supply of “hands” grows short. Such a contin- 
uation of past developments would not only improve the 
general standard of living, but absorb into the higher occu- 
pations a large part of the people now beneath the bottom 
rung of the ladder. 

Indirectly, then, the relative scarcity of labor in this coun- 
try and its consequent high cost have been responsible for 
much of our industrial progressiveness, because they have 
induced mechanization. But labor naturally moves to the 
place where wages are high and tends to level them down. 
This has been the attracting cause of our great immigration. 
Hitherto we have developed our resources so rapidly that it 
has been possible to absorb the influx without seriously de- 
pressing the price of labor. But from now on it will be con- 
tinually less and less possible to do so. If the supply of labor 
were to become gradually more plentiful, there would result 
a comparative decline in wages. Then the inventive, pro- 
gressive spirit of our industries might readily be converted to 
the more conservative, traditional type of England, where at 
an earlier time the growing surplus cf labor relieved the pres- 
sure to introduce machinery. Thus would the range and speed 
of our industrial progress be greatly curtailed, and the gradu- 
al remedial process of mechanization be brought to an end. 
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Agriculture seems to the superficial observer to provide 
support in this country for a much larger population. But the 
fact is that much further settlement of the arable lands yi 
be retrogressive. Nothing will be gained for the country as ; 
whole by the subdivision or thicker settling of the land al. 
ready under cultivation, or by putting to use the less fertile 
lands still available, for this would raise consumption on the 
farm more than it would increase production. It may be set 
down as an economic axiom that the standard of living at 
any given state of development of the arts is determined 
exactly by the proportion of the population required to pro. 
duce the necessary food supply for the whole. The two vary 
in inverse ratio. Therefore, if any portion of the agricultural 
population is unable to produce its share of surplus product 
for sale, it has exactly the same depressing effect upon the 
average standard of living as is produced by the redundancy 
in industrial labor described above. Mere quantity of human 
lives made possible is not a measure of society’s welfare. 

From these various considerations bearing upon the social 
and economic interests of the American people, and in fur- 
therance of a full realization of the possibilities of an excep. 
tional national opportunity, it seems high time to establish 
the principle of the exclusion of further immigration as a 
national doctrine. The “melting pot” already holds all it 
can well digest for some time to come; and in the face of the 
threatening influx, the present temporary and _ half-way 
measures should be replaced by uncompromising and perma- 
nent restriction. 

In the sphere of foreign relations the barometric readings 
on the chart of population are of primary importance, for out 
of these variations in pressure have developed and always 
will develop those movements or efforts towards movement 
which have been the occasions of the recurring catastrophes 
of civilization. Geographically the United States is isolated, 
but our interests begin to ramify to the ends of the earth; and 
in the future, cyclonic conditions will be fraught with danger 
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to us, no matter at what distance the immediate conflict 
impends. 
| The threat of war will hang over the world so long as civi- 
) lized nations multiply more rapidly than their means of sub- 
S <istence and so long as the resulting ambitions of any people 
or its leaders are directed primarily towards numbers and 
) area. Excessive pressure of population is the fountain-head 
F of international antagonisms, and until world public opinion 
> registers itself effectively against this fundamental form of 
| international immorality, there will be no final dispersion of 
» the clouds. World peace does not hinge upon the accomplish- 
) ment of superficial reforms, such as disarmament and arbi- 
tration, however useful these may be in securing their own 
direct objects. The idealistic movement cannot become 
effective if it concerns itself with the mere suppression of 
' symptoms. It cannot succeed except by curbing those forces 
' which, once released, have always so aroused the inherent 
| passions that, eventually, restraint upon the part of masses 
' of men becomes impossible. 
| Overpopulation in Europe no longer constitutes for us a 
| militant danger. But the area of high-pressure across the 
| Pacific appears ominous. The real problem of our foreign 
| policy, willy-nilly, is Japan. To many observers it has seemed 
) that Japan is following in the footsteps of Germany. In her 
| we see again a rapidly growing people, recent arrivals upon 
| the scene of industrial eminence, with a “ Kultur” somewhat 
‘immiscible with that of other nations, combined with an 
; autocratic imperial government. This combination has in 
| the past exhibited a predacious tendency. And there is the 

Mikado, the God-Emperor, with his “old men.” 
| Yet the history of the past ten years would indicate that 
| this particular species of national career is, under the condi- 
| tions of this day and age, atavistic. The United States and 
| even the British Empire, a more recalcitrant convert, are es- 
tablishing examples of pre-eminence associated with a degree 
| of international altruism and morality, which, while by no 
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means ideal, is nevertheless far removed from the predatory, 
It appears that, with the progress of civilization, the type of 
state selected for survival is changing. Perhaps Neo-Darwin. 
ism applied to statecraft is false philosophy, and the pre. 
dacious among nations, as in the animal kingdom, are falling, 
not rising, in the scale. 

The truth is that the consciences of men are gradually 
awakening to the inherent right of a people to its own land, 
just as centuries ago the right of an individual to hold his 
own demesne was conceded in the general interest. With the 
consolidation of the world into one society, through the sud- 
den development of means of communication in the last 
century, the same principles which have been found to make 
for permanent welfare within the group will be found of 
necessity also to apply between the groups. This is not ideal. 
ism. It is merely common sense. 

To be sure, progress may require that the better fitted dis. 
place the poorer fitted, even that the unfit be dispossessed. 
But it can no longer be conceded that military strength is the 
test of fitness or that might gives one nation rights over 
another. Under modern conditions the Japanese can remain 
at home and peaceably conquer the world, if the combina. 
tion of progressive industrial ability with a lower standard 
of living, due to surprising economy of nutrition, enables them 
to produce as well as and more cheaply than others. If unob- 
structed, real superiority cannot in these times be suppressed. 
Nor does it need room to display its quality if its quantity be 
temperately controlled. With the exception of the United 
States, the leading countries of to-day are among the small- 
est in area. 

To relieve the pressure of competition by developing 
monopolies is the innate tendency of industrialism. Yet 
Germany, despite her eventual effort to obtain such exclu- 
sive advantages, achieved her economic ascendancy in open 
and unadvantaged competition with nations which had the 
benefit of earlier beginnings. It is possible for Japan to do 
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likewise. Special privileges, spheres of influence, leased ports, 
concessions, and colonies are not the essentials to the founda- 
tion of commercial success they may seem to be. Instead it 
may be found that “good will” is as great an asset to a na- 
tion’s trade as it is to that of a private business. 

If the expansion of Japan is regarded as inevitable; if it is 
conceded that room must be made available for any virile 
people that displays immoderate fecundity; if the rights of 
more backward races are to be ignored and the practice 
continued of justifying those who take possession of land and 
natural resources upon the claim that they are able to put 
them to better use than the native owners, then it may be 
safely stated that there will be certain collision among the 
despoilers and that no diplomatic nostrum can avert war. 
But there is a growing liberal party in Japan which indicates 
that the chronic habit of absolutism does not hold uncon- 
tested sway. Perhaps the approach to a peaceful settlement 
of the Far Eastern question lies along unconventional lines. 

Intelligence is able to lift the fate of nations out of the 
protoplasmic routine, and the lessons of experience can be 
preached as well as learned. Should the people of the United 
States undertake by means of friendly propaganda to set 
before the younger but equally virile industrial civilization 
of the Orient the national ideals which have been more or 
less consciously adopted here; should liberal opinion in Amer- 
ica establish direct relations with liberal opinion in Japan, 
and aid, abet, and encourage its growth in power, it is not 
impossible that in time the threatening social ailment of 
overpopulation might be cured from within the body itself, 
and that the old-fashioned physician who is now charged 
with the care of this patient, and whose one final remedy is 
blood-letting, might give place to a more modern practitioner 
who would apply principles of social hygiene to eliminate the 
underlying causes of this acute case of national acromegaly. 
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A CRUISE UP LONDON RIVER 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


HAT is what sailors call it— London River. 

“Thames” is only for boat-race enthusiasts and 

the punt-borne haunters of the upper reaches. And 

“London River” means the Port of London — the 
greatest port in the world. Ships sailed from the Port of 
London in the days of the Romans, and ships sail from it 
still — which is not by any means a thing that follows asa 
matter of course in these days when the draught of ships has 
so increased that many a harbor which flourished in old days 
is now lett bare and desolate. Ships of twenty thousand tons 
can lie within three miles of London Bridge; and the waters 
that bore the leather-sailed boats of the Brittany fleets in the 
days of Caesar, the up-curved prows of the Saxons and Scan- 
dinavians, the galleys of the Mediterranean peoples, the 
high-pooped caravels of the Middle Ages, the nimble mer- 
chantmen of Tudor times, the great three-deckers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the exquisite 
Colonial and China clippers — most beautiful of all the 
beautiful ships that ever graced the sea — bear also the 
broad steel bottoms of modern steamers, and part as sweetly 
to the cleavage of their towering stems. 

There is only one thing the river below London Bridge 1s 
no longer, and that is — a pleasure river. Gone are the days 
when Mr. Wilfer and Bella went to Greenwich for a fish 
dinner, or when Rogue Riderhood caught an honest living 
with each corpse he hooked. Nowadays the police boats pick 
up any stray corpse and call it simply “B.I.D.,” which in 
hospital parlance means a Brought-In-Dead, and is still a 
good thing to get as it means more money and less trouble 
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than a live man. But the affair is so official now that the 
charm has gone from it. 
| Gone farther still are the joyous days when Cherry Gar- 
> den Pier lived up to its name, or when the Kings of England 
went merrymaking in their golden barges. Gone even are the 
days of the Penny Steamboat. The side-wheelers with their 
cream funnels that ply to Margate and Southend, and are 
| vulgarly known as Husbands’ Boats and send such a wash 
far and wide that unoffending smaller craft are rolled and 
knocked and bruised — these cannot really be termed pleas- 
; ure boats, as one look at their crowded decks would convince 
you. They are a means of getting about, but the pleasure is 
| supposed to lie in Margate or Southend. 
| Gone are the days when Gravesend was a yachting centre, 

and the clubhouse is no more. Hardly a white bow breaks 
; the waters of London River to-day, never a dock shelters 
| the folded snowy pinions of racer or cruiser. The traffic of 
| the world’s goods, the masses of her spices, her ivory, her 
meats, her fruits, her silk, her wool —all the long list of 
| necessities for the apes and peahens — these have gradually 
turned the pleasure of London River into scheduled utilities. 
Yet — and here was the inspiration of our pilgrimage — be- 
cause of this, there is more pleasure to be found now along 
the world’s greatest waterway than ever before. Acute pleas- 
; ure, thrilling pleasure, the sort so rarely met with that makes 
| the cheek burn with interest and the mind leap, the pleasure 
of the beautiful and unknown. 

For what Londoner really knows his river? To him it is 
not only “liquid history” but liquid mystery, and the pity 
of it is he should be content to let it remain so. Here is a 
whole Arabian Nights’ Entertainment at his doors, and he 
never realizes its presence. And I speak not of the lure of 
Limehouse as revealed to us by Mr. Thomas Burke, or of 
the historic if macabre odor of Execution Dock. I speak of 
the magic of trade and of the imperishable beauty of ships. 

The Gudgeon, an eleven-ton yawl, travel-stained from 
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fifteen hundred miles of cruising in five weeks, sailed up the 
mouth of the estuary on a gray, rainy day, bound for Tilbury 
tidal basin. For Gudgeon was going to do the thing that 
yachts so rarely do nowadays — she was going exploring up 
London River. Though of the “exempt” class, by reason of 
her small tonnage, she was to have a pilot rather for the 
purpose of obtaining a guide, philosopher, and friend than 
because she would have got into any difficulties. And here | 
may say that luck went with the Gudgeon, and she chanced 
on a pilot who fulfilled these functions, and whose forbears 
had all followed the sea, his father having been First Officer 
of the famous Cutty Sark — that greatest of clippers, now so 
happily restored to the land that bred her. Gudgeon was 
armed also with a special permit allowing her to moor off any 
pier free of toll — rather an empty blessing, as the wash of 
the steamers and tugs makes it impossible for a yacht to lie 
at any quay without being smashed — but it invested the 
Gudgeon and ourselves with an almost official air of impor. 
tance, and, together with a card of introduction from a Port 
of London authority, made all things easy. 

The far green shores of Essex and Kent began to draw 
closer together on either side of the yellowish-gray water as 
Gudgeon slipped along with wind and tide to help her. If 
you draw a line from the coastguard station below Haven. 
gore Creek to the Isle of Sheppey, a line running north and 
south just east of the Nore Lightship, you sail over it into 
the jurisdiction of the Port of London. There the Thames 
mingles with the North Sea, and sends its waters pushing 
up-river and draws them down again twice daily, twisting 
the ships about as they lie at anchor, and causing a pattern 
of influences that set this way and make of the navigation 
of the Thames the highly skilled job that it is. For the river 
is sensitive as a boy in his first love affair — every fresh 
jetty thrown out into its course, every change in its huge 
system of docks and quays, is felt by its current. The new 
jetty at Tilbury, where the river is wide and strong, with 
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F seven hundred feet of navigable water, has set the tide right 
; over on the southern shore and made a new item to be learnt 
in the conning of its ways. The tide is cheated by man, of 
course, and instead of being an obstacle has become a thing 
to be used and cozened, to be allowed for in every calcula- 
tion and to be made to do half the work for the humans that 
ply upon the river. 

With the wind aft and her mainsail swung out, the Gud- 
geon ran as far as Mucking Point, when, with the wind upon 
hes port quarter, she was headed for the Lower Hope. We 
} sat buttoned up in oilskins in her cockpit, watching the low 
shores and the yellowish waves, threaded with pearl, go 
) heaving past us as we made a good eight knots on the flow- 
ing tide. 

One sees nearly all the strange craft of the river below 
| Gravesend. The explosive-carriers, the oil-tankers; stubby 
| Scandinavian vessels with wicker deck-loads of timber piled 
golden and shining to the bridge; a ship exactly like the 
picture of the Ark on Bryant and May’s matchboxes, but 
| bearing on her side in huge letters the warning — “‘ Powder 
Magazine”; and coal-hulks lying black and stark against the 
| green Kentish shore. As we made Mucking the sky was of a 
deep and thunderous slate color, and on the shore the colony 
| of gray, pot-bellied oil-tanks, huge and round as gasometers 
without their surrounding network, showed chalky pale 
; against the rainy curtain. It was a strange, unnatural hue, 
cold and bluish, which made the tanks seem like a cluster of 
giant and unholy fruit; only the tall chimneys stood up ink- 
black and slim as though drawn by a pen, in the midst of the 
varying grays. The waves ran high between us and the shore, 
and each hollow was tinged with a coppery gleam. Beside 
the station the oil-ships were lying, their engine-weighted 
sterns low, their empty bows up-reared, so that they seemed 
to be suffering from an excess of sheer, and looked as though 
they would spin on their tails. 

A smart Yankee battleship, her lattice-work masts a 
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darker gray than the sky, proudly overtook us; next came 
couple of tugs, racing for a job, and regardless, after the way 
of tugs, of what havoc they caused. They passed us, one on 
either side, smothering us with evil-smelling smoke and leay. 
ing a mingled wake that took hold of us and shook us as a 
dog shakes a rat. A government barge — War Department 
— probably returning from taking stores to Chatham or 
Sheerness, was the next to outstrip us, for she was running 
with a powerful motor, though carrying a most ridiculous 
rig. Her barked mizzen was her biggest sail, her dirty gray 
jib slatted back and forth, and between the two was a tiny 
lug-sail that looked like a dishcloth hung up to dry. 

Farther up-river lay a sand-dredger, her high vermilion 
archway draping her, at a distance, like sweeping curtains; 
her tall, cream funnels standing up on either side of her slop- 
ing stairway of buckets as if they were twin pillars. She 
seemed from afar romantic as some Bakst decoration set in 
a great gray stage. And at Tilbury lay anchored in mid- 
stream the ugliest vessel it has ever been my lot to see— 
the ugliest vessel, surely, that ever came out of any yard. 
The Ugly Duckling of the navy was a vision of grace 
compared with her. She was an American liner, the President 
Polk, and the gentleman after whom she is named would be 
justified in rising to sue her. Completely innocent of sheer, 
she might have been ruled on a slate from stem to stern, and, 
like a maggot, she was shaped both ends alike. Had I not 
seen her, I never would have believed in the existence of a 
ship so successful in missing that beauty which is such an 
essential part of even the clumsiest vessel. She was a floating 
warning against the too whole-hearted pursuit of utility as 
an end. 

We made fast in the tidal basin at Tilbury amidst a steady 
downpour of rain, and, after having to shift twice, finally 
came to rest beneath a line of clanking trucks, that at last 
settled themselves also for their Sabbath slumber. The Gud- 
geon was white with a green bottom — that is to say, she 
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should have been white; but her strenuous five weeks up the 
West Highland coast, and through the Crinan and the Bowl- 
| ing canals, her nights spent in dirty harbors next to colliers 
/ and barges, the battering she received all down the east 
' coast from head winds and cross seas that crusted her with 
; salt, and a succession of “‘dry” ports that, when the tide 
' deserted her, laid her over on one be-slimed cheek — all 

these things had bruised her white flanks and patterned her 
with dark brown. Tilbury basin, where the water shone iri- 
descent as a peacock’s breast with crude oil, added a ring of 
; darkness round about her. Yet even so, she seemed like a 
| silver birch amid blasted oaks, like the obvious Academy 
| pictures of an earlier day, as she lay with her elegant spoon 
} bow curving up towards the overhanging sterns of three 
| bluff black hoppers, each filled with two thousand tons of 
Thames mud, and waiting to be towed out to sea to disgorge 
their unsavory cargo. 

It poured with rain all Saturday night—rain that 
swished dismally upon the coach-house roof, that dripped in 
} at the open skylight and gathered on the rims of the tiny 
} ports ready to shower inward at a touch. Yet Sunday morn- 
} ing dawned fair and pale, with a wan sunlight that strength- 
; ened as the day waxed, and a soft wind that blew the smoke 
| from chimneys and steamer funnels like plumes about the 
| dappled sky. The President Polk looked, if anything, uglier 
in the golden light; but everything else on the river seemed 
transmuted, and the river itself a magic stream of gold, that 
sent quivering webs of brightest light dancing over the hulls 
of the craft anchored in its waters. It was a morning when 
| it was good just to be alive, far better to be going up London 
| River, knowing you were going to lie up by the Tower, and 
live on board your boat with all this wonderful and beautiful 
trafic of ships going on past you, as less lucky folk may live 
in a house and see the motor-buses pass their door. 

We caught the early afternoon tide and started on our 
pilgrimage with that thrill which only comes at the first time of 
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experiencing anything, and which can never be renewed, how- 
ever much of a deeper, quieter emotion may take its place. 

Gudgeon was to go up-river under her motor (and the pilot 
said afterwards hers was the only motor he had ever known 
make the journey without a breakdown), and ahead of usa 
ketch tacked against a head wind — a bluff-bowed sturdy 
little trader that yet looked like some squeamish, dainty gir| 
as she stood and shivered before going about, taking her 
time to fill. Gudgeon sent a wash slapping against her re- 
luctant quarter and passed her with all the callousness that 
a boat under power always seems to display towards one 
that waits upon the wind — much the same rather vulgar 
insensitiveness that an express manages to convey to the 
minds of people waiting upon a platform till some humbler 
train stops for their accommodation. 

Gudgeon in her turn was soon overtaken by a Ben Line 
vessel — the only line whose ships still boast a clipper bow; 
and this highly modern steel freighter with twin Samson- 
posts that stood up like towers (so odd a contrast to that 
sentimental touch shown in the curve of her cutwater) rolled 
the little Gudgeon contemptuously about in her creamy wake. 

At first the low skyline came down on either hand to a 
narrow strip of green, only occasional wharves breaking the 
softness of edge, and now and then clusters of stark still 
cranes standing up against the pale autumnal blue in pat- 
terns of black at once intricate and austere. The heavily 
armored Worcester, magpie-painted, lay before the soft green 
of her Kentish cricket field; the 4rethusa, also a naval train- 
ing-ship, seemed somehow sad and bleak after her better- 
favored sister, though the boys leaned over her bulwark and 
waved their caps at us with enthusiasm. Greenhithe slipped 
away behind us, preserving, in spite of the material evi- 
dences of her weekly activities, a sort of old-world demure- 
ness, with her mellow brick houses and Sabbath-quiet quays. 

Followed the low shores of Dartford Creek to port and the 
vividly green marshes to starboard, where sad-eyed horses 
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grazed along the edge, their forelocks blown about their 
wistful brows and their rough sides brightened to bronze in 
the pale sunlight. We passed a steel four-masted barque, 
moored near the southern shore. Her sides were flaked with 
rust, her yards all a-box, and she looked as though she knew 
she had been sold to Germany, to fly the flag dishonored 
among sailormen in the cold Baltic— she who had been 
built on the Clyde and sailed out of Glasgow to the ports of 
the world. 

Wharves and factories drew close and thick to the water’s 
sides. Erith went by in a maze of chimneys. The black 
skeleton cranes grew more crowded against a dimmer sky. 
The great new dock made alongside Albert and Victoria 
stood up to port and fell away behind us, the double-ended 
Woolwich free ferry, with its twin engines and funnels, plied 
back and forth, packed with workers going from the town of 
munitions to the gardens on the other shore, where the leaves 
hung heavy and yellowing upon the trees, and the people 
walking along beneath them looked like the figures in a 
modern féte champétre come to life, incongruous but jolly 
Cits set down in the middle of a pastoral. And, most moving 
and beautiful, most tragic and yet stirring sight of all upon 
the river, we came upon the old Jmpregnable, lying dis- 
mantled at her last moorings. The sound of the breakers’ 
hammers was stilled for the day, but the traces of their toil 
showed in the bare, bleached ribs that stood up all around 
her like a thorny crown. Slowly we drew past her, our heads 
bent back to gaze up at the beauty of her mutilated sides, at 
the empty eyes of her ports, at that stark, ragged rim, those 
ribs from which her surely sentient flesh had been stripped, 
that stood up against the sun-bright sky. 

We fell silent and passed on up Bugsby’s Reach (who and 
what can Bugsby have been to have had a stretch of river 
called by his ineffable name?) past Blackwall — most inter- 
esting of all the interesting places on London River, for it 
was the headquarters of the great East India Company and 
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the home of the famous Blackwall clippers. Here the ships 
of “John Company” discharged their precious cargoes of 
spices and ivory, silks and indigo and tea. Here Green’, 
beautiful clippers bent their sails for their race across the 
world, and to this spot they returned with their hard-won, 
fragrant cargoes. Now the intermediate Castle liners rear 
their lavender sides and vermilion funnels from above the 
dock gates. 

So we came to Greenwich, on an evening flooded with sun- 
light, and brought up alongside a line of barges lying two- 
deep some way out from the foreshore. The divinely lovely 
buildings of Greenwich Hospital, on which Wren lavished 
his rich genius, struck one afresh, as ever, with their dignity 
and sense of repose, with the spacious calm that is born only 
of beauty beyond dispute. Pale pearly gray they showed 
amid the green of lawns and trees, and before them moved 
in an endless stream the holiday-making folk in their Sunday 
best, along the paved way that runs between Greenwich 
town and the river. Children paddled on the strip of shingly 
beach and swung over the railings to gaze at us, lying so slim 
and white beside the broad, dark barges. 

Barges — these are the most characteristic because the 
most unchanging craft of London River. And of all fore-and- 
aft rigs I think there is none so lovely as that of a barge, with 
its great raking sprit, its height of spars, its spread of wine- 
dark canvas. How delicious it is, too, to note the individual 
care bestowed on each barge by its owner, the little touches 
of fancy work in gilded scroll and ornamented tiller, above 
all in the high-flown naming of the dusky beauties! Plain 
Mary Anns are rare, though that is the sort of name that 
would seem to the casual observer best suited to such bluff, 
homely charms, but we lay moored to Nell Gwynn, whose 
incongruous mate was Good Templar. The puritanical Edene- 
zer, hanging on to Ne// Gwynn’s tail, hardly sufficed to give 
an air of respectability to these strange bedfellows. | 

Bargee folk are amiable when not ruffled — the roughness 
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of their tongues when annoyed has not been overstated — 
and on this Sunday evening the families sat about their 
beamy decks with an air of settled domesticity amazing in 
people who perforce lead such a migratory existence. On 
board the Ne/? Gwynn a swing had been hung in the mizzen 
rigging, and the daughter of the boat disported herself 
therein, her hair already done up in rows of little rag-tied 
sausages for another week’s curling. Mother, wide and ample 
as her home, sat by the hatch and father leant against the 
gaudy tiller smoking placidly, staring at us in tolerant 
amazement. 

We passed the evening ashore, amid the Greenwich 
crowds, and dined in a window that overlooked the river, 
and heard the hum of many peoples after weeks of sea and 
lonely northern islands. But what a night it was that fol- 
lowed — spent in rushing up on deck to fend Gudgeon off 
from Nell Gwynn! Every steamer that passed — and there 
were very, very many — did so at a pace that set all the 
moored craft rolling and bobbing. 

Morning. (And that means, on a yacht, the hour when it 
is possible for the boy to get fresh milk.) Morning, and cups 
of tea, and still that frail, thin sunlight, clear as glass. 
Morning, and a fine morning to “‘sightsee.” We sightsaw. 
We went — and to our credit let it be said, not for the first 
time — to Greenwich Hospital. But let me add that folk who 
go exploring from the land miss the fine rapture of those who 
do it from a vessel. However many thousand times you step 
ashore, it never loses its thrill — it is one of the few things 
in the world which has perpetual virginity. You descend as 
from another planet, to view the sons and daughters of men, 
and you find them fair, but when you have seen them you 
retreat to your island fastness and heave a sigh of relief as 
your foot touches the deck, such as only a wild animal knows 
when it comes home to its burrow. Shore-dwellers know it 
not when they hang their hats in the hall of an evening. It 
is an escape from one universe to another. 
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What can one say of Greenwich Hospital and its beauty 
that is not superfluous? What can one say of the appeal of 
its relics of Nelson, of Franklin, and of other men whose 
greatest virtue was the greatest virtue human beings can 
have — that of courage — which would not be an imperti- 
nence? Dull must he be of soul, indeed, who can pass by 
those stained and faded clothes — so pathetically small! — 
which are dyed with Nelson’s life-blood, and not feel his 
heart beat higher and his mind enriched by the revived 
memory of such deathless bravery! Slow indeed must be the 
imagination of him who sees the relics of Franklin’s quest 
without a stirring at the roots of his own being! 

We came out of the quiet galleries and did our simple 
shopping — simple because when your only means of cook- 
ing is a frying-pan your menu is limited —and made a 
detour by the Queen’s House, to see the pathetic sight of 
the Fame, once a man-of-war, sunk in concrete in the middle 
of the courtyard. The figurehead still blows her challenging 
trumpet over the unyielding stone as once over the waves 
she proudly breasted, but she cannot but know it is really 
all a sham. On either side of the Queen’s House the two 
wing-like colonnades stretched out, the lush green of the 
park and the plumy droop of full-foliaged trees showing 
between the pillars like a painted scene upon a fan. 

Our pilot rejoined us and we set off down-river to visit the 
yard before which the Impregnadle was being broken up, and 
to which her bones were being borne. It was the workmen's 
dinner hour, and we made Gudgeon fast alongside the old 
ship and climbed aboard. What spaciousness on those vast 
decks cleared now of tackle! What a sense of unsinkable 
solidity, of goodness and strength! 

Below we went, to the cockpit, where the darkness held 
dreams of what it must have known in the thunder and 
gloom of an engagement, when the wounded were carried 
there and the men worked to get out the ammunition, and 
only noise and smells and flickering lantern lights and the 
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shocks of the recoiling guns shaking the fabric told of what 
was going on above. 

Up again into the sunlight, back to the bows, where, by 
leaning over, one could see the profile of Lord Howe, weather- 
beaten and stern, staring up-river, so large seen thus closely 
that the men standing by the heel of the bowsprit looked 
like pygmies. “‘There were giants in those days,” and this 
surviving expression of one of them, so vastly above life- 
size, seemed to emphasize the fact. He looked indeed im- 
pregnable arching up over the water in that lovely and proud 
line of which the figurehead makers knew the secret. What 
an epitome of both the use and beauty of a ship is found in 
the figurehead! Ships have lost something incalculable, some 
flame of the spirit, since they lost that last triumphant com- 
pleting touch. Even in a yard, mutilated and battered, 
figureheads keep that magic appeal — no, not an appeal, it 
is too proud and certain a thing for that — that magic 
assertion. Brown, cracked, leaning up at the wrong angle 
against a wall, we yet found some that challenged us into 
insignificance in the breaker’s yard when we rowed over 
there in our dinghy. Something almost Mongolian in their 
bald, secretive eyes and broad rough-hewn faces as they 
gazed blandly over our heads, conscious, even in defeat, 
that they were the supreme expression of the most beautiful 
thing the hand of man has ever created —a ship. 

We ate our lunch still moored alongside the old warrior, 
looking incredibly tiny and white beside her lofty black 
flank, incredibly modern against her storied antiquity. Then 
we started the motor and again bore away up-river, past 
Greenwich; past the wide-spreading system of the Surrey 
Commercial Docks, with their delightful names — Lady 
Dock, Lavender Pond, and the like; past Execution Dock, 
now known as Dudman’s or Deadman’s Wharf, and dis- 
playing nothing more sinister than the steel arms of cranes 
against the sky. And so to Limehouse, where we landed and 
went for a stroll in Pennyfields, to see the yellow men hang- 
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ing about the doorways and standing in their shops. It may 
have been a holiday for the Celestials, for many of the little 
low-browed shops were shut, and all the Chinese who 
lounged about the streets were dressed like Piccadilly dan. 
dies, in creased trousers, soft hats set at a smart angle, quiet 
but smart ties and socks that matched. True, there were 
licensed lodging-houses for Chinese that looked sordid and 
filthy, but the men themselves were not only sleek but clean, 
spotlessly clean, with flashing teeth, and ears fine as curves 
of lemon-peel set close to their shining black heads. Only the 
English were frowsy and slatternly. 

And the children! Deplorable, of course, the intermixture 
of races — but the beauty and charm of these little half. 
castes! Creamy skins, sloe eyes set with a captivating and 
very slight obliquity, straight, bobbed, dark hair, and rosy 
mouths that opened to let forth a flood of cockney English! 
Adorable dolls, how difficult for the casual observer, espe- 
cially when that observer is a woman, to see anything but 
your deliciousness, to connect you with problems of the 
future, with the disadvantages they say always cling to a 
Eurasian! You seem exquisite puppets of porcelain, magi- 
cally endowed with life, and bringing to these sordid London 
streets the lesson the East has learned so well — the lesson 
of beauty. How badly we need to learn it, the contrast they 
present to English people in our London streets makes plain. 

Back again to the Gudgeon, and so on once more. We are 
now in the thick of things indeed. Big steamers coming up 
astern give their warning notes — four long blasts and one 
short when turning to starboard, and four blasts followed by 
two shorter when wishing to turn to port. Barges sail proudly 
up upon the tide. “Dummies” go wallowing past in tow of 
a fussy tug, or work their placid way across stream with 
only one man leaning back at an incredible angle on the 
stern oar. And here let me mention that the slowest, least 
manageable, ugliest craft on the river is the river’s lord. The 
dummy is the mere hulk of a barge, without mast or engine, 
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nothing but a low, dirty hull, and yet it rules the river. Even 
the tugs — those snappy terriers — have to respect the help- 


| jessness of the tyrannical dummy. In fact, the dummy is very 
ike a certain type of woman — a truly womanly woman. 


Strings of them worked slowly across stream as we 
watched, and over them the pigeons flew and settled with a 
soft flurry of gray wings, pecking up stray grains of nourish- 
ment. We circled past the dummies, and so on up to Tower 
Bridge, where we blew our horn to attract the St. Kathe- 
rine’s Dock authorities. An interchange of shouts. Had we 
permission to dock? Yes, we had. Could we wait a bit? Yes, 
we could. We made fast to a buoy and lay watching the 
pageant of the river. The Pool of London glowed like a lake 
of topaz in the evening light; the towers of the bridge stood 
up dark against a luminous sky; over it the traffic flowed 
ceaselessly, big motor-buses, drays, taxis, in a moving frieze, 
an ever-shifting pattern of shapes and colors, minute as 
though seen in a crystal. A steamer comes up-river, and 
before making Cherry Gardens hoists in her fore part a 
black ball as a signal to the bridge that she wants to be let 
through. Then slowly she creeps on, her engines stopped, 
only enough way on to enable her to manoeuvre. Traffic 
vanishes as though by magic on the high-swung road, and 
slowly the bastions rear up into the air, till they stand like 
two swords held on high for the entrance of a bride. The 
ship heads for the southern bastion until her bridge is on a 
level with it, then she goes slow ahead — it looks like suicide 
to a layman. Hard-a-starboard! and a rattling whirr as her 
anchor is let go. She is stopped! Then her engines are given 
a kick astern, and the water churns yellow about her screw. 
The tide setting off the northern shore keeps her stern clear 
of the northern pillar when it would seem she must swing 
on to it. Instead she is given a kick forward, and, swinging 
round against the pull of her anchor, she comes to rest like 
a lady on the far side of Tower Bridge. Slowly the bastions 
descend again, the stream of traffic flows across once more, 
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and the incident is closed. Such is the etiquette of a ship 
visiting the river between Tower Bridge and London Bridge, 

Our own entrance into our refuge is less spectacular. The 
dockmaster shouts to us, we cast off, have to make way as 
usual for some dummies, then slowly chug forward towards 
the dock gates. 

There are some things, that for no apparently adequate 
reason, take the heart with a sense of beauty. To different 
people different causes of thankfulness and ecstasy. I preface 
with these remarks lest I should seem extravagant in what 
I say of the moment of entering St. Katherine’s Dock. Only 
three other things have ever given me that aching sense of 
almost intolerable joy. One was the first sight of the Venus 
de Milo, standing with her head raised staring out over my 
own insignificant cranium when, as a little girl, I first crawled 
to her feet at the end of her long gallery. The second was 
sighting two conical mountains called The Pitons, on the 
West Indian island of St. Lucia, in the early dawn, after 
sailing all night on the open deck of a tiny sloop, wet 
through, hungry, thirsty, and tired. The third was when 
flying on a foggy day, the machine got through the fog into 
sunlight, and I looked down suddenly on a stretch of daz- 
zling whiteness two thousand feet below and realized that 
this was not a snowy range of mountains, but a field of 
cloud. And the fourth was this entrance into a small dock in 
London River. 

Gudgeon turned her nose to starboard, slipped through the 
dock gates, and we were in a different world. We had left 
behind us bustle and noise and strife, and we slipped into a 
calm, deep pool surrounded by high bronze cliffs, austere 
and aloof as a crater ring around the pool in a dead volcano. 
Though the warm, coppery glow of evening still held, it was 
touched here with a softness it had not known on the broad 
river without — a blur, a bloom, as it were, upon the very 
air, like the downy edge of an owl’s wing. Deeply, softly 
blue, the shadows already went far down into the still water, 
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although the slants of sunshine lay across the western corner 
of the square, rounding the edges of the pillars that formed 
the colonnade and gilding the edge of the quay to brightness. 
Pigeons, as softly blue as the shadow, rose into the slant of 
sun, whitened, and swept again into the shade. An empty, 
cloistral, hushed place, a place of divinity and austerity and 
eace. 

' St. Katherine’s Dock is the cloister among docks, the 
recluse among worldlings, the retreat among the bare and 
bustling basins whose traffic is open for the world to see. 
Once within, her narrow entrance, set at an angle, seems to 
disappear, so that one lies as in a pool enclosed. The tall 
warehouses, of mellow bronze-hued bricks, flat-faced, un- 
broken by futile ornament, seem to go up and up above 
one’s head. All around, the thick, plain pillars on which they 
are built stand in a stately row, the shadows of the arcades 
deep between them. At their feet the bronze-hued water lies 
tranquil, reflecting the pillars dimly, like ghosts of their 
sturdy selves. The pigeons wheel softly from shade to sun, 
not a sound of traffic is heard. A corner of the Tower of 
London is visible at an angle of the dock, where a small, 
Georgian house stands, low and modest between the tall 
warehouses; above it, in the distance, the high, white fagade 
of the new Port of London Authority headquarters, looking 
lovely and exotic as a pale orchid growing beyond a sober 
English garden. 

I could live happily in St. Katherine’s Dock, and that is 
not a thing one feels everywhere, even in some very beautiful 
places. Perhaps it would be possible for someone to visit it 
for the first time orm a wet day and see nothing but a dull 
square of warehouses and a pool of dirty water, but I cannot 
believe it. 

We bade farewell to our pilot, and went ashore. In the 
interminable St. George’s Road we bought a crisp French 
loaf, carrots, onions, a newspaper to see how the world was 
getting on. We found, after many weary turnings and knock- 
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ing at gates shut for the night, one gate still open to Shad. 
well Basin, and producing the card that admitted us every. 
where, wandered round about, looking at the ships that lay 
there, their hawsers fitted with tin cones to prevent the dock 
rats swarming up them at night. One little frame house, 
tarred black, and with an elder tree growing before it, stil| 
gave an old-world touch to this basin otherwise so utilitarian 
of aspect after our own cloistered calm. We reached our home 
at last, footsore after some four miles of hard pavements 
and cobbles, and had fried steak and onions, and slept in a 
calm that lapped our very souls. Only once or twice in the 
night I heard the pattering of the pigeons as they explored 
the deck, and wondered vaguely if it were rats. And towards 
morning the ubiquitous dummies, let in at heaven knows 
what hour, started nosing round the dock without even a 
man in charge, and kept shoving their blunt noses against 
our long-suffering side. During the days that followed much 
energy was expended in pushing off those dummies. 

For two days we tried to shove away a drowned cat and a 
rat that would drift against us (in our corner the current set 
with a steady, unrelenting persistence). Swollen like blad- 
ders, the piebald cat and brown rat almost of a size, their 
poor legs sticking out grotesquely at each corner of their 
inflated bodies, nestled against each other in an unnatural 
amity. 

The next morning dawned more brilliantly than ever, and 
we went to the Tower! We were English, and dwellers in 
London in the ordinary way, and yet we went to the Tower, 
and not for the first time either, though I do not wish to 
boast. Again I say that no one who has only gone sightseeing 
from the shore knows its full delights. The Tower that morn- 
ing was full of Americans, and yet we were the only explorers 
there. We had /anded to see the Tower. The river ran sparkling 
before the old, gray walls, the trees were banners of green, 
the jackdaws looked huger and glossier than ever, but the 
deep mournfulness of the Tower’s history gripped the mind. 
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How lovely to come back to St. Katherine’s at midnight, 
after a day of work and business, during which one hugged 
the golden knowledge that, though one looked like anyone 
else who went to an office and a restaurant, one really lived 
on board a boat in London River! How high and blank the 
wall seemed, and how uncompromising the door as we 
knocked upon it! And then the joy of the moment when the 

new policeman opened it and said, “Can’t take the lady in, 

sir!” to be told the lady lived there! To see him stand back 
saluting a polite good night, and to creep between bales and 
packing-cases, find the ladder and crawl down it on to our 
own dew-wet deck. 

It was not without a sombre interest, next day, to explore 
the warehouses and find that the huge crates, filled with 
sewing-machines and china and glass and billiard balls that 
had been discharged there, all came from Germany. There 
was one cart, piled from end to end with ivory, brought by 
a British ship from British possessions, that was going to be 
re-shipped to Germany, there to be made into billiard balls 
and re-sold to us. Ivory and apes and peacocks! Here was 
the ivory, here too the silly peacocks strutting in security; 
there were the sedulous apes who have beaten us at our own 
game of seafaring and merchant-adventuring. 

London River is not only the peaceful end of the voyage 
to the merchantmen who dock there. It is, as well, the 
respite from ceaseless cares and responsibility, the tem- 
porary end to dangers such as landsmen would think out of 
all reason and seamen accept as a matter of course; a blessed 
hiatus in continual stress, an oasis in a desert of storms and 
worries. Not a sailor enters that loved river without a lifting 
of the heart, though he returns to an ungrateful country 
that recognizes him not. Such is the charm and danger of 
England! And everything that has gone to make her the 
irrational, beloved, annoying, beautiful country that she is, 
may be found in that most characteristic manifestation of 
her — London River. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
THE PRESENT PLIGHT OF THE ARTIST 


Variant Dust, dy KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD, Charles Scri}. 
ner’s Sons. 

Mortat Corts, 6y Atpous Huxtey, George H. Doran Co. 

My Enctanp, dy D. H. Lawrence, Thomas Seltzer. 

Monpay or Tuespay, dy Virotnta Woo tr, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Wuar a toil it is to be an artist! What countless slips there are 
between the cup and the lip, what incompatibilities between the 
subject and the temperament of the artist that undertakes it, 
what conflicts between his individuality and the spirit of the age! 
And this toil has become more formidable, surely, with the in. 
creasing liberality of life and its menacing readiness to give us 
what we say we want. In the past the writer lived, as like as not, in 
some narrow groove; no doubt he cursed it and longed to look 
through a thousand windows into life so that he could write of 
what he saw at each. To him it would seem that the world took 
but little notice of what he was doing; till well on in the eighteenth 
century it must have been true that the mass of criticism was 
carried on in private conversation and correspondence. To him it 
would seem, as he looked on Grub Street, and the patronage 
system, that the difficulties placed in the way of one who wished to 
dedicate himself to literature were among the worst cruelties of an 
imperfect civilization; and he must have cursed as an interruption 
of his real work the occupation he had to follow for his bread. But 
now the artist’s lot is very different. Fortunate now the writer who 
lives in a groove. Most of us move too freely among the world’s 
appearances in both body and spirit, and too many happenings are 
reported to us; subjects therefore lie heaped in our minds in such 
profusion that it is a prodigious effort of the will to single out one o! 
them and bend on it the concentrated gaze which alone will make a 
subject give up its secrets. Now the handful of creators is hemmed 
in by so vast a crowd of critics that unless they are insulated by 
genius they cannot help but be self-conscious. And in a certain 
sense it is now too easy for a man to dedicate himself to literature. 
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F An educated young man without capital can now earn by the exer- 
cise of even mediocre literary abilities as much or even more than 
he would as a teacher or civil servant or in any other occupation 
that would be open to him. This certainly gives talent its chance, 
but it has also brought into being a too vast literary community. 
Writers find themselves living in a world exclusively composed of 
writers and lose touch with the inartistic people who form the mass 
of mankind. Indeed the cream for which the artist of yesterday 
was hungry is choking the artist of to-day. 

Now, here are five books of short stories that illuminate this 

« matter of the present plight of the artist. Here is Mrs. Katharine 
are [Me Fullerton Gerould, type of the artist in satiety. Very few people 
the [MM bring to literature such an equipment as hers. She has imagination, 


; it, ME erace, diligence, the ingenuity of an engineer as well as of a 
age! jeweller. She is sensible in both the French and the English mean- 
- in- ings of the word; indeed her sensitiveness amounts to a sixth sense. 


» ys JRE She makes oddly cutaneous, very intimate contacts with life. When 
t,in JB she describes anything unpleasant it is with resentment as if she 
look had had to touch it to know it, and had afterward had to go and 
eof JM wash her hands; when she describes anything pleasant she gives 
‘ook [no flashing visual impression but shows a confident satisfaction 
‘nth MB that seems to come from a close knowledge of its tissues and its 
was J structure. Those interesting qualities should have made her a 
m it [writer of the first importance had not her mind so inveterately 
rage MB kept open house. For she is one of that large class of persons who 
dto 9 from sheer excess of intelligence lead a purely secondary existence 
fan 9% in which the primary things of life have no part. They begin to err 
tion J in their impatient youth, when they cry out: “Yes, that’s a 
But §M tree-trunk and branches, twigs and leaves. Yes, I see it. But 
who JM haven’t botanists acquired all manner of knowledge about trees? 
rld’s # Let’s look into that! And, yes, this is a man—head and body, arms 
sare J and legs, brain and passions. Yes, I’ve seen all that. But how 
such J marvellous is the history of men, how various are their arts! Let’s 


i¢of MM study those!” The most common representative of this type is the 
kea J passenger in the railroad train who, even when passing through the 
med §™@ most beautiful country in the world, will keep his eyes glued to the : 


1 by JM book or paper on his knee, unable to escape from the established 
tain JM habit of avidly tracking down the references and cross references of 
ure. J culture and civilization. Subtle as Mrs. Gerould is, she also is 
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one of its representatives. In her too exhaustive, too intelligent 
search for the remotest tendrils of the human plant she has for. 
gotten the way back to the root; and for art it is necessary to 
remember the way back to the root. , 
There is included in this volume, “Valiant Dust,” a story called 
“Habakkuk” in which Mrs. Gerould records her own sense of the 
artistic principle which she violates. It is the tale of a sophisticated 
woman who is suddenly expelled from the world of her sophisti. 
cation and set down in the midst of a primitive life which, being 
as she says “humanist,” she cannot appreciate. There is the most 
admirable wit in the description of the eclecticism of her first 
environment—“‘They were high-brow enough to permit them. 
selves sudden enthusiasms that would have damned a low-brow, 
You mustn’t like ‘Peter Pan’ but you might go three nights run- 
ning to see some really perfect clog-dancing at a vaudeville thea- 
tre’”’—and very wise the sense of how necessary and how difficult it 
would be for a being bred in such air to find her way back to that 
which is “something less passionate, but more vital, than history.” 
‘Most of us,” writes Mrs. Gerould, “‘are more fortunate than she; 
we take it for granted that no loom can rival the petal of a flower. 
But to some creatures the primitive is a cypher hard to learn and 
blood is spent in the struggle.” The only reason why Mrs. Gerould 
does not make “Habakkuk” a masterpiece is that she herself has 
not found that way. That is betrayed in this story by its slightly 
antic choice of incident and its failure to attain the dignity com- 
patible with its theme; and on the rest of the work it leaves not 
less detrimental traces. It is the cause, surely, of her strangely 
fervent faith in the unpleasantness of the unpleasant, which is 
prodigious. A religious revelation which proved to us that evil and 
ugliness were but illusions and would disappear before the godhead 
as the morning mists before the sun would strike Mrs. Gerould 
with a sense of personal loss. Joan Delabere’s disfigurement; the 
filthy life of Fenwick; the Stygian aberrations of Martin’ 
Hollow; the cruelty of the Fenbys; Lonquier’s dementia; Annette 
Davidge’s hideous plight; on these, though she does not transmit 
their unpleasantness into tragedy, and never, indeed, tries to do 
so, she insists with just that serene insistence that comes into an 
artist’s manner when he says to himself, “Now, I am writing of 
something that is of real importance.” She does her best work in 
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celebrating such grisly misadventures; the finest story in this 
volume, “Blue Bonnet,” tells of a woman in pitiful rebellious 
passage between the worlds of sanity and madness. This is the 
oddest trait in a writer so abundantly aware of beauty. The only 
feasible explanation is that here we see a talent so strong that it 
could never be contented till it had reality for its material, trying 
to find its way back to the primary things of life, missing its way, 
and not discovering it because the blind alley of the disagreeable 
has at any rate a more bracing air than the secondary existence 
from which it is trying to escape. How much easier was the lot of, 
say, the Brontés or Jane Austen, in worlds no wider than a vicar- 
age, than the pump-room in Bath, preserved from all temptation 
to these excessive wanderings. 

The other main misfortune of the artist in this day, the increase 
of self-consciousness that inevitably comes on him when he is 
hemmed in by a mob of commenting critics and fellow artists, is 
well exemplified by Mr. Aldous Huxley. He has an exquisite gift. 
Wit and ingenuity are what he cares for, and the more sec the 
better; those, of just that quality, he has. The first tale in “‘ Mortal 
Coils,” ““The Gioconda Smile,” which is a most dexterously con- 
trived murder story, shows that. But it also shows that he is far 
more than that. It contains a portrait of a sensualist which is a 
masterpiece. We perceive him in his night of unrest when he 
remembers Milton and noble living, and feels himself a little thing 
along way from the stars, and all the distance in between packed 
with contempt. We perceive him in the sunny morning when he 
opens a letter from his young mistress and all is happy, hungry 
weakness again. There is a scene where he goes down among the 
terraces of an Italian garden, further and further down, though 
part of his spirit hales him back, nearer and nearer to the new 
delicious degradation he has promised himself at the sight of a 
pretty peasant girl; we suffer again, as we read it, the fainting 
feeling that comes when one has committed oneself to a base 
action. But better still is “Green Tunnels,” a lovely picture of 
youth’s hopes and the substitute, perhaps not so disappointing as 
seems at the first glance, that life offers them. It owes a little to 
Katherine Mansfield; her gift was so great that, being dead, she 
yet lives in the veins of her contemporaries. Barbara, a girl at an 
Italian seaside village, lovely in the midst of the old pedantic 
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friends of her father, who is a professor, and longing for company 
to match the magic of the place, finds lines of French poetry— 
a mysterious and beautiful invocation—scored on the sand. It was 
not a message to her, as for some days she happily believed, written 
by the handsome Marchese out of desire for her beauty; it had been 
written to the world by the confused and goggling old Mr. Topes 
out of gratitude for its beauty. The one solution of the mystery js 
not less wonderful than the other; but poor Barbara wepr, 
Weeping she is a lovely thing. 

But not often does his talent get past his inhibitions so easily, 
The beginning of “The Tillotson Banquet” must have been that 
one day he said to himself: “What fun it would be if one could dig 
out one of those Victorian painters who used to turn out those vast 
absurd subject pictures, Be/shazzar’s Feast or Fanny Kemble as Bel. 
videra in ‘Venice Preserved’—not impossible either, for it’s not long 
ago.” The preference, felt by Mr. Lytton Strachey, arbiter of liter- 
ary elegances, for the comic treatment of Victorian themes made 
him feel that here he had a sanctioned subject. So, though his flut- 
ter of interest did not amount to anything like an artistic impulse, 
he has turned it into a short story which is decorated with all his 
wit and ingenuity, and even some of his feeling, but which is quite 
pointless. Worse still effect of his self-consciousness is “Nuns at 
Luncheon.” It is the tale of a nursing nun who is seduced by a 
convict patient, who gets her to help him to escape and then 
abandons her in a forest, after having stolen her false teeth so that 
he can sell them and get funds for a fresh start. Mr. Huxley is man 
enough to have dealt triumphantly with this strong subject had he 
not been so alive to the whisper that has gone round to the effect 
that strong subjects “simply won’t do.” It has made him process 
it by introducing a grotesque narrator, an almost comic framework, 
and convert it into a terrifying piece of art nouveau. 

But here is Mr. D. H. Lawrence, supreme example of the artist 
who is insulated from the evil effects of the day by absolute genius. 
It is true that he has to pay a price for this insulation. There is, 
for instance, a flaw of taste which irritates the reader in this 
volume. Mr. Lawrence has lived abroad for a considerable part of 
his adult life, and consequently foreign words often present them- 
selves to his mind rather than English. Now an ordinary writer 
whose instinct failed him on this point would, if he were conversant 
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with the standards of our age, be conscious that a peppering of 
French and Italian mars the decorum of an English page. Not so 
Mr. Lawrence. He startles us by interrupting a story about a 
young man living i in Sussex with the exclamation—‘“‘and basta! 
Basta! Basta!” and elsewhere he describes a Nottingham horse- 
dealer as having “‘a fresh, jaunty museau.” And often, in his in- 
sulation, he writes as a lonely man dresses in his loneliness—in a 
slovenly way. It is the greatest of pities that he does not cultivate 
the lesser virtues, that he does not put into his work something of 
that care which Miss Edna Ferber has put in “Gigolo.” (Sister wit 
that to the clog-dancing which claimed the homage of Mrs. 
Gerould’s high-brows; humble in kind, but how marvellous in 
skill!) The most desolating example of what he loses by his sloven- 
liness is ““ The Primrose Path.” It is like a Blake drawing; its sub- 
ject is a sensualist, a vast creature that looks as solid as a moun- 
tain, that is no stronger than a reed because he is honeycombed 
with tunnels bored by a thousand creeping fears. But it ends 
abruptly, with the most incredible artlessness. The mind, that is 
always respectful to the artist’s intention, is reluctant to yield too 
much admiration to a drawing that the artist himself has torn 
across. Yet often his genius triumphs. “‘Wintry Peacock,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “Fanny and Annie” —these are masterpieces. 
There is noticeable a certain monotony of theme; nearly all the 
stories treat of sex-antagonism and its sudden conversion into love 
as if that were a chemical change set up by the intensity of the 
antagonism. This is bound to continue to be a feature of Mr. 
Lawrence’s work, for it is a part of the metaphysical system which 
he has devised for himself and which he finds deeply satisfying. It 
is a pity, for it undoubtedly limits his scope. But most artists have 
their limitations. 

Here is Mrs. Woolf, with her curious confusion of literary and 
pictorial impulses. She has wit; she has the lyric spirit; and also 
she delights in writing of what has been, or might be painted. 
In this book of short stories, “‘Monday or Tuesday” — vastly in- 
ferior to “The Voyage Out” or “Jacob’s Room” —she shows all 
these qualities. Wit inspired “The Mark on the Wall,” the lyric 
spirit “The Haunted House,” an exquisite fragment. But the odd 
desire to put on paper what is more natural to canvas and to feel 


that anything properly pictorial is a sanctioned subject for litera- 
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ture, brings on her the horror of “A Society,” hateful re-creation 
of some lewd eighteenth-century print of blowzy womanhood, 
Indeed, it is a difficult business to be an artist. 
Resecca West, 
London. 


LIVING VERSE 
Last Poems, dy A. E. Housman, Henry Holt & Co. 


In reading Mr. Housman’s “Last Poems” one is moved to say 
that the imagination has been re-discovered. One does not finally 
quite say this; one thinks with pleasure and regard of other 
writers; but the heart refuses to disown its first reckless hyperbole. 
Poetry still lives in spite of versifiers. The work is singularly free 
from all those fripperies of innovation under which the lack o/ 
true originality is more or less ingeniously dissembled. There is 
hardly a word, a metre, that would have halted the readers of 
“Locksley Hall” or “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon”’; the freshness in 
these poems is internal. Be it said at the start that they are far 
from amiable or winsome; they are narrow in range and dark in 
coloring, taking their theme or text from the darkest and narrov- 
est of all the objects of human contemplation — the grave. It 
is strange and sad enough that the living voice, that rare and 
tardy visitor, should be heard from a coffin; but life, from any 
source, is precious. The childbed and the bridebed and the death- 
bed — things which we remember to have seen associated in 
places so oddly distant as a paragraph of Hawthorne’s “Seven 
Gables” and the beginning of a fetid tale by Maupassant — are 
brought together constantly by Housman. The two last are com- 
bined in the ensuing stanzas in which the Deserter, lying in the 
arms of the woman, hears the drum (the “Man” and “Woman” 
are supplied by us): 


(Man) “What sound awakened me, I wonder, 
For now ’tis dumb.” 

(Woman) “Wheels on the road most like, or thunder: 
Lie down; ’twas not the drum.” 


“Toil at sea and two in haven 
And trouble far: 
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Fly, crow, away, and follow, raven, 
And all that croaks for war.” 


(Man) “Hark, I heard the bugle crying, 
And where am I? 
My friends are up and dressed and dying, 
And I will dress and die.” 


(Woman) “Oh love is rare and trouble plenty 
And carrion cheap, 
And daylight dear at four-and-twenty: 
Lie down again and sleep.” 


(Man) “Reach me my belt and leave your prattle: 
Your hour is gone; 
But my day is the day of battle, 
And that comes dawning on.” 


The woman first holds him with endearments, then looses him 
with gibes; she scoffs at Death, her rival: 


“Sail away the ocean over, 
Oh sail away, 
And lie there with your leaden lover 
For ever and a day.” 


This deserter, after all, rises and goes, though it is not God or 
country that inspires him. The cross does not shine above these 
graves, nor the flag wave over them; there is no resurrection for 
perishing man, nor redemption for an earth whose travail is im- 
perishable. But the man goes; his friends die, and he dies with 
them. His fidelity is bitter, even blasphemous; he will curse 
readily enough “whatever brute and blackguard made the world.” 
If these forty-one short lyrics have sometimes the plaintiveness 
of a wail, they have more often, and more characteristically, the 
curt trenchancy of an imprecation. There are no formal oaths, but, 
like oaths, the speeches are projectiles. 

Even in pure beauty Mr. Housman’s hand is sure. He can seize 
—we had amost said “snare” — a landscape in a phrase. Take 
bits like the following: “The silver sail of dawn” (simple but 
lovely image), “the golden deluge of the morn,” “Night welled 
through lane and hollow.” He can even write an “Epithalamium” 
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which recalls Milton by its classicism and Spenser by its warmth, 
The words are few. His verse reminds us of a hound, spare and 
sinewy and swift, and unswerving in its pressure on the quarry, 
The speech of the reticent is powerful; decades of silence adq 
their drastic emphasis to Mr. Housman’s sombre valedictory, 
The man seems half averse to speech; it is as if each thought had 
wrested leave to speak from the poet’s reluctant taciturnity. 
Despair for once is masculine, for its words are robust and few, 
and it acts with all the energy of hope. 
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O. W. Firxiys, 
University of Minnesota. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL INTIMACIES 


My Lire anp Some Letters, dy Mrs. Patrick CampBE Lt, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

My YEars ON THE Stace, éy Joun Drew, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

OF Countess To stoy, B. W. Huebsch. 

TRAMPING ON Lire, dy Harry Kemp, Boni & Liveright. 

Tue ApveNTURE OF Livino, dy Joun St. Loe Srracuey, G. P, 
Putnam's Sons. 

Letrers or James Gisppons Huneker, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Ir there is any man or woman who knows how to read and write, 
and who has not yet given his or her life story to the world, this 
is the time to come forward. The appetite of the English public 
for reminiscences would seem to be insatiable; but some day it 
may have its fill, and demand a different diet. Better speed along 
the autobiography while the cry is still for more. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s narrative is all about herself, and has 
the advantage of intensity. Mr. John Drew’s narrative is largely 
about other people, and has the advantage of variety. Mrs. 
Campbell adopted the stage as a profession because she needed 
money, and because she knew that in such a field her beauty and 
presence were powerful factors of success. Mr. Drew followed the 
star of his destiny. The son and the grandson of actors, no other 
profession would have been possible or reasonable for him. Mrs. 
Campbell’s relatives mourned her social downfall. “You have 
yet to learn,” wrote a genteel and sorrowing aunt, “the shame, 
the humiliation of seeing yourself despised by decent people.” 
Mr. Drew’s mother —a finished actress — contented herself 
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with mocking his youthful self-confidence. It did not occur to a 
lady whose family held a pew in St. Stephen’s church for sixty 
years to question the respectability of the stage. 

Yet, strange to say, the interest in Mrs. Campbell’s portly 
volume centres largely in the people who crossed her path, and 
made part of her brilliantly colored life; in Lord Pembroke’s 
counsels, in Barrie’s amused friendliness, in Bernard Shaw’s 
alternate jibes and adoration. With him it was either “O beautiful 
illustrious,” “O brave, high-souled lady,” “O glorious, white 
marble lady,” or trenchant criticisms on her acting, which she 
quotes with singular good temper. She played “Pygmalion” 
uncommonly well, but he chose to be dissatisfied. “I created a 
human Eliza Doolittle for him,” is her comment upon his dis- 
satisfaction. “And because the last act of the play did not travel 
across the footlights with as clear dramatic sequence as the 
preceding acts, owing entirely to the fault of the author, he 
declared I might be able to play a tune with one finger, but a full 
orchestral score was Greek to me.” 

Mr. Drew labors under the disadvantage of being unable to 
quote the honeyed compliments and doting letters he received. 
It is inconvenient sometimes to be a man. But by way of com- 
pensation, he has a good story or two to tell; and one of the best 
is an experience in Louisville, where he and Sothern were acting, 
and where they were joined one day in the corridor of the hotel 
by a dignified old gentleman, evidently a citizen of the town. 
“Mr. Mansfield,” he said, addressing himself to Sothern, “I am 
very glad to see you here, and I am going to attend every per- 
formance of yours during your all too brief sojourn. I have watched 
your career, Mr. Mansfield.” 

He then shook hands warmly with the dumbfounded Sothern, 
and walked away. 

“Why, in Heaven’s name, didn’t you say something?” asked 
Drew. 

“What was there to say?” replied Sothern. 

“He doesn’t know that Dick Mansfield is dead,” said Drew. 

“Well,” sighed Sothern, “that doesn’t hurt me so much. He 
doesn’t know that I am alive.” 

As brief as most personal records are lengthy, as concentrated 
as most personal records are diffuse, the “Autobiography” of 
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Countess Tolstoy tells in eighty small pages the tragic story o 
her married life. It is a pitiful narrative. The early years of oun. 
shine, the later years of gloom, the birth of ten children, the re. 
currence of ill health and household cares, the desire to “nurse” 
her husband’s talent, which was unnecessary; the desire to share 
the inner life of a man of genius, which was impossible; the desire 
to keep by her side a restless soul that pined for solitude, which 
was of all errors the greatest — these things are presented for our 
consideration, and (so says the Preface) for our judgment. “Each 
of us,” writes Vassili Spiridonov, “has a responsibility for what. 
ever verdict he may pass. We must judge sternly, but justly,” 

Really this is overcharging the public conscience. Why pass a 
verdict at all? Why assume any responsibility in the matter? 
Marrying a genius is a great honor, but it seldom makes for 
domestic felicity. Most of us, reading the story of this ill-mated 
pair, are content to say, 


How unhappy could I be with either, 


and let it go at that. 
Mr. Kemp has done well to call his book “Tramping on Life.” 
He treads hard, and life so tramped on is rather like the stinkbug 


— it emits a most horrid smell. The stout, closely printed volume 
begins with the record of a brutalized childhood, and an unclean, 
over-sexed youth, wallowing in nastiness, cherishing a “library 
of filth,” ill, shaken, pitiful beyond measure. Then follows a 
kaleidoscopic picture of sailor, tramp, factory hand, dish-washer, 
college student, and poet. John Gregory (otherwise Harry Kemp) 
lectures on Keats before a woman’s club one day, and makes a 
speech from a cage of cowed lions the next. He reads Josephus in 
Greek, revels in “The Revolt of Islam,” and writes about himself 
in the simple-hearted fashion of a Fiji Islander who has acquired 
the art of letters. Things which civilized men have agreed to 
ignore, he drags smilingly forward, with the glee of the savage 
in having something hidden to reveal. Finally, he covets his 
neighbor’s wife, and takes her triumphantly away. That seems to 
him right enough. But when the neighbor’s wife, who is an obliging 
creature, permits another man to take her away from him, he is 
illogically and blasphemously angry. One wonders why. Con- 
stancy is a good thing, and so, in its way, is freedom; but to 
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expect both is to cry for sun and moon, which is more than even 
a spoiled child can be allowed to do. 

To turn from this vibrant personal note to Mr. Strachey’s 
“Adventure of Living” is to re-enter the world of affairs, the 
world of national interests and international perils. It is true that 
Mr. Strachey, who is the most discursive of autobiographers, 
devotes one hundred and twelve pages to nursery and school days, 
with dissertations on his family, and side lights on his nurse. 
Fifty pages more go to Oxford; and the remaining two-thirds of 
the volume to his life in the swirl of London’s keenest activities. 
As editor of “Cornhill,” as editor of “The Spectator,” he was 
necessarily an alert observer and an acute commentator. He 
knew the people best worth knowing, he heard the things best 
worth hearing, he did some of the things best worth doing. One 
could wish his antagonism to Cecil Rhodes had been a trifle less 
acrid, and his admiration for Meredith Townsend had been a 
trile less overflowing; but the chapter on “The Place of the 
Journalist in Modern Life” is so wise that it should be printed in 
pamphlet form for far-reaching distribution; and the chapters 
on “Five Great Men” — Lord Cromer, John Hay, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Joseph Chamberlain, and the Duke of Devonshire — 
are models of concise criticism. 

The brief tribute paid to Mr. Walter Page is as heartfelt as the 
penetrating praise bestowed upon Hay and Roosevelt. In Hay 
Mr. Strachey admired the man of fastidious taste and clear 
consistent views; in Roosevelt the man who made good citizen- 
ship an art, as well as the ruling passion of his life. “He never 
tired of enforcing by precept and by example the duty which 
men and women owe to the community. He had the dignity of 
demeanor, the sense of proportion, the knowledge of the world, 
the instinct for great affairs, together with that universality of 
comprehension which is necessary to the efficient discharge of 
high office. To him the government was sacred and revered. 
When he talked of National Honor, he meant something very 
real and definite. Good citizenship was to Roosevelt a religion, as, 
in a rougher and less conscious way, it was to Cromwell and to 
Lincoln.” 

This is aptly said. Mr. Strachey’s friendship for Roosevelt was 
asimple and sound sentiment. But it was to Page that his heart, 
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like the heart of many another Englishman, was given whole 
and entire. The “‘noble passion,” “‘the sense of sorrow, of exalta. 
tion, and of complete understanding,” which animated the hard. 
driven ambassador, moved and thrilled the spirit of the hard. 
driven editor. He sums up his sense of obligation and gratitude 
in these three lines: “‘Page’s immortal letters —I am using the 
words with sober deliberation, and not in any inflated rhetoric — 
stand as the best and greatest national monument for Britain's 
dead and Britain’s living.” 

There are some striking passages in Mr. Strachey’s volume. 
The terrible and pitiful story of Landor, driven in his old age from 
his daughter’s home, is told as it came from Browning's lips, 
And by way of contrast between human hardness and brute 
affection, we have an account of a chamois keeping hopeless 
watch and ward on the edge of a crevasse down which her kid 
had fallen. The unhappy animal, forgetting her fear of man in 
her overpowering concern for her young, permitted an English 
mountaineer and his guide to come close and touch her sides. 
They could do nothing to effect a rescue, and were obliged to go 
away and leave her standing motionless on the glacier, listening 
to and answering the feeble cries that came from the cold, blue 
depths below. 

The publication of Mr. Huneker’s letters will give immense 
satisfaction to his friends. He was an author beloved by authors, 
and a critic admired by critics. His correspondents seem to have 
devoutly cherished every scrap that came from his pen; and 
there is a joyous quality about this volume which may account 
for their tenderness and care. It is not every man who can write 
with flawless good humor from Cape May, when he had expected 
to be in Spain. Even the letters written in the bleak and sorrowful 
war years are as cheerful as preoccupation can make them. 

Mr. Huneker has been oftenest described as a revolutionist in 
criticism, an overturner of codes, a scorner of traditions. If this was 
one side of him, the correspondent was another. He did, indeed, 
rebel indignantly against America’s habit of drinking her beer — 
when she was happy enough to have beer — ice-cold; and he was 
right. His estimates cannot always be the estimates of his readers. 
He found Paris noisy, which it is; beautiful, which it is; dirty and 
vulgar, which it is not. So far as a city which is lived in by mortals 
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can escape dirt and vulgarity, Paris has escaped. He found New 
York “‘a filthy factory town, haunted by the worst class of Euro- 
pean muckers,” which sounds a trifle harsh. He found Philadel- 
phia the “happy hunting-ground of hysteria and hypocrisy,” 
a statement calculated to set Philadelphians a-wondering. Hypoc- 
risy is a quality common to all civilized communities; but a turn 
at hysteria would do Philadelphia no harm. 

Letters are more candid than memoirs and reminiscences. Of 
the six books here grouped together as “Intimacies,” Mr. Hune- 
ker’s is the most truly intimate. We get fairly well acquainted 
with Mr. Strachey, and are not without insight into the char- 
acteristics of Mr. Drew and Mrs. Campbell. But if we don’t 
know Mr. Huneker, and, if knowing, we do not like him, the 
fault and the misfortune are ours. 


As keys do open chests, 
So letters open breasts. 


AGNES REPPLIER. 
Philadelphia. 


COOPER’S LIFE IN HIS LETTERS 


CorRESPONDENCE OF JAMES FENIMORE-CoopPeR, edited by his grandson, 
James Fentmore Cooper, Yale University Press. 


TuEsE letters, now first published, do much to renew and brighten 
the markings of the old trail of the Cooper tradition. In the youth 
of the present reviewer (who was introduced to Natty Bumpo 
by a grandfather who re-read Cooper in his ninetieth year!), 
America’s first popular novelist was still a figure of high repute. 
A boy read Cooper as a matter of course, even in households where 
novel-reading was discouraged on moral grounds. Whether Cooper 
is much read nowadays does not greatly matter; it suffices that he 
established a point of orientation in American letters, and that in 
his own fashion and with a talent he exercised with varying de- 
grees of success, he cut a niche for himself in our literature from 
which the shocks of time are not likely to dislodge him. Cooper’s 
dying injunction that his family should sanction no history of 
his life sealed the correspondence now disclosed, which, however, 
illuminates without changing materially the facts and conclusions 
of Professor Lounsbury’s painstaking and sympathetic biography 
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of thirty years ago. The letters, as Cooper’s unconscious testimony 
to himself, are calculated to increase respect for him, and they 
have an additional value in their comment upon the men and 
manners of his time. 

His life covered significant years in the history of his country 
and of the world; he was an interested spectator of the passing 
show, both at home and abroad, and the names and incidents 
encountered in his correspondence open many long and inviting 
vistas. This American country gentleman, who enjoyed the friend. 
ship of Lafayette, lived to sit at meat with General Scott of Mexi- 
can war fame, and he knew S. B. F. Morse intimately both as an 
artist and as the inventor of the telegraph. Cooper’s experiences 
and contacts are indeed bewildering in their variety. He had, it is 
evident, a healthy curiosity; he was a social being. His many 
letters to his wife and children give a charming impression of him 
as a man strong in the domestic affections. He had an alert ear 
for gossip, which is sprinkled agreeably through his letters home. 
The piety that mars much of his writing was a real thing in his 
life; he read prayers in the family, was critical of bishops but 
amusingly intolerant of all who refused to recognize episcopacy. 
When he hated, it was with an intensity out of all proportion to 
the occasion of his wrath. Morbidly sensitive to criticism, he did 
not sulk or hide himself when attacked, but speedily invoked the 
law to punish the offender. In the whole range of American biog- 
raphy nothing has quite the deliciousness of Cooper’s battles 
with the newspapers. In these days so diligent a litigant would be 
suspected of using the courts for advertising purposes; but Coop- 
er’s legal adventures were animated wholly by righteous indigna- 
tion. And he was victor in all but one of his contests! It is sur- 
prising that he did not send the sheriff after Lowell, whose sharp 
digs in “A Fable for Critics” Cooper could hardly have missed. 
While a mild playfulness is apparent in Cooper’s familiar letters, 
he seems to have been endowed with little humor, and to this 
may be attributed his inability to bear with more fortitude the 
attacks he invited by his ill-tempered and unjustified denunciation 
of political and social tendencies of which he had only an imperfect 
understanding. The seven years he spent abroad with his family 
served him ill in so far as his work was concerned. He lost touch 
with America, without gaining any compensating advantage. 
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Hating criticism he was himself the worst of critics. His true 
vocation was that of the romancer. His genius required air; his 
true habitat was the open, land or sea; he found himself in trouble 
whenever he fell prey to the delusion that he was called upon to 
scold the indoor world. 

Unlike Whistler he derived apparently no joy from his wars 
with critics; with Cooper it was all a grim business of retaliation 
expressed in punitive damages. Evidently his friends deplored his 
disposition to view all criticism as malevolent. We find Peter Jay 
writing in 1832: “I am sorry you have been so much vexed by 
the review published in the American; I do not remember it. 
| did not think you were so thin-skinned. You must write a Dun- 
ciad. Why do you expect to escape such annoyances more than 
Pope or any other great author?” The inevitable comparison of 

' Cooper with Scott was a constant source of vexation to the Ameri- 
can. In a letter from Paris to the editor of a periodical who had 
praised his work Cooper wrote: “If there is a term that gives me 
more disgust than any other, it is to be called, as some on the 
continent advertise me, the ‘American Walter Scott.’ It is offensive 
to a gentleman to be nicknamed at all, and there is a pretension 
in the title, which offends me more than all the abusive reviews 
that ever were written.” 

On the whole, Cooper was generously treated by his contem- 
poraries, and such enmities as he aroused were due largely to his 
supersensitive vanity. It is pleasant to find in the correspondence 
aletter from Longfellow dated Copenhagen, September 23, 1835, 
in which the poet congratulated Cooper on his “honorable fame 
so widespread through the North, in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. You have struck a chord, which thrills rapturously in 
the hearts of these descendants of the ancient Sea-Kings; and 
Riise tells me that in Denmark your writings are more read than 
those of Scott; and not only read in the city, but among the 
peasantry of the land. This is true, substantial fame. God grant 
that you may long enjoy it!” In contrast with Longfellow’s char- 
acteristic amiability towards other writers is this slap at Irving 
in one of Cooper’s letters (1848): “To-day J. J. Astor goes to the 
tomb. It is said that he sent checks of $100,000 each to several 
grandchildren a few days before he died, in order to place them 
at their ease from the start. Irving is an executor, and report says 
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with a legacy of $50,000. What an instinct that man has for gold! 
He is to be Astor’s biographer! Columbus and John Jacob Astor! 
I dare say Irving will make the last the greatest man.” 

But such evidences of petulance are negligible in the case of one 
whose average is so high in so many of the attributes that make 
for honest manliness. He was scrupulously loyal in all his obliga. 
tions; he made and kept friends, loved his country, and in a diff. 
cult art, at a difficult period in the making of America, certified 
himself to posterity. 

MerepiTH Nicuo.soy, 

Indianapolis. 


MEMORIALS OF PRIME MINISTERS 


Lire oF Rospert, Marguis or Sauispury, dy Lapy 
Cecit, 2 vols., George H. Doran Co. 

LITERARY AND Historicat, dy Lorp Rosesery, 2 
vols., George H. Doran Co. 

Mr. Lioyp Georce, dy E. T. Raymonp, George H. Doran Co. 

Tue Prime Ministers OF Britain, dy Ciive Bicuay, E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


In history as in all other things there are times and seasons and 
fashions. The elucidation of the past seems to go in waves; and 
while there is no apparent reason why various persons at any 
given moment seem to be separately inspired to embark upon the 
same sort of literary or historical enterprise, the result of their 
individual inspiration is to produce what is known to the book 
trade as a “crop” of books of much the same type, however 
different their subjects and treatment. Thus within the past few 
months there has been presented to the public a rather extraordi- 
nary series of biographies, “appreciations” — or depreciations — 
and studies of prime ministers. 

Just why so many persons are inspired at this moment to take 
an interest in prime ministers, no one can say, though there is an 
excellent reason for each one of the volumes in and of itself. It is 
time for a biography of Lord Salisbury, especially following a life 
of Disraeli, for which Salisbury may be regarded as — shall we 
say — an antidote. It is no less timely to have an estimate of 
Lloyd George. The publication of Lord Rosebery’s “ Miscellanies” 
is perhaps merely a fortuitous coincidence. But the appearance of 
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Mr. Bigham’s “Prime Ministers” is more than fortuitous; it is a 
distinct phenomenon. Does it portend the decline and fall of the 
great office, on the ground that we begin to write history as an 
active epoch transforms itself into a collection of documents, and 
a new era dawns? For this there seems to be some justification in 
the explanation of Mr. Raymond, that Mr. George’s rise to power 
“marks the end of a definite order of things.” It does not necessa- 
rily herald the triumph of “democracy.” It does, with almost ritual 
emphasis, break the continuity of “gentlemanocracy.” It may be, 
then, that we have come to the end of an epoch; and that the flood 
of memorials of prime ministers means that the old order of such 
creatures has passed. 

“This very evening,” observed Lord North nearly a hundred 
and fifty years ago, ““one member who spoke of me called me ‘that 
thing called a Minister.’ Well, to be sure I am an unwieldy thing; 
the Honorable Member therefore when he called me a ‘thing’ said 
what was true; and I could not be angry with him. But when he 
added ‘that thing called a Minister’ he called me that thing which 
of all things he himself most wished to be, and therefore I took it 
as a compliment.” Such, transmuted into the fervid Celtic of the 
man who has just retired from that great eminence, might be the 
retort of the late prime minister to his numerous critics. Such, 
transmuted into the more dignified utterance of Lord Salisbury, 
or the flowing periods of Lord Rosebery, or the varied utterances 
of the extremely varied individuals who have at one time or 
another attained to that high and precarious post, might be the 
answer of them all to those who have found fault with each in 
turn. If the “‘revolutionary leader treads a path of fire,” the way 
of the most unrevolutionary prime minister is not a rose-strewn 
way of triumphal progress. For, in reading through these various 
accounts, nothing impresses one more than the memory of Crom- 
well’s bitter remark that it is better to “keep sheep under a 
hedge” than have to do with the government of men. 

And there are two utterances which are pertinent to the dis- 
cussion of the possible passing of a great race of ministers. The 
one is embodied in the observation apropos of the recent difficul- 
ties over the publication of Mr. George’s political articles which 
were to appear simultaneously in a hundred and fifty newspapers, 
} that “Mr. George appreciated the publicity which this would 
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afford.” The other is the observation of Lord Rosebery in regard 
to Lord Salisbury: “There was another point of his character jp 
which he was almost unique — his hatred of anything like adver. 
tisement. In these days to find a statesman who dislikes advertise. 
ment is to try to find a creature that rarely exists. In these days 
a great many of us seem to spend our lives in puffing or being 
puffed. . . . Had you met Lord Salisbury in the streets of 
London you peers have taken him to be some learned literary 
recluse hurrying, after a visit to the British Museum, back to the 
study he had regretted leaving.” 

It may be, of course, that a Marquis has no such immanent need 
for advertisement as an aspiring commoner, that the very nature 
of his position makes him crave for privacy as the other craves 
publicity. It may be that the time is coming, or has come, when 
it is no longer possible for a modest man to serve the state, how. 
ever great his talents. It may be that “public men” will come to 
mean only those who have the art of self-advertisement in the 
highest degree, and that their position in the government will 
depend not on their statesmanship but upon their ability as press. 
agents. There are even now cynical persons who believe that this 
catastrophe has already fallen upon us as the inevitable result of 
democracy and “newspaperocracy.” If that is true, we are, indeed, 
at the end of an era. 

And of this possibility there seems no fairer means of proof or 
disproof than these volumes. The dignified and admirable account 
of the life of Lord Salisbury contrasts in more than style with the 
lively estimate of Mr. Lloyd George. It is generations apart. 
Somewhere midway are the causeries of Lord Rosebery, viewing 
with elegant reserve the phenomena of a world in which he plays 
his part with his fellows, akin, yet somewhat detached, as of an- 
other quality if not another kind — a great gentleman, like Lord 
Salisbury, yet not the less human for that. Yet, after all, the real 
key lies in the interesting compilation of Mr. Bigham, useful, 
entertaining, and, at one point, especially, pertinent to the matter 
of prime ministers par excellence. 

It is in his summary of the statistics of prime ministers — 
thirty-six of them. It seems that they have averaged some five 
and a half years in office; that they entered Parliament at twenty- 
five, received office at thirty-two, remained in office twenty years, 
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became prime minister at fifty; that all but three were married 
men; and that twenty-five of them were sons of peers, while all 
but four were born rich or in easy circumstances. It is notable that 
there have been five Scotchmen, three Irishmen, and one Welsh- 
man — and still more notable, perhaps, that the Scotchmen have 
averaged only two years in office, and the Irishmen fourteen 
months. 

There you have the recipe for becoming prime minister. It is a 
curiously healthy life; for the average is seventy years, and six 
prime ministers reached eighty. But it is not a remunerative pro- 
fession; and, save for achieving a place in the Lords and, possibly, 
in the Abbey, now overcrowded, it offers no great rewards outside 
of five years of power and a place in history. 

Yet nothing is more apparent from Mr. Bigham’; statistics than 
the lesson of the other volumes here set down — that we are, 
indeed, at the end, or nearing the end of an era. It is now almost 
a half century since a prime minister has been raised to a peerage. 
That is the first great fact. And the second is like the first. The 
present prime minister was born in Canada. We have come into 
an age of democratic and imperial affairs; and we may expect that 
the age of aristocracy may now be numbered with those of mediae- 
val barons, and Saxon thanes. It is the passing of a great race; and 
these are its memorials. 

C, Assorr. 

Harvard University. 


THE BANKING SITUATION 


Bankinc PrincipLes AND Practice, éy Ray B. WesTERFIELD, 5 
vols., Ronald Press. 


Tue volumes at hand comprise rather a manual than a treatise. 
There is the most thoroughgoing, painstaking description of the 
currency, credit, and banking situation in America, together with 
a detailed account of the organization and operation of a national 
bank; a survey of the specific operations of the Federal Reserve 
System, and much matter of collateral information. A work of 
this sort (and it indicates the most praiseworthy industry on the 
part of its author) is not adapted for continuous reading, as an 
essay, but it should be thoroughly useful, both as a text-book for 
the student, and as a convenient reference work for the banker 
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who wants to check up and refresh his memory on some point 
which is outside his immediate division of responsibility. 

One or two suggestions occur to the reviewer; not in criticism, 
but as bearing on the exceedingly important world-wide bankin 
and currency developments of the last few years. The world, in 
its travels, has encountered both currency inflation and credit 
inflation before, but never to anything like the present extent, nor 
has there ever before been available anything like the present 
development of banking and credit machinery. The worst infla. 
tion in history is therefore engaged in a head-on struggle with 
the best banking machinery in history, and far-reaching changes 
in the art are taking place so rapidly, and so silently, that many 
of them pass unnoticed by anybody but the expert observer. 

Professor Westerfield’s comment that “governments early 
felt it incumbent upon themselves to provide special protection 
to noteholders, but except in the United States they have not 
felt a corresponding duty to depositors,” is a good text to illus. 
trate certain changes in public policy since the war in the northern 
neutral states of Europe. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway en- 
joyed a very high degree of material prosperity during the war 
years, and this prosperity, as in the United States, had the highly 
dangerous characteristic of looking as though it were going to 
continue indefinitely. Consequently, in all three countries, the 
banks became loaded with loans based on a set of commercial 
conditions which have vanished from the earth, and the loans 
could not be met at maturity. Generally speaking, this condition 
was temporized with for the greater part of two years; then the 
inevitable results of a frozen credit situation struck all three 
countries, nearly simultaneously, and within a period of twelve 
months, two of the leading banks in Norway, the Landmandsbank 
(much the largest enterprise in Denmark), and the largest bank 
in Sweden — all had to be reorganized, and to find new, emer- 
gency capital in amounts exceedingly large, as measured by the 
standards of the respective countries. 

But in no one of these cases has there been any loss to the 
depositor. The new capital has been subscribed in a form best 
identified by our use of the word “debenture,” but the debentures 
rank junior to deposits. In Sweden, where there are three con- 
spicuously large banks, which co-operate rather closely in matters 
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of public policy, the two unaffected banks underwrote the deben- 
ture issue, to save the Handelsbank. 

It is perhaps too early to make final comment on these very 
recent cases, but, taking the present situation of commerce and 
industry in connection with the wholesome deflation policy of 
the three governments, and the adequate gold cover of the three 
currencies, it is probably safe to say that the banking and credit 
situation in Scandinavia has been set right, cleanly and efficiently, 
with far less ultimate loss and shock than would have been the 
case if any one of these banks had been obliged to close its doors. 

As regards home conditions, Professor Westerfield’s book is 
dated too early for adequate comment about the very interesting 
deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Banks, and it could only 
give the headlines, so to speak, of the rather monumental opera- 
tions of the Federal Land Banks, the Joint Stock Banks, and the 
farmers’ aid activities of the War Finance Corporation. (Federal 
Land Bank bonds, by the way, are “instrumentalities,” not 
“obligations,” of the government.) About five years from now, 
somebody can write an exceedingly interesting essay on the 
comparative results of agricultural co-operation, financial and 
otherwise, in Germany, Denmark, and America; but our own 
results, thus far, are probably of greater importance in the point 
of view they indicate, than in material for a final estimate. 


Ray Morris. 
New York City. 


PURITAN NEW ENGLAND 


FounpING OF New Encianp, 4y James Trustow Apams, A¢flantic 
Monthly Press. 

Lirerary CuLTureE In Earty New Enctanp, THomas GopparD 
Wricut, Yale University Press. 


In these later days New England Puritanism faces two foes, 
either of which is strong enough to be a serious menace. One is 
the rising foreign influence that the era of manufactures has 
brought into New England and the States into which the Puritan 
stock has been transplanted. The second and third generations 
of these people are now upon the stage of action, and among 
them are the educated and the prosperous. Most of them are 
inherently hostile to Puritanism, and they are not restraining 
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themselves in expressing their opposition. The second foe is the 
reaction of a certain class of intellectual New Englanders again, 
the severity of the Puritan life and thought. In condemning what 
was narrow, they are disposed to overlook what was good. 

Whether he meant it or not, Mr. Adams’s book falls into the 
second class. It is ably written; it is a good book; but it is antago. 
nistic to Puritanism. The author has a very proper aversion to 
the old filiopietistic school, and he sets out to correct it. He wishes, 
also, to embody in his book the most recent results of research, 
In both respects he succeeds. No historian has given us a more 
compact, scientific, and modern history of Massachusetts from 
the beginning up to the charter of 1691. He deals with the planting 
of Puritanism and with the earliest swing of the New England 
mind away from it. During this period the early faith was in its 
purest stage. It had received least modification from the wilder- 
ness and the necessities of a frontier existence. It was the day of 
the theocracy, and Mr. Adams has little good to say of the 
theocracy. 

It is not always easy to assert that his indictments are untrue, 
but they impress me as being frequently over-severe. For example, 
he writes: “‘For half a century the leaders of the old church party 
had resisted by every means in their power — by fraud, trickery, 
and bloodshed, as well as by legitimate influence — the granting 
of a voice in the government to any individual who could not be 
counted on to uphold the power and authority of the priesthood 
and the Church.” Although it is not to be denied that each of the 
bad methods of opposition here mentioned was occasionally 
resorted to, the statement as made gives a distorted view of what 
occurred. If it is true, the first two generations in New England 
lived under the authority of wicked men. Could such men have 
laid the foundations of state? Could they have planted culture 
that would endure and bless posterity? But the foundations of 
New England were firmly laid, and its culture has persisted and 
nourished the best in our life. What Mr. Adams overlooks is that 
the upholders of theocracy in New England, in trying to preserve 
their hold on the government, acted from what they believed to 
be the best motives. They prayed as sincerely over their actions as 
cassocked priests ever prayed. They thought that they heard the 
voice of God within them as truly as ever Hebrew prophet thought 
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that God spoke to him. They had the highest estimate of good 
living; they loved the education of the people before it was loved 
in any other part of the colonies; they promoted cleanliness in 
mind and household; and in spite of their peccadillos they ruled 
for righteousness. Mr. Adams has made much of their shortcom- 
ings and less than is just of their better services. If, however, the 
reader will keep an open mind on this point he will find the 
“Founding of New England” a valuable book. 

In Mr. Wright’s “Literary Culture in Early New England, 1620 
to 1730” we have the result of a very painstaking study of sources 
prompted by a strong interest in the subject. The main divisions 
are education, books and libraries, correspondence with literary 
men in England, the versatility of certain New Englanders, and 
the production of literature. Each of these phases is treated with 
much detail. The result is the assemblage of a mass of facts illus- 
trating the literary history of New England in the first century of 
its existence. These facts are presented without much attempt to 
discover their philosophy, but they serve to show that more 
books were imported into the colonies, and especially into Massa- 
chusetts, during this period than the average man has imagined. 
The author’s interest in his subject leads him at times to show 
more satisfaction with the situation than actual facts presented 
seem to warrant; for it must be confessed many of the results 
displayed were meagre enough. Probably Mr. Wright makes too 
much of the significance of invoices of books shipped into the 
colonies to be sold, a majority of which are evidently school-books 
and books of devotion. It cannot be surprising that Puritan New 
England was well supplied with both. 

The author’s love of New England has led him to conduct a 
labor of patience and thoroughness of research that no other 
impulse would have sustained. It is not likely that he has left 
unsearched many possible sources of information. He has studied 
the most minute facts and arranged them for public view, where 
the student will see and interpret as he chooses. His book is a 
sound piece of investigation, and points the way to a field of 
investigation too little worked by our literary scholars. If more 
of their energy were given to the study of the origins of our 
popular thought, which has its significance, however simple it 
may be, we should be led to the production of more literature of 
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the superior kind. It can be said that American literature to-day 
is too European-centred. Studies like Mr. Wright’s are the things 
that will remedy this condition. Unhappily, the early death of this 
writer has removed the possibility of his carrying on his work, 
But he has pointed out a wide prospect and revealed the manner 
in which it may be entered. 

Joun Spencer Basserr, 


Smith College. 


HAZLITT 
Tue Lire or WittiaM Hazuirt, dy P. P. Howe, George H. Doran Co. 


Americans have a proprietary interest in Hazlitt since he lived in 
“these States” from his sixth to his ninth year. His father, a 
Unitarian preacher, came hither with his family in search of a job, 
arriving at New York in May, 1783, aboard the ship that brought 
the earliest news of the signing of the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and her revolted Colonies. The Hazlitts resided 
for a time in Philadelphia, and then at Weymouth and Dorchester, 
in the neighborhood of Boston. The elder Hazlitt preached 
occasionally at Hingham, Salem, Boston, and other near-by 
places, and helped to organize the first Unitarian church of 
Boston. But failing to get a regular call, he returned to England 
and was soon followed by his wife and children. 

The only memory of America which Hazlitt retained was the 
taste of barberries. It is curious to speculate on what his life 
might have been had his father secured the pulpit in Hingham 
which he missed by a hair’s breadth. Perhaps he would have gone 
to Harvard College and become a disciple of Dr. Channing, for 
his parents had destined him for the ministry. Leigh Hunt, his 
friend and associate in the later years, also narrowly escaped 
being an American. His father was practising law in Philadelphia 
when the Revolution started; but, being a royalist, went back to 
England, where Hunt was born in 1784, when Hazlitt was still 
living in Massachusetts. There are many instances of this inter- 
change of literary persons between England and America. One 
remembers that Poe was, for a time, at school in England, and 
that Clough spent a portion of his boyhood at Charleston, South 
Carolina. Then there was Tom Paine who divided his residence 
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between the old world and the new and operated powerfully in 
both. Perhaps Hazlitt’s sympathy with Paine was due partly to 
this fact. Yet probably not: the author of “The Rights of Man” 
had other appeals to Hazlitt, who was always fiercely radical; 
whose Jéte noir was Pitt and whose idol was Bonaparte. His life 
of the latter, in four volumes, he regarded as his magnum opus. It 
has some glowing passages but is of small historical value. 

Mr. Howe’s biography is a very faithful piece of work. He 
traces his subject like a sleuth-hound; and, by patiently checking 
up all available sources of information, he is able to tell the reader 
what Hazlitt was doing and where he was staying in every year 
and almost every month of his life, from boyhood to old age — 
such age as he reached, for he died at fifty-two. He has even cor- 
rected a few errors in W. Carew Hazlitt’s memoir of his grand- 
father; and has added eighteen new letters of Hazlitt to the forty 
or more previously in print. He has not made a critical biography, 
but carefully abstains from literary estimates, and modestly 
effaces himself behind his author, letting his numerous acquaint- 
ances tell the story and make their comments. But the question 
will occur whether this meticulous fidelity is not, in great part, 
a waste of labor. Do we need another life of Hazlitt? There is 
already a wealth of biographical matter in circulation: recollec- 
tions by De Quincey, Lamb, Hunt, Procter, Crabb Robinson, 
Sergeant Talfourd, Patmore — father of the poet — and many 
others. There are furthermore a number of full-length biographies. 
Besides the family memoirs by Hazlitt’s son and grandson, there 
is a life in French by M. Jules Donady, which I have not read, 
but which is said to be excellent. The life by Augustine Birrell in 
the English Men of Letters series (1902), though somewhat dis- 
tressingly vivacious in manner, is eminently readable and is long 
enough to satisfy the curiosity of the general reader. Then there 
are the introductions to the collected works and to various vol- 
umes of selections, such as Alexander Ireland’s comprehensive 
work, 

Apart from his writings Hazlitt’s life hardly calls for a re-telling. 
It was the life of a hack writer and an industrious contributor to 
periodical literature — he has thirty-five books to his credit, and 
it is also to his credit that he supported himself resolutely by the 
incessant labor of his pen. But in other ways he did not show so 
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fine a self-respect. Why go again into the history of his quarrels? 
Sooner or later he quarrelled with all his friends — “he had a 
quarrel with the world,” said one of them. Or into the story of 
his two marriages, the second of which ended in an informal 
separation; the first in a Scotch divorce, procured by collusion, 
in order that he might marry his lodginghouse-keeper’s daughter, 
who meanwhile had jilted him for another suitor? He was over 
forty when he idealized this vulgar-minded, ordinary wench and 
published the facts of his sordid romance, with amazing want of 
reticence and abominably bad taste in his “Liber Amoris” — a 
literary scandal. It is charitable to believe that Hazlitt was slightly 
insane in that business. But indeed it was always his habit to 
take the public into his confidence, to enter the confessional 
almost as unblushingly as his favorite Rousseau. 


I come not of the race 
That hawk their sorrows in the market-place, 


wrote Lowell. The thrifty Hazlitt hawked this particular sorrow 
to some purpose: he got one hundred pounds for the manuscript 
of “Liber Amoris.” 

“azlitt’s personality was not attractive. He had a bad temper 
and bad manners. He had an angry pride which made him touchy, 
irritable, and quick to suspect a slight and take offense. In general 
society his uneasy self-consciousness kept him shy, silent, and 
morose. There was a morbid intensity about the man which 
shows in the portrait by his brother that is frontispiece to Mr. 
Howe’s Life. A look of genius, nevertheless, in the fine brow 
overhung by disordered dead black hair, in the large open eyes 
and sensitive mouth. 

For he was a man of genius, though his work was more properly 
critical than creative. Hunt once taxed him with a want of imagi- 
nation; and he owned that, if by imagination his friend meant 
invention, the criticism was true. Hazlitt is one of the “British 
standard essayists,” a good third to Lamb and Leigh Hunt, and, 
at his best, not inferior to the Spectators and Tatlers of the previ- 
ous century. It is as a critic that one thinks of him, a critic of 
books, of men and manners and of life. “‘As an essayist,” said 
Harriet Martineau, “he had rivals; as a critical essayist, he had 
none.” Thackeray called him “one of the keenest and brightest 
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critics that ever lived.” And Mr. Saintsbury is disposed to think 
him the greatest of all English critics. These are distinguished 
testimonials, and I shall not venture to dispute them. 

In the best essay on Hazlitt that I have ever read, Leslie Ste- 
phen describes his leading trait as “egotism”; by which, he is 
careful to explain, he means, not selfishness, but an absorbed 
interest in his own experiences and outlooks. What Hazlitt says of 
Rousseau seems like an almost conscious bit of self-portraiture: 
“He had the most intense consciousness of his own existence. . . . 
His interest in his own thoughts and feelings was always wound 
up to the highest pitch. . . . Hence his excessive egotism, which 
filled all objects with himself.” 

Hazlitt was an acute and forcible writer, but he had no charm. 
Intellectually his best quality was his common sense; morally, his 
sincerity, courage, and entire freedom from affectation. His effects 
are produced by sheer hard hitting, and his eloquence runs too 
often into an inflamed rhetoric. He was a weightier thinker than 
Leigh Hunt, but had nothing of his easy grace. Hunt’s lightness is 
sometimes irritating, and so is his sunny philosophy — like other 
smooth optimisms in this dog of a world — caricatured by Dickens 
in Harold Skimpole. But Hunt was always amiable — even the 
grouchy Carlyle was fond of him. The pleasantest papers of 
Hazlitt, those in which he comes nearest to the charm of the 
personal essay, as written by Montaigne, Addison, or Lamb, are 
those in which he celebrates his favorite tastes and pursuits: his 
love of old books, of picture galleries, long solitary walks, country 
inns, stage-coaches, prize fights, and the game of fives. A small 
collection of such might do much to renew the interest of the 
modern reader in William Hazlitt. It should include, among other 
things, “A Farewell to Essay-Writing,” “On Living to One’s 
Self,” “On Going a Journey,” “On the Fear of Death,” “John 
Cavanagh, the Fives-Player,” “A Day by the Fire,” “On a 
Sun-Dial.” Mr. Ireland’s volume is too heavy for the hand of the 
general reader, and his print too cruelly fine for his eyes. 

As a thinker, Hazlitt had independence rather than originality. 
As he had no genial sympathies with his fellow men, he was almost 
destitute of humor; though he managed to write a good lecture 
series on the English comic writers. Instead of true humor, he 
possessed a sharp, contemptuous wit. Read, for example, his 
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essay on “Commonplace Critics,” with its list of the opinions 
of a typical bromidian: “He will give you to understand that 
Shakespeare was a great but irregular genius. . . . He thinks 
Milton’s pedantry a great blemish in his writings, and that ‘Para. 
dise Lost’ has many prosaic passages in it. . . . He thinks there 
is a great deal of grossness in the old comedies; and that there has 
been a great improvement in the morals of the higher classes since 
the reign of Charles Il. . . . He speaks of Boccaccio as a very 
licentious writer, and thinks the wit of Rabelais quite extravagant, 
though he never read either of them. . . . He thinks that the 
moderns have great advantages over the ancients in many 
respects”; and so on for two pages. . 

Hazlitt trained himself to be a metaphysician; and then, for a 
number of years, he was a portrait painter (as J. W. Riley was 
first a sign painter and afterwards a poet). Neither in philosophy 
nor in painting did he attain much success. But his early studies 
in both were not wasted; for when he finally hit upon his true 
métier, the writing of miscellaneous essays, he brought to it a 
reasoning habit and a skill in catching likenesses. He had a gift for 
character drawing not greatly inferior to Carlyle’s — “the 
devouring eye, the portraying hand.” Masterpieces of this kind 
are his sketches of Shelley, Coleridge, Cobbett, and many others 
whom he had personally known. As to his delineation of generalized 
types, rather than of particular persons, such as “ Disagreeable 
People,” “The Conversation of Authors,” “Good Nature,” 
“Scotch Character,” and the like, page after page of these might 
have come right out of the seventeenth-century character books, 
such as Earle’s “Microcosmography” or Fuller’s “Holy and 
Profane State.” They are done with the same accumulation of 
strokes in short epigrammatic sentences. 

Hazlitt was good at a paradox too, witness his half ironical 
defense of pedantry in his essay under that title. Lamb, who also 
loved a paradox, would have done the apology more whimsically 
but without Hazlitt’s mocking gravity. 

Hazlitt’s natural bitterness was exasperated by the disap- 
pointments and mortifications of his life; but especially by the 
brutal attacks of Gifford in “The Quarterly Review” and of 
Wilson and his corps of Blackwood blackguards. The animus of 
the persistent onslaughts by the Scotch tories on what they called 
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the Cockney School was largely political, but also in part social. 

“Pimply Hazlitt” and “Mr. Hunt’s smutty story of Rimini” 
were the favorite targets of the “ Blackwood’s” wits. True, Haz- 
litt at one time drank too much gin, though his biographers do 
not acknowledge that it hurt his complexion. And he broke off the 
habit and during his last fifteen years took nothing stronger than 
tea — very strong tea which was probably worse for him than 
gin. Charles Lamb also drank too much gin; Addison exceeded 


F in wine-bibbing; Thackeray was over-fond of claret; and Daniel 


Webster’s performances with the brandy bottle are legendary. 
There was more drinking in a single night at Ambrose’s than 
Hazlitt or Lamb equalled in a month. But then they drank 
whiskey at Ambrose’s. Whiskey, “the true Glenlivit,” was the 
drink of tories and gentlemen. There was something low about 
gin, the beverage of cockneys, radicals, and washerwomen. Liter- 
ary criticism in the days of Gifford, Lockhart, and Christopher 
North permitted itself a license now almost unbelievable. It is 
hard to forgive the outrageous personal abuse which the Noctes 
crowd heaped upon all authors who lived in London, who were 
poor, were not university graduates and held liberal opinions. 
Their critics were athletes, out-door men, sportsmen, salmon- 
fishers, deer-stalkers. “Curse the people, blast the people, damn 
the lower orders!” they chorused in their roystering and con- 
vivial toryism. And doubtless they found provocation in the 
cockney habits and manners. There was something a little under- 
bred about Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, and even perhaps about 
Keats. 
Henry A. Beers. 
Yale University. 


PRINTING AS A FINE ART 


Printinc Types: THe1r History, Forms, anp Use, dy DANIEL 
BerkeELey Uppike, 2 vols., Harvard University Press. 


Mr. Danie, BerkeLey Upopike, long known as the learned pro- 
prietor of the Merrymount Press in Boston and as an ardent col- 
lector of type specimens, some years ago undertook a series of 
lectures on printing at Harvard. Of those lectures this book is the 
outcome, and in spite of the polishing subsequently bestowed upon 
its text it still bears obvious though pleasant traces of its origin. 
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To relate the history of the forms of letters as used in books from 
Roman days until our own is a task under which all but a few men 
would go down in boredom; but Mr. Updike has accomplished it 
with admirable gusto, tempering his great knowledge with taste 
and wit — and incidentally providing one of the most delicately 
incisive pen portraits of himself that any American author of equal 
distinction has seen through the press in a long time. Calling his 
book in a sub-title ““A Study in Survivals,” he has written a de. 
lightful account of the long genealogies and infinite subtleties and 
variations of form that lurk even in the most common and debased 
of our current type faces. His critical and historical discussion is, 
in his favorite phrase, “of its kind the best anywhere,” and his 
carefully selected group of facsimiles of types old and new is far 
and away the best that has ever been published at a price so rea. 
sonable. It is a book which should find interested readers among all 
people who like to look at books as well as to read them, and there 
is no printer who takes his calling seriously who will not find that 
somewhere within its covers there is something especially for him. 
It is that pleasantly odd combination, a guide to the amateur anda 
sharp commentary for the professional. 

There are many little places in which one imagines the text of 
subsequent editions will not exactly resemble this one. With many 
expressions one cannot thoroughly agree — for, practical as he 1s, 
Mr. Updike is a very superior person. And there is a certain under- 
current of acerbity and preciousness which one could willingly do 
without. But in spite of everything which one might say in its 
disfavor, it remains one of the most notable books on printing 
which any English-speaking author has yet produced. 

In his discussion of earlier printing Mr. Updike, while naturally 
leaning heavily, even though not as generously as one might pre- 
fer, upon the work of other students and writers, has given an 
admirable survey of much discussed problems and facts, en- 
livened by many caustic and judicious critical dicta, which is thus, 
if for no other reason, most welcome. Beginning towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century with the work of such French 
type-founders and printers as Fournier and Didot and such 
English ones as Caslon and Baskerville, Mr. Updike comes into 
his own, and basing himself upon a prolonged study of the original 
materials has produced the first general account in English, and 
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probably in any tongue, of the history of European printing since 
17§0. 

‘The period from 1750 until to-day has seen more violent fluctua- 
tions of taste than any corresponding earlier period, and they have 
been exemplified by a more than equal number of wild experi- 
ments. Much of it has passed within the memories of men but 
recently dead, and some of its most passionately exciting incidents 
have happened since 1890. But in spite of these things, Mr. Up- 
dike, rejoicing in the tolerance which comes from much knowl- 
edge, has marvellously kept his head — being able, for example, 
to appreciate the very positive merits as well as the defects of the 
work of such madly different printers as Bulmer and Morris. In 
fact, having a due appreciation of his own standing in the art 
which he practises so ably and of which he knows so much — he 
once said in conversation that he was willing to undertake any 
printing whatever from a pill box label to the Holy Bible, provided 
B the job interested him — Mr. Updike is able to look at the work 
of everyone, except perhaps his own immediate American con- 
temporaries, with that level and even sometimes down-slanting 
vision which alone brings disinterested judgment. One has to pay 
penalties for that, but very cheap at the price. 

M. Ivins, Jr. 

New York City. 


SELF-CRITICISM IN AMERICA 


ComPANIONABLE Books, dy Henry Van Dyke, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
Tue Tocsin oF Revoit, dy BRanpER Mattuews, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
Derinitions, by Henry Seiper Cansy, Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 
On Contemporary LITERATURE, dy Stuart P. SHERMAN, Henry Holt 
& Co. 
Prejupices, THIRD Series, dy H. L. Mencken, 4. 4. Knopf. 
“Tue worst of it is,” Matthew Arnold remarked, after his return 
from America, “that all this tall talk and self-glorification meets 
with hardly any rebuke over there.” Well, thirty years later this 
is not true. In essay, novel, and poem American writers dissect 
and flay American institutions, American manners, and American 
uterature. Four, and possibly all five, of these books, each of 
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which is written by a representative American critic, attack oy 
crudities. Mr. Van Dyke does it indirectly by being interested j, 
something else; Mr. Mencken by enthusiastic flagellation. All fe¢! 
that something is the matter. Not only do they attack us; they 
also attack each other. It has always been noticeable that wher 
critics of society are really in earnest, they are unlikely to present 
a united front to the enemy. Thus when Matthew Arnold, Carlyle, 
and Ruskin are fighting, somewhat in advance of us, essentially 
the same person, the Philistine, each finds a spare shot in his locker 
for the other: Arnold is on record in a rather unpleasant fashion 
for what he thinks of his virtual allies, Carlyle and Ruskin, 
In the warfare against the stupidity of society there always seems 
to be some vitriol left over for one’s own comrades. 

So I have been amused in realizing that, although in certain 
fundamentals, the aims of Mr. Sherman and Mr. Mencken are 
similar, they may resent this bracketing of their names. Both are, 
of course, enemies of the Philistine. But Mr. Sherman has told us 
in no uncertain manner wherein he differs from Mr. Mencken, 
And Mr. Mencken in this his third series of “‘ Prejudices” com. 
plains that “Sherman is game, but he doesn’t offer sport in the 
grand manner. Moreover, he has been showing signs of late of a 
despairing heart: he tries to be ingratiating, and begins to hug in 
the clinches.” Perhaps the incompatibility of Mr. Sherman and 
Mr. Mencken is well illustrated when they encounter the con- 
servative in critical thought. Mr. Paul Elmer More, for example, 
is the theme of both. To Mr. Sherman he is “one of the most 
penetrating moralists of our time.” But Mr. Mencken demurs con- 
cerning this moralist: ““Year after year he simply iterates and 
reiterates his misty protests, seldom changing so much as a word. 
Between his first volume and his latest there is not the difference 
between Gog and Magog.” It is indeed difficult to think of Mr. 
Mencken’s aligning himself with anyone, even against the Philis- 
tine. He would be a singular brother-in-arms. He is old-fashioned 
in at least one respect: he must engage in single combat before the 
embattled armies. But this friction indicates the vigor of our 
self-criticism. Nor are the others whose books are here considered 
altogether silent about the mistakes of their comrades. We are 
now criticising ourselves with gusto, collectively and individually. 
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Matthew Arnold’s comment has ceased to be apposite. Tall talk 
and self-glorification do not escape now without rebuke. 

In another letter Matthew Arnold noted an indirect rebuke to 
the crudeness of American literature in the manner in which cul- 
tivated Americans neglected it. Many intellectual Americans 


B frankly ignored American authors, and devoted themselves to 


English literature. They read English books, and wrote critical 
articles on English poets. When Joel Barlow’s ‘‘Columbiad” 
appeared they boasted that they had not read it, and turned to 
Byron and Wordsworth. No one can justly blame them for their 
lack of allegiance in those days, however different it may be now. 
The tradition has persisted. There are numbers of Americans, 
well-read in English literature, who nourish a contempt, secret or 
open, for American literature. Mr. Henry Van Dyke is not one 
of these, but he lives to some extent in Victorian literature. In 
the midst of our self-criticism he has published a volume, “Com- 
panionable Books,” a book as friendly as its title suggests. But 
only one of the “companionable” authors is an American. Mr. 
Van Dyke tells us that real men are to be found in Thackeray; 
real women in George Eliot. He observes that Wordsworth makes 
possible “the recovery of joy”; and that Browning declares “the 
glory of the imperfect.” We can pass a pleasant evening over these 
essays. There are hours when we like to let the world wag by, 
and then we may turn to them. 

What is the truth about American literature? Why does it need 
rebuke? The effectiveness of Mr. Brander Matthews’s rebuke in 
“The Tocsin of Revolt” rests upon his use of historical per- 
spective. He does not cudgel friend and foe, like Mr. Mencken; or 
climb into an ivory tower; or disgustedly set sail for Europe. He 
looks back at our past, and tries, in the light of this, to reach a 
conclusion in the matter. After all, whether we reverence or 
insult the past, it is difficult for thoughtful men to evade its con- 
nection with the present; even Mr. H. G. Wells cannot persuade 
us to make quite a clean sweep of it. To admit what was true of 
our literature a century ago is the first step in determining what 
is wrong now. “In the four quarters of the globe,” Sydney Smith 
cried out in 1820, “who reads an American book? or goes to an 
American play? or looks at an American picture or statue?” In 
“The Centenary of a Question” Mr. Matthews answers the ques- 
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tion for 1820, and in the latter part of the chapter he answers ;; 
for 1920. Now, he says, “‘we should not wince, for we could very 
well leave to others the finding of full and favorable answers.” 
The first fact on which Mr. Matthews comments is the poverty 
of our culture in those early years, but the second is that we have 
made progress. The third, and herein lies the warning, is that we 
must conserve the lessons of this progress, and thus check the rest. 
lessness and eccentricity which have crept into our arts. And the 
means to apply this check is to be mindful of our own particular 
heritage, and also to recognize the deeper and longer tradition of 
the arts as a whole from which American literature has its being, 
This last idea is the burden of “What is American Literature?” 
and of “The Duty of the Intellectuals,” other essays in Mr. 
Matthews’s volume. With allowance for the integrity of our own 
literature, we must yet admit our debt to English literature, 
American literature is in fact a part of English literature. Perhaps 
Mr. Matthews neglects another duty of what he calls “the 
clear-thinking minority” when he places first in their decalogue 
the duty of clinging to the ancient truths about life and the arts. 
In spite of their insanities, certain radical defilers of the past have 
been excellent gad-flies for American social thought. Something 
might be said for the position that the duty of the intellectuals is 
to make war upon the empty formulae of the past. But, in sober 
moments, who can doubt that Mr. Matthews’s conclusion about 
the duty of the intellectuals is the final word in the matter? 
An entire section of Mr. Canby’s book, “ Definitions,” discusses 
the characteristics of the American tradition in literature. Like 
Mr. Matthews’s Mr. Canby’s protest is twofold: we must per- 
petuate and develop our own tradition, but we must not break 


with the older English influences. Naturally, the whole history of 


the complex inter-relations of these influences cannot be given in 
brief essays. What Mr. Canby accomplishes is to put sharply 
before us aspects of the American tradition. For good or for ill, 
we now confront certain definite phenomena. There are the 
spiritual descendants of Thoreau who in various ways take us 
“back to nature”: a Burroughs, a Muir, a Frost. There are the 
writers who depict the life of the American communities, large 
and small: Lewis, Anderson, Tarkington, and many others. And 
there are “the family magazine,” the American short story, and 
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che American critical reviews. “Definitions” is not militant. Mr. 
Canby is an editor. He hears the click of a myriad typewriters, and 
views with interest the race of novelists and reviewers. The book 
mirrors the literary tendencies of our time, even as they are 
changing. “Definitions” offers elaborate illustrations for anyone 
with a text about American literature, but has itself no single 
text. It shows us what is happening. 

It is quite otherwise with Mr. Stuart Sherman in “On Con- 
temporary Literature,” a book which is now passing through its 
third printing. A recent popular review, called “The Sad Case of 
Stuart Sherman,” described Mr. Sherman quite inaccurately as 
“a revolté by instinct, a reactionary by training.” Reactionary he 
is, but in the very best sense of the word. And fortunately, he is 
belligerently so. The fault of Mr. More’s conservatism — here 
Mr. Mencken is right — is that it is passive. But Mr. Sherman is 
the aggressive enemy of the mountebank, the précieux, the pseudo- 
scientist, and the uneducated blasphemer. He prizes the studies 
which give soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, and, what is 
more to the point, he is not afraid to say so in the market-place. 
He is, curiously enough in this age, a defender of platitudes which 
are true, instead of epigrams which are untrue. It is refreshing, 
as we read this book of his, to feel the current of undisguised scorn 
for writers who have the roots of their thought in nothing deeper 
than Rousseauistic longing or puny personal rebellion. 

Mr. Sherman opposes resolutely the tendency to interpret 
society or the individual by a strictly scientific formula. When 
science has pronounced its most annihilating edicts, he is still 
convinced that in the consciousness of man there is something 
else. To call this sense of destiny “moral law,” or “conscience,” 
or “inner check,” or “concentration,” or “impetus” is imma- 
terial. The point is that this principle in the human soul enjoins 
restraint, contrcl. Mr. Sherman recognizes this principle, and 
steadily refuses to minimize its importance. 

But this is what the frantic in literature, in philosophy, in the 
arts, deny. Swinburne was thought unusual because he mocked 
the pale Galilean, and returned to paganism. But our true mod- 
emnists wish us to snap every link with the past, save, perhaps, 
what science has taught us. Yet even Huxley, the master of H. G. 
Wells, preached the difference between the laws of the natural 
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world and the aspirations of man. It was a battle, he said, not, 
conformity, between nature and the consciousness of the race. 
Mr. Sherman believes, like Mr. Matthews, that the truth of cer. 
tain principles about life has been proven, and that we should 
hesitate long before rejecting them. Like another humanist who 
defended other ancient principles dear to him when he was 
assailed by eccentricity and shallow thinking, he seems to say: 
“Take your principles of which you are so proud into the crowded 
streets of our cities, into the formidable classes which make up 
the bulk of our population; try to work society by them. You 
think you can; I say you cannot — at least you have not as yet: 
it is yet to be seen if you can. . . . Do not take it for granted 
that that is certain which is waiting the test of reason and ex. 
periment. Be modest until you are victorious.” 

Such is, in substance at least, his answer to the reforms of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. Mr. Sherman’s impatience of the disregard of an 
inner principle of control is seen in the essay on “The Utopian 
Naturalism of Wells’; in “The Barbaric Naturalism of Dreiser”: 
and in “The Aesthetic Naturalism of Moore.” All three of these 
thinkers have thrown over the principle of control for bastard 
science, or animalism, or unsound feeling. Arnold Bennett is 
nearer the truth than any of these in his applied stoicism. Parts 
of ““On Contemporary Literature” are less directly related to our 
own literature than the criticism found in the other books, but 
we feel that Mr. Sherman is constantly thinking of American 
literature as it is affected by English thought. Nor is Mr. Sher- 
man sunk in the literature of England or the literature of the past. 
He believes in the American tradition. I suppose that when Mr. | 
Rascoe called him “a revolté,” he was thinking of Mr. Sherman's 
championing of American literature. He has faith in Mark Twain, 
thinks him, I should judge, from the chapter on his “ democracy,’ 
a truly great man. This is interesting, but it is not being “by 
instinct a revolté.” I find it comprehensible for Mr. Sherman to 
revere the best that has been thought and said in the past, and 
yet appreciate what it presages to have a Mark Twain or a Whit- 
man. This is not being “a revolté.” It is simply seeing things in 
perspective, which was also Mr. Matthews’s talent, and which 1s 
not ae a gift vouchsafed to your thoroughgoing modern- 

. “On Contemporary Literature” is a good book, solid in 
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thought and in ideals, so solid indeed that it may do as much as 
a single book can to stem the rushing in of clever fools. 

All this ferment about literature and the arts would surely be 
incomplete without Mr. Mencken and his “ Prejudices.” He is the 
tang in the grape, the spice in the cup. The third series is different 
from the preceding two only in that the barb is keener, and the 
wit more conscienceless. It would be absurd to point out, as all 
the world has pointed out, that Mr. Mencken’s thrusts at litera- 
ture, the polity, the deity, and individuals whom Mr. Mencken 
thinks more important, are often brilliant, but more often vulgar; 
that, well-turned as they are, they are apt to lack the fibre of real 
wit, namely truth. Mr. Mencken seldom forces us, like the great 
French aphorists, to revaluation of a favorite illusion. Yet he is, 
though he may have no such charitable intention, a very good 
gad-fly. He stings us into activity. And if we do not read too much 
of him, he shocks us into a realization that something is wrong. 
But not everything, as he would declare. We react against his 
clever amplifications of the gutter maxim, that every man has his 
price. In fact, he is not so much a gad-fly as a “meat-fly.” What 
Ruskin said untruly of Thackeray is true of him. My own charge 
against him is probably new — a heretical charge. That unending 
flow of German phrases, that avalanche of cheap simile, that in- 
sistence upon a pet joke, such as “Dr. Wilson,” the incoherence, 
the vilification, the ignorance, in spite of a quotation or two from 
Martial — surely this is, in the last analysis—is it not? — 
just boring. 

We can, however, if we make our way through the clouds of 
arrows, discover Mr. Mencken’s targets. He would have us give 
over, first of all, the English tradition. Against this he is more 
than bitter; he thinks it a pollution. He also reduces most of the 
American gods in literature to the status of Mumbo-Jumbo. In 
brief, though he betrays an occasional weakness for Shakespeare 
and other literary figures of the past, in general his iconoclasm 
and cynicism are complete; he would have us abjure the past. 
Most criticism, he thinks, is hypocritical or stupid, and the only 
law for the artist is self-expression. Mr. Mencken believes in 
nothing, not even himself. He is thus an exponent of that restless- 
ness and anarchy which Mr. Matthews and Mr. Sherman attack. 


The best element in Mr. Mencken’s writing — here he would call 
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us old-fashioned, or worse — is his hatred of shams. This hatred 
though cynical in expression, is as lively as that of the religious 
zealots at whom he sneers unceasingly. Perhaps this honesty. 
more than the brilliance which has won him his reputation, 
entitles him to consideration in the criticism of the present state 
of American culture. 
T. WILLIaqs, 
Yale University. 


WILSONTA 


Wooprow Witson Wortp SetriemMent, dy Ray Sranyary 
Baker, 3? vols., Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Wooprow WI tson and His Work, 4y E. Dopp, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. ; 

Wooprow Wiison as I Know Hi, dy Josepx P. Tumu ry, Doudh. 
day, Page & Co. 

Tue Foreicn Poticy or Wooprow Witson, dy Epcar E. Rosrysoy 
and Vicror J. West, Macmillan Co. 

PresipEnT Witson, Dante Lane Co. 

Tue Peace-Presivent, Arcuer, Henry Holt & Co. 

Letrers OF Frank In K. Lane, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Witsonta is slowly but steadily growing. Mr. Wilson is a con. 
troversial subject; an enigmatic person. Opinions differ as to his 
greatness; whether he rendered any service to humanity; whether, 
on the contrary, he did not do incalculable harm; and whether, but 
for him, the world would not to-day be a safer and happier place. 
Not seven books or seventy times seven will quiet the discussion. 

Of the seven works now under review the most important is 
Mr. Baker’s because of the wealth uncovered for the historian of 
the future. Mr. Baker is not a historian, either by training ot 
temperament; he writes as a partisan, as an advocate who holds a 
brief for his client. Mr. Wilson was on trial at the bar of public 
opinion; he could not appear in person to defend himself, and Mr. 
Baker assumes the responsibility. Yet these three volumes do not 
suffer in importance because history has not been written by a 
historian. For the first time we have access to the secret minutes 
of the Council of Ten and the “Big Four,” the President of the 
United States, and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. This, it is scarcely necessary to say, is priceless source 
material. 
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What Mr. Baker clearly reveals is that Mr. Wilson left America 
possessed by a dominant idea and was met in Paris by men whose 
'deas were entirely different. In Paris there were two schools of 
thought. Mr. Wilson saw that unless the world was in league 
against war, the peace treaty they were to draft would not bring 
peace but only a temporary and bitter truce. He was opposed by 
men nourished in the European tradition that after war the victor 
exacts and the vanquished pays. It was natural that France 
should want to keep Germany under the harrow. The whole 
attitude of approach, Mr. Baker writes, referring more particu- 
larly to Clemenceau and Wilson, “the state of mind, was antitheti- 
cal; there was no common ground. One said the peace must rest 
upon military force; the other said it must rest primarily upon 
moral sanctions, common guarantees, a permanent instrumentality. 

“One day the session broke up with bitter charges by Cle- 
menceau that Wilson was ‘pro-German,’ that he was ‘seeking to 
destroy France.’ The President, bitterly offended, went for a long 
drive in the Bois during the noon intermission, and at the begin- 
ning of the afternoon session he stood up before the other Three 
and in a great appeal . . . set forth again his vision of the peace. 

“After it was over M. Clemenceau was much affected, and he 
shook the President’s hand and said: 

“*You are a good man, Mr. President, and you are a great 
man.’ 

“But though the President could touch Clemenceau’s emotions 
he could not make him yield. ‘A kind of feminine mind,’ was the 
President’s characterization of his difficult opponent.” 

Against these forces, as Mr. Baker shows us, Mr. Wilson had to 
contend, and they were either too powerful for him or he felt his 
position at home was too insecure and he must make concessions 
to gain votes for the ratification of the treaty. Had the November 
election of 1918 gone in his favor, had he felt sure of the Senate 
and the support of the country, things might have been different 
it is to be regretted that he allowed his idealism to be corrupted 
and yielded to seeming expediency. The French feared, justifiably 
enough, the return of strength to Germany and asked for the 
security which America and England could alone provide. Those 
about the President, not all of them disinterested and some of 
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them the inheritors of ancient grudges, continually warned the 
President of the cunning of England and told him he was going 
too far, he was imperilling the vital interests of his own country, 
he was violating tradition. Thus, Mr. Baker writes: “He was torn 
between two sets of fears. If the French feared that the Covenant 
which the President was carrying across the Atlantic was too weak 
for their security, the Americans feared it too strong for theirs!” 

Professor Dodd’s book is a fairly comprehensive biography 
taking us down to the end of the second Wilson administration, 
Professor Dodd holds the chair of American History in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and, long an admirer of Mr. Wilson, he does 
not disguise his conviction that Mr. Wilson’s place in history js 
established and with time will become stronger. To him “the 
fourteen points remain the greatest of all pronouncements ever 
made by a responsible head of a great government upon the ideal 
terms of a world federation.” Like Mr. Baker, Professor Dodd 
allows his enthusiasm full play. His is a useful book showing the 
intense partisanship of his times and the fierce hatred Mr. Wilson 
aroused in his opponents; but a book to be read with discrimina- 
tion by the judicious. 

M. Halévy’s volume was written primarily to inform the 
French — a purpose it adequately serves. But nearly every 
foreigner when writing of foreign institutions, because he has only 
superficial knowledge of his subject or through too literal transla- 
tion, makes statements somewhat obscure to the native. For 
example, M. Halévy’s translator, Hugh Stokes, permits his author 
to say: “The next day the President again attended Congress, 
and in the Presidential Cabinet, until then so rarely occupied, he 
discussed with the chairmen of committees and the leaders of the 
groups the immediate preparation of a scheme of tariff reform.” 
Now, what M. Halévy means is that Mr. Wilson went to the 
Senate and in the so-called President’s Room informally con- 
versed with some of the party leaders, but a formal discussion, 
under the circumstances, was of course impossible. Such errors 
as this are, however, but minor defects; in the main the work serves 
the purpose for which it was intended. It is not distinguished for 
originality, but it is an orderly presentation of the known facts ot 
the former President’s career and the causes that drove the 
United States into war with Germany. M. Halévy’s attitude shows 
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the change in international manners since Dickens wrote his 
“American Notes” and Kipling expressed his unconventional 
views about San Francisco. 

Mr. William Archer has done for Englishmen what M. Halévy 
has done for Frenchmen. “‘The Peace President” is a slender 
little book — a brief appreciation Mr. Archer calls it — a sketch 
rather than a study; but it is written with delicacy and sympathy. 

The frontispiece of Mr. Tumulty’s volume is a photograph of 
“Mr. Tumulty with the President at the signing of a treaty,” 
which is the keynote of the book: it has more than passing refer- 
ence to a treaty, but it has more frequent mention of Mr. Tumulty. 
It is not easy to be a Boswell, because Boswell must be merely 
the background on which to project his Johnson; and Boswell 
must have the peculiar skill to draw from Johnson the things that 
will be as interesting to future generations as to our own. Mr. 
Tumulty’s book ought to have been severely edited, so that we 
might have had less of Tumulty and more of Woodrow Wilson; 
with all due deference to Mr. Tumulty, it is not what he said but 
what Wilson did that concerns the world. Mr. Tumulty is a hero- 
worshipper; yet he has contrived to give the impression of 
a President who leaned heavily upon his secretary for inspiration. 

The friends of Franklin Lane, and he had many, must regret 
that his widow was persuaded to publish his correspondence. 
Lane had a clear philosophic mind; he viewed life whole and 
soundly; his impulses were fine and generous; and he had the 
saving grace of wit. He once wrote Walter Page: “I have a very 
old-fashioned love of writing from day to day what pops into my 
mind, contradicting each day what I said the day before.” It was 
the love of saying the things that were in his head that made him 
write many letters — the letters that a friend may write to a 
friend, but that only misguided affection would share with a 
stranger. In one of his letters Lane described himself as a man 
“with some temperament,” and it was his temperament that at 
times made his emotions sway his judgment. During the war he 
was critical of the President; the letters of this period put him in 
the attitude of disloyalty to his chief; some of Mr. Wilson’s 
friends have said that if Lane felt the contempt for the President 
that he expressed, he ought to have resigned. Yet there was 
nothing disloyal about Lane; his code was too rigid for him to 
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practise hypocrisy. The President’s caution and deliberasc; 
ey asperarted rims: Lané must needs write to his brother what he 
felt, later, however, acknowledging the President’s strength 2-: 
courage. The holding of public office will have another terror 
added to it if every letter a man writes is to become the prey ct 
his hterary executor 

In “The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson” Robinson anz 
West have traced the development of that policy from the tim: 
of Mr. Wilson’s inauguration to the declaration of war, no- 
attempting, as they say, to write a history of the diplomacy o: 
that period, but dealing with the paramount problems, th: 
fundamental principles, the great decisions. In this they hav: 
admirably succeeded; and the inclusion of the text of importan: 
state papers and addresses makes this small but complete volum: 
valuable to the student of contemporary American history. 

Time, the handmaiden of history, will record the judgme=:: 
upon Mr. Wilson. We are living too near the man and his work t: 
have a clear perspective. Washington was defamed. Lincoln wa: 
denounced. Living, they were men; and in life men see mez 
through the clouded medium of their own passions and a: 
influenced by their ambitions and fears. To the living we are never 
just; we either do injustice or are blinded by partisanship. Dea:h 


is serenity. Of the dead there is no hate. Of the dead there is n: 


fear. 
Str A. Mavrice Low. 


Washington, D. C. 
WESTERNERS AND TURKS 


Memories or A TurkisH Statesman, dy Dyemat Pasna, Georgy 
H. Doran Co. 
SPEAKING OF THE TuRKS, dy Zia Bey, Duffield & Co. 
Tue Western Question Greece Turkey, Arnon J. 
Toynsee, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
A romantic touch is added to the reading of the “Memories” of 
Achmed Djemal Pasha by the mystery connected with his recent 
death. He had held a high position in Turkish affairs since the 
Young Turk revolution of 1908-1909. During the world ,war he 
was at first Minister of Marine in the Turkish cabinet, and later 
Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish army operating in_Syn 
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Palectine against the Suez Canal and Eovn: 
-he had been engared as an advis 
for the Afghan army, hi 
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r his death, on the ground th 
Enver Pasha with Mustanha Kem 
t nrosramme. The marked anti-_-Russi: 
out his ““Memonies,” his bitter hatred of cza 
against Turkey, his deep and abiding fea: 
all add their measure of credibility + 
Diema! Pasha closes his “Memort 
1917, addine a chapter upon the Arab rev 
ent King of Hediaz, Hussein Ibn Ali. and his son 
the Armenian question. The outstanding ton: 
are Two —each an apoloc! He attempts to defen 
iurk leaders against the charce that thev had hurle 
. upon the losing sid into 2 war which brol +} 
he Ottoman Empire. The second defence is a person 
it is aimed to meet the criticism of himse!t by those “too 
short-sighted people who have attributed the Sherif ’ 
to mv bad administration,” namely, of Syria. Obvious 
ot these attacks upon him came trom Turkish sources. 17 
anvone who brings to the reading ot his book an interest 1n Ne: 
Lastern relations, and some knowledge thereof, Diemal has dor 
service. Yet, despite these ““Memortes,” the name of Diem 
Yasha will go down 1n history statned by the tantastic and sens: 
tvrannv of his Syrian administration, and the judicial an 
niudicia! murders connected therewit 
in “Speaking of the Turks” Zia Bey speaks most interesting 
o* them —- and most kindly. This was to be expected. bor he is 
lLurkish aristocrat, son of a former Ambassador to Great Brita: 
and is deeply imbued with the nationalistic sentiment which 
present so clesely unifies the Turkish people. Zia Bey returned t 
Constantinople in 1920, with an American wiie, after some te 
vears in busmess in the United States. He describes charming! 
the intrmate life of the upper circies of the ‘Lurkish aristocrac 
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Levantines, he dispiays all the hatred and prejudices of his cast 
He gives a striking picture of the tawdry night life of Pera, th 
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practise hypocrisy. The President’s caution and deliberation 
exasperated him; Lane must needs write to his brother what he 
felt, later, however, acknowledging the President’s strength and 
courage. The holding of public office will have another terror 
added to it if every letter a man writes is to become the prey of 
his literary executor. 

In “The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson” Robinson and 
West have traced the development of that policy from the time 
of Mr. Wilson’s inauguration to the declaration of war, not 
attempting, as they say, to write a history of the diplomacy ot 
that period, but dealing with the paramount problems, the 
fundamental principles, the great decisions. In this they have 
admirably succeeded; and the inclusion of the text of important 
state papers and addresses makes this small but complete volume 
valuable to the student of contemporary American history. 

Time, the handmaiden of history, will record the judgment 
upon Mr. Wilson. We are living too near the man and his work to 
have a clear perspective. Washington was defamed. Lincoln was 
denounced. Living, they were men; and in life men see men 
through the clouded medium of their own passions and are 
influenced by their ambitions and fears. To the living we are never 
just; we either do injustice or are blinded by partisanship. Death 
is serenity. Of the dead there is no hate. Of the dead there is no 
fear. 

Sir A. Maurice Low. 

Washington, D. C. 


WESTERNERS AND TURKS 


Memories OF A TURKISH STATESMAN, dy Dyemat Pasua, George 
H. Doran Co. 

SPEAKING OF THE TuRKS, dy Z1A Bey, Duffield & Co. 

THe WesTERN QuEsTION IN GREECE AND TuRKEY, dy ARNoLp J. 
ToynBEE, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A RoMANTIC touch is added to the reading of the “Memories” of 
Achmed Djemal Pasha by the mystery connected with his recent 
death. He had held a high position in Turkish affairs since the 
Young Turk revolution of 1908-1909. During the world war he 
was at first Minister of Marine in the Turkish cabinet, and later 
Commander-in-Chief of the Turkish army operating in, Syria 
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and Palestine against the Suez Canal and Egypt. Since the close 
of the war he had been engaged as an adviser and purchaser of 
munitions for the Afghan army, until his assassination in Tiflis on 
July 21, 1922. It is possible that the Bolshevist Cheka was re- 
sponsible for his death, on the ground that he was attempting to 
reconcile Enver Pasha with Mustapha Kemal Pasha on an anti- 
Bolshevist programme. The marked anti-Russian bias displayed 
throughout his “Memories,” his bitter hatred of czarist Russian 
intrigue against Turkey, his deep and abiding fear of Russian 
aggression, all add their measure of credibility to this rumor. 
“Actually Djemal Pasha closes his “Memories” with the end of 
the year 1917, adding a chapter upon the Arab revolt led by the 
present King of Hedjaz, Hussein Ibn Ali, and his sons, and another 
upon the Armenian question. The outstanding tones of Djemal’s 
“Memories” are two — each an apologia. He attempts to defend 
the Young Turk leaders against the charge that they had hurled 
their country, upon the losing side, into a war which broke the 
power of the Ottoman Empire. The second defense is a personal 
one. It is aimed to meet the criticism of himself by those “fools” 
and “short-sighted people who have attributed the Sherif’s re- 
bellion to my bad administration,” namely, of Syria. Obviously 
both of these attacks upon him came from Turkish sources. To 
anyone who brings to the reading of his book an interest in Near 
Eastern relations, and some knowledge thereof, Djemal has done 
a service. Yet, despite these “Memories,” the name of Djemal 
Pasha will go down in history stained by the fantastic and sense- 
less tyranny of his Syrian administration, and the judicial and 
unjudicial murders connected therewith. 

In “Speaking of the Turks” Zia Bey speaks most interestingly 
of them — and most kindly. This was to be expected. For he is a 
Turkish aristocrat, son of a former Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and is deeply imbued with the nationalistic sentiment which at 
present so closely unifies the Turkish people. Zia Bey returned to 
Constantinople in 1920, with an American wife, after some ten 
years in business in the United States. He describes charmingly 
the intimate life of the upper circles of the Turkish aristocracy. 
Towards the Greeks, Armenians, and particularly the despised 
Levantines, he displays all the hatred and prejudices of his caste. 
He gives a striking picture of the tawdry night life of Pera, the 
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non-Turkish quarter, with its tattered Russian nobility and jt; 
flotsam of refugees of many nations. In contrast therewith the 
Turkish life of Stamboul is quite idyllic, as he depicts it. No note 
of pity over the derelict condition of the refugees intrudes itself 
into his book. His pity, as his affection, is reserved for his own 
people. “Speaking of the Turks” is an interesting picture of 
Turkish life, but only in the high-caste circles of Constantinople, 
It has little bearing upon the hope of a new Turkey, which lies 
with the Anatolian peasants and their representatives at Angora, 

Through the remarkable book of Arnold Toynbee one js 
brought close to the great political problems of the Near East as 
they stand to-day. It is the work of a trained mind, capable of 
just and objective decision, and thoroughly informed upon the 
history of the Near Eastern peoples in its ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern manifestations. During the war Mr. Toynbee was 
constantly employed as an adviser upon Turkish affairs to the 
British government. At the Peace Conference he rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the same capacity. In 1921 he spent nine 
months in personal study in Greece and Anatolia and was in 
contact with the military and civilian thought and purposes of 
both combatants. He is therefore thoroughly equipped to discuss 
the problem with which this book deals. 

One of the fundamental troubles with the Near Eastern situa- 
tion, according to Mr. Toynbee, lies in the acceptance of Western- 
ism by the Near Eastern peoples and the complete indifference of 
Western peoples to the effects which their own ideas are bringing 
about. For the Greco-Turkish war of 1919-1922 Western states- 
manship is responsible, in particular Mr. Lloyd George. From the 
standpoint of the immediate combatants involved (Turkey and 
Greece) ex-Premier Venizelos becomes a figure of Sophoclean 
tragic consequence: “It has been his fate — the fatal conjunction 
of his country’s circumstances and his own character — to re- 
import into the old feuds a ferocity to which they have seldom 
been degraded since the worst moments of demoralization during 
the War of Independence.” At the Paris conference Mr. Venizelos 
was driven by the force majeure of Greek internal politics to make 
exaggerated demands for a Greater Greece which have been fatal 
to his country. Early in 1922, when writing this admirable book, 
Mr. Toynbee had a remedy to suggest for the desperate situation 
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facing both Greece and Turkey. Correctly he regarded the major 
problem of the two combatants as identical, that of “composing 
their ancient quarrel — in order to leave one another a free hand 
to work out their particular modus vivendi in their own way.” 
The terrible events which accompanied the ending of the Greco- 
Turkish war have made the chances of such an understanding 
very remote. At Lausanne Western interests continued to domi- 
nate the fate of the peoples of the Near East. The problem re- 
mains as Mr. Toynbee correctly defined it. But the solution is 
not at hand. 
W. L. WEsTERMANN. 
Cornell University. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SPEECH 


American EnGuisu, dy Gitpert M. Tucker, 4. 4. Knopf. 

THe American Lancuace, dy H. L. Mencken, 4. 4. Knopf. 

EnctisH Worps AND THEIR Backcrounp, Georce McKnicut, 

D. Appleton & Co. 
TuE first two of these volumes deal with the historical develop- 
ment and present condition of the English language in the United 
States. Though neither is by a professional philologist both are 
the result of long years of study and observation, Mr. Tucker’s 
being an expansion of his earlier book “Our Common Speech” pub- 
lished in 1895, and Mr. Mencken’s a revision of “The American 
Language” first published in 1919 and now re-worked with the 
addition of much new material. Both books are addressed to the 
general reader as well as to the scholar and will be found interest- 
ing in style and matter, perhaps not least because of the rival 
theories they support. 

Mr. Tucker’s contention is that the standard English used in 
the United States contrasts most favorably in purity and cor- 
rectness with that of Great Britain. In place of the multitude of 
local dialects which prevail in England he finds in America a 
striking uniformity of speech; though our pronunciation is 
“sometimes regrettably harsh,” he believes it is “much clearer 
and more systematic than that of our transatlantic cousins”; 
and in the so-called American spellings like theater, arbor, traveler, 
jail, plow, he observes the same tendency towards regularity and 
common sense, 
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His main concern, however, is with the vocabulary of American 
English, and in the two long sections devoted to word lists lies 
the chief value of his book as a work of scholarship. With their 
dates and brief illustrative quotations these lists make available 
for the first time the real fruits of the labors of men like Bartlett, 
Farmer, Thornton, and other scholars, whose contributions to our 
knowledge of Americanisms Mr. Tucker reviews in a very readable 
chapter. In the first of these lists some eleven hundred words and 
phrases usually classified as Americanisms are shown to need 
re-classification on the ground of their non-American origin, 
Many are good Chaucerian or Elizabethan terms, like guess, 
gotten, sick, fall (autumn), and fo/ks, now fallen out of use in the 
standard English of Great Britain; others, like cookie, rooster, run 
(a brook), and skedaddle, are shown to be common in English or 
Scottish dialect; still others, like burro, cache, banquette (sidewalk), 
span (of horses), and stoop (platform before house door), are 
words taken over directly from European languages other than 
- English, and are refused the right to be classified as Americanisms 
because they did not originate in the United States, or more often 
because they are only in use locally. After such a winnowing 
process he finds only some nineteen hundred terms to be classified 
as “real Americanisms,” and even of these he observes: “I amquite 
sure that I have never in my life heard more than about eleven 
hundred used, most of these being vulgar locutions that neither | 
nor anybody likely to read this book would ever think of using, 
and I doubt whether a fifth of the whole number would strike any 
American as being really familiar.” 

Quite different in scope is Mr. Mencken’s heavy volume with 
its characteristically aggressive title. In its five hundred pages he 
attacks the very difficult problems of the “American vulgate” 
or common spoken language of the United States, presenting 
evidence to show that it is rapidly departing in many respects from 
standard English. Such a scheme involves not only the relatively 
simple problem of vocabulary for which so much collected mate- 
rial is available, but the far more complicated and technical 
difficulties that confront the investigator of pronunciation, slang, 
the vulgar grammar and idiom, and the use of proper names in 
the United States. For all these Mr. Mencken has had to gather 
much of his material for himself; and he has assembled an in- 
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mense amount that is new and interesting, besides compiling 
the best bibliography of the subject that has yet been made. 

In the earlier edition of his book many reproaches were heaped 
upon American scholarship for its neglect of these problems; but 
the experience he has gained in attempting to investigate such a 
phenomenon as pronunciation has taught Mr. Mencken that the 
co-operation of a goodly number of well-trained men is necessary 
if we are to arrive at reliable conclusions on such subjects. Even 
so, he has accomplished a good deal in laying down some general 
lines for future investigation, and in summarizing the results of 
such researches as have been made. In his chapters on proper 
names it must be admitted that he has progressed further than 
with pronunciation and grammar; and from such sources as 
post-office directories, voting lists, and telephone books he has 
gathered most interesting data on geographical, family, and 
Christian names in the United States. 

It is in the exposition of such new material that Mr. Mencken 
is seen at his best in his réle of scholar, for keenness of wit and 
readiness at phrase-making enliven his material most delightfully. 
On the other hand, reading his earlier chapters on so conventional 
a subject as vocabulary, suggests nothing so much as a new series 
of “Prejudices.” Abundant consideration is there given to new 
influences tending to undermine the English tradition in America 
— Andrew Jackson and the new democracy, the Irish immigra- 
tion and the flood of non-British elements that followed it; but 
little account is made of such far-reaching conservative forces as 
John Marshall as a boy in his father’s library, reading Pope and 
“committing to memory the most interesting passages of that 
distinguished poet,” or Lincoln forming from his reading of a few 
old English classics an oratorical style that directly influences 
every school-boy — a style that may be characteristically Ameri- 
can, but is certainly not un-English. One detects a reluctance to 
face facts like these throughout his chapters on the “ Beginnings 
of American” and ‘“‘The Period of Growth.” 

Another interesting feature of Mr. Mencken’s writing is his 
love of epigram. Often this lures him to questionable conclusions. 
Americans love brevity and raciness of speech, he says; hence 
they employ abbreviations to an extent unknown in Europe — 
O.K., P.D.Q., N.G. But is this true? The American in England is 
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puzzled at every turn by such cabalistic devices as M.P., l.s.d., 
F.R.S., K.C., R.A., K.G., and V.C., not to mention curious titles 
such as those of the ladies known during the war as WAACS 
and WRENS, or of the still better-known Anzacs; and even in 
sedate Oxford the undergraduate calls his university dramatic 
society the OUDS, and talks of colleges as BNC and CCC instead 
of calling them Brazenose and Corpus Christi. 

Too much of his chapter on vocabulary is open to the same sort 
of question, making one wish that instead of trying to lay down 
such hard and fast rules as to whether one of a pair of synonyms 
were an American citizen or a British subject he had rather 
attempted to work out glossaries used in other walks of life, as 
he does with the middle-class professional man whose daily round 
he describes so entertainingly, first in American, then in British 
terms. The speech of the journalist, and to some extent that of 
the member of Congress, are systematically examined in his book, 
but the whole range of the life of the back country — where the 
typical American still lives — is still to be traced in the glossaries 
of its inhabitants, whether ranchmen, New England fishermen, 
Southern planters, miners, or villagers of the Middle West. Even 
so obvious a field as the terminology of popular natural history 
in America still waits its investigator, and will provide rich mate- 
rial for proving the ignorance of the early settlers in bestowing 
such inappropriate English titles as hedgehog, buzzard, and mead- 
ow-lark, on creatures that should have been called porcupine, 
vulture, and starling. 

The general lines to be followed by such an investigation into 
the American vocabulary are indicated most suggestively by the 
plan of Mr. McKnight’s “English Words and their Background.” 
He treats of American speech only incidentally, for his concern is 
with the whole vocabulary of the English language, with its 
Germanic, French, and classic sources, and its development in 
many other lines besides dialect. But his arrangement of material 
is admirably clear and logical, and his presentation of it so lucid 
and readable that the book should take its place as one of the 
best general introductions to the study of English philology. 


G. Van SANTVOORD. 


Yale University. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


HESE three letters, of special interest to readers of American 
literature, were written by Richard Henry Dana, the elder 
(1787-1879), father of the author of “Two Years before the 
Mast,” himself the author of essays, prose tales, and verse, and 
for a time an editor of ““The North American Review.” All three 
were addressed to Gulian C. Verplanck (1786-1870) of New York 
City, writer, statesman, and lawyer; and they are here pub- 
lished through the courtesy of his grandson, Mr. William E. 
Verplanck. The first letter, mentioning Washington Allston, the 
well-known painter, refers chiefly to James Fenimore Cooper, 
whose “ Pioneers”” Dana warmly admired. (The enclosure, by the 
way, which he asks Verplanck to forward to Cooper has recently 
appeared in the Cooper Correspondence, reviewed in this issue.) 
The second discusses American editors and critics in 1832, in- 
cluding Alexander H. Everett, editor of “The North American”’; 
and the third is a letter of introduction for the poet Longfellow, 
who was then at the beginning of his career and was engaged in 
bringing out in book form “‘Outre-Mer: A Pilgrimage beyond the 
Sea.” — Tue Epitors. 
Cambridge, 2nd 4p. [18]23 

Dear Sir, 

I think you told me when you were at Cambridge that Mr. Cooper was 
a connexion & intimate acquaintance of yours. I was telling Mr. Allston 
not long ago, how very highly I tho’t of the Pioneers. ““ Why don’t you 
write Mr. Cooper?” asked he, & said he thought of doing so himself when 
he read the Spy, but was too busy at the time. I doubted a little the pro- 
priety of the thing, but upon further talk concluded to write. I thought 
that by sending it thro’ you who are acquainted with both Mr. C. & my- 
self, | should come upon him with not quite so much abruptness. Will 
you, dear sir, do me the favour to enclose it to Mr. C. with a line or two 
as a sort of introduction of the writer? I have left it unsealed that you 
may run it over if you like. I must request you to seal & add Mr. C.’s 
Christian name & place of residence, both of which I am ignorant of & 
have nobody at hand this [illegible] going to inform me. 

You see, Sir, that your not answering my letters will not save you from 
my persecutions. Might you not as well then write me a line? 
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I am doing nothing. I cannot afford to write & pay too. I am haunted 
by perpetual anxiety about my affairs, so much so that I sometimes fear 
I shall lose all my mind, if a situation does not offer itself before long in 
which I may find employment & support for my children. I have a few 
friends who exert themselves for me, but there is an enemy who has pos. 
session of the back stairs. It is a sad thing to be anxious how you shall 
live in a world which you care not to live in at all. I wish I could make 
myself a business man. 

I missed of New York last summer & fear I must deny myself the com- 
ing season. Will you not break the comfortless solitude of my mind with 
a word now & then? It would be doing me a kindness. You know not how 
much one who has fared in the world as I have feels the remembrances of 
those he values. Will you give my regards to Mr. Richmond when you 
see him. Allston requested me to thank you for the papers you sent. 

With great regards, 
Ricn’p H. Dana 
G. C. Verplanck, Esq. 

The blues, male & female, in Boston affect to speak lightly of the Pio- 
neers — the other readers like it much. Ben Pump’s questions to “Re- 
markable” about “The Bay of State” I suppose troubled them. Don’t 
tell Mr. C. twill only anger him & they can’t hurt him by their talk. 


Cambridge, 21st March, 1832 
My Dear Sir 

Although you are at present deeply engaged in political matters, I 
know that you are never too involved in them as to lose a lively interest 
in all that has a literary or truly religious bearing upon the character of 
our country. 

There are several individuals in my neighbourhood & some scattering 
ones over New England (& no doubt you are acquainted with some) who 
feel that there is a hard, dry, unimaginative way in our periodicals of 
treating the higher subjects of literature — that the men who undertake 
to decide upon works of sentiment & imagination are, generally speaking, 
men without either sentiment or imagination, though they may be well 
informed, matter-of-fact men, & of very fair scholarship. Besides, with 
all the disgustful boasting there is about our great & free country, there 
is no generous, hearty praise of the men who are doing something for its 
literary reputation — it is indiscriminate abuse, or extravagant, affected 
puffing growing out of personal partiality. And as to criticism founded on 
first principles, there is no such thing; & for the simple reason, I suppose, 
that our critics have never gone deep enough to reach first principles — 
there is no reference to nature, but one book is compared with & judged 
by another. I do not here allude to Everett’s review in which he speaks 
of Bryant & of me, nor to the wretched article in Walsh’s last [“Ne 
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tional Gazette” ] on B —— . I refer to the almost universal character of 
our reviewing. 

Our religious periodicals, also, take a polemical turn, or if they treat of 
Christianity in another form, present but a sapless skeleton-like system 
of theology. There is a strong desire to get up a work somewhat upon the 
plan of “The Christian Examiner,” which is conducted by the Unitarians. 
| mean a work which shall contain some learned articles in way of Bibli- 
cal criticism — avoiding a controversial form — which by the by the 
Ch. Ex. does not, — others on the philosophy of Christianity & “other 
some” upon literature, carrying with them something of the philosophy 
of criticism & shewing that in the great principles of religion, carried 
out into literature, are contained all the essential truths of just & philo- 
sophical criticism. While I would be one of the last persons in the world 
to idealize or generalize away the essential doctrines in God’s Word, I 
feel satisfied that there are powers & principles in that Word which have 
not been evolved. The great error in the world has been that man, when 
he would be religious, has thought it necessary to separate himself from 
everything else, instead of carrying religion into all his pursuits, whether 
business, literature, the arts, or whatever else they might be. Now, this 
seems to me to suppose a contradiction in the Divine Nature & to pre- 
sume a contradiction between God’s mode of governing his moral uni- 
verse & forming the intellectual & physical one. Looked at rightly, there 
must be perfect harmony between them. Sin has made the discord be- 
tween them; but good men, instead of putting the instrument in tune 
again, have always been for cutting all but one or two of the strings. Not 
long ago I wrote some strictures upon the Life of Henry Martyn,* in 
“The Spirit of the Pilgrims” (a work perhaps w’h you have never seen). 
An excellent clergyman having read them said, “Well, I wish my neigh- 
bour F. would read this article, for he is one of those who think that there 
is no way of getting to heaven but with blinders on.” I believe that the 
religion of our Lord & Master Jesus Christ, is to live in all a man’s pur- 
suits & that genius is to be sanctified by the Holy Spirit, as it has seldom 
yet been. O, what a glorious day when Holiness to the Lord shall be 
written upon all things. The spirit of Unitarianism has stood in the way 
of the progress of these principles in this quarter, by its cold, materializ- 
ing principles as they are seen in one class, & by its vague, vapor-like 
schemes in the more imaginative class, as in Dr. Channing. Among the 
orthodox, also, the Locke School of metaphysics has kept up an outside, 
materializing kind of theology & while they continue to hold the essential 
truths, they are prevented from finding their depths, nor do they seem to 
have for once supposed [illegible] are a nature and powers in the soul that 


be English missionary to India. “The Spirit of the Pilgrims” was a theological 
monthly, 
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are not quite so plainly seen as the five fingers of a man’s hand. But there 
is a class of men coming on among sound believers whose minds are open. 
ing to higher views of christian philosophy, and they are desirous of es. 
tablishing a periodical work of the character I have mentioned. Your 
book on the Evidences of Christianity — some of the notes in it (that on 
Locke in particular) have led me to think that you might consent to be. 
come a contributor to such a periodical. You will have a wide range — 
Biblical criticism, philosophy of religion — literature. 

It would encourage us very much to know that we should have your 
aid & that of any gentleman you might recommend. We could publish 
simultaneously in N. York & Boston. 

We may not succeed in putting such a work forth. If we should, I fee! 
quite confident that it will not be wanting in point of learning or talent & 
we are resolved that it shall be conducted in a calm spirit, without taking 
a polemical form in the parts of a more theological character — nor is it 
to be local in its character. I believe you will get some glimpse of our pur- 
pose, although I have written very hastily & indistinctly. Let me have 
an affirmative answer shortly. With great regard, 

Ricu’p H. Dana 


Cambridge, Fan. 1, [18]35 
Dear Sir 

Allow me to introduce to you my friend, Professor Longfellow, of Bow- 
doin College. Professor L. visits N. York to make arrangements with the 
Harpers about a work of his own; & has kindly offered to see what he can 
do for me with them. I know that you will give him any aid in this matter 
on my account. 

I have applied to Professor Felton of Cambridge, to write the Review of 
Dunlap.* He will do it for the North] A[merican] R[eview] if Mr. Everett 
consents. He will see Mr. Everett this week. I called on Greenleaf a day 
or two after receiving y’r letter. No order had been given to deliver me 
the work. If a copy has been sent to Editor of N. A. R., it will come 
to the same thing. Mr. Felton will do it well. I do not feel myself com- 
petent to write on the fine arts; nor could I do it in the N. A. R. (if 
qualified). That is the best periodical for y’r purpose. You will I am sure 
feel obliged to me for the introduction of Mr. Longfellow. In great haste. 

Dr. sir, y’rs, 
Ricu’p H. Daya 

To Hon. G. C. Verplanck, New York. 

* The work here referred to is doubtless William Dunlap’s “History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Art of Design in the United States,” 1834. Cornelius C. Felton, a classical 


scholar and a writer on art and literature, afterwards President of Harvard University, #48 
at this time Professor of Greek at Harvard. 
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Beasts, Men and Gods 


FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI’S enthrallingly interesting story. $3.09 


A Prisoner of 
the Reds 


By McCULLAGH 


The famous war correspond- 
ent’s account of his capture 
by the Bolsheviki. While 
under their guard he was 
able to obtain some of the 
most important news which 
ever came out of Russia — 
an achievement he has re- 
peated very recently. $5.00 


Prisoners of the 
Red Desert 


By Capt. GWATKIN WILLIAMS 


A splendid record of endur- 
ance and an exciting story 
of the rescue of the en- 
slaved crew of the Tara by 
an armored car detachment 
penetrating the desert. 
$2.50 


Pirate Princes and 
Yankee Jacks 


By DANIEL HENDERSON 

Author of “ Boone of the Wilderness,” 

“Jungle Roads and Other Trails of 

Roosevelt,” etc. 
A corsair romance with a 
foundation of history. The 
fights of Barbary pirates are 
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Chief New York 
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Sunwise Turn 

By MADGE JENISON 
Intimate, informal, full of 
the delightfully human con- 


tacts she has made through 
the bookshop she humor- 


ously describes. $2.00 
Cheating the 
Junk Pile 
By ETHEL PEYSER 
Tells with an _ irresistible 


combination of humor and 
good hard sense, what 
household equipment is best 
for given conditions, and 
how it can be kept fit for 
use, and not for the junk 
pile. 3.00 
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By BENJAMIN HARROW 
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One of those clear and sane 
books which save your 
money, time and strength 
out of all proportion to their 
cost. $2.00 
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By THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


A careful, broad-minded 
survey of present after-the- 
war conditions in the Baltic 
States and Central Europe. 

$2.50 
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By DHAN GoPAL MUKERJI 
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life of India, written by one 
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it all; and second of an 
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By Louis GOLDING 
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tinction, including “‘ Sorrow 
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Translated by Rose Wilder Lane. 
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document.” — Literary 
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A Hind in Richmond Park 


By W. H. HUDSON 
First American edition, limited, $5.00; Second edition, $3.00 


BROOKS SHEPARD writes in The Literary Review (New York Evening Post): 
“(One is tremendously glad that Hudson lived to finish — or practically to 
finish — this last searching book. It is different from any that has pre- 
ceded it and in some respects finer than any. In a sense it is a summing 
up of his philosophy, presented heretofore only incidentally and in passing. 
Thus in his familiar suggestive prose he deals with matters of interest 

to the naturalist and the biologist; matters oddly exciting to the layman 
who is neither naturalist nor biologist, but who is perplexed and fascinated 
by the mystery of man’s early life upon earth, unrecorded through vast ages 
of time. But he has put other things into his book; chapters on the appre- 
ciation of poetry, many pages upon wind and its strange effects upon man’s 
senses and emotions; an interesting study of bird migration, based upon 
opportunities for observation which perhaps no other naturalist has enjoyed ; 
a brilliant bey of art. Above all, he has put into the book — 
himself. . The book is rich in anecdote, but richer in self-revelation.” 


MORRIS GILBERT writes in The Tribune: 

‘Hudson calls himself humbly a field naturalist, but he doesn’t limit the 
field. In this book it comprises the sense of hearing in animals, insects, 
birds and man, primitive and civilized ; a dissertation on the wind; telepathy ; 
the sense of smell; a new sense, that of ‘polarity’ in connection with migra- 
tion; music in animals, savages and in civilized races; finally a theory of art. 
On each subject he supplies an engrossing theory illuminated with observa- 
tion. . . . It is written with zest, grace and wisdom. It is a good spring 
tonic.” 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, in The International Book Review, sums up “the 
mystery and charm of W. H. HUDSON”’: 

“Hudson's personality is altogether charming; his love for all God's crea- 
tures, his intellectual respect for animals, the absence of condescension in 
his treatment of dogs, horses, and cats, his sincerity and love of truth — all 
of these are splendid qualities and illumine every one of his books; but they 
could not have given him a place in literature. He belongs to literature 
because he was a literary artist.” 


The New York Times: ‘If one is to characterize Hudson’s writing in a word it 
would be — companionableness.” 
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O' particular interest to booklovers every- 
where will be the announcement that 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation an 
outline of the great literature of the world 
which will give to thousands that full and 
balanced knowledge of books that they have 
never before had the time or the facilities to 
acquire. Another plain story, simply told, js 


THE OUTLINE OF LITERATURE 


Edited by JOHN DRINKWATER 


Three thousand years of literary achievement are summarized in a work as fas- 
cinating as The Outline of Science. It will be published in three handsome 
volumes the first of which will be ready in June. A work that will give clear-cut 
appreciation of the great authors and great books of all ages. Between five 
and six hundred illustrations. $4.50 per volume. 
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Were Here Today By Michael Sadleir 


By Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg A “flamboyant tale” by the author of Privilege — 
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great Federalist as to the stand he would take gentleman, and the complications in which she 
today on our great national problems. $2.50 found herself. $2.00 


Arthur Weigall’s Fascinating Books on Egypt 
The Life and Times of Akhnaton 


is a romance of the life, faith, and idealism of “ the first individual in 
history” — Akhnaton, father-in-law of Tut-ankh-Amen. 5. 


The Glory of the Pharaohs 


tells of the author’s own discoveries in the Valley of the Tombs of 
Kings and portrays the ancient splendor of Egypt. $5.00 
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FREEMAN 


sa weekly paper on a level with the demands of cultivated men (and women) 


of the world. 


It is radical in that it considers all questions from the root up; 


hence, it is not always ready to believe that “whatever is, is right.” The 
FREEMAN pays liberal attention to affairs of the day, but its interpretation 


of events is in a vein not more serious than 
the happenings of our time warrant. It 
sives due regard to the arts — particularly 
literature — and the sciences and, as in all 
of its adventures, the quest for truth stands 
out. For example, the FREEMAN is print- 
ing articles by THORSTEIN VEBLEN, 
America’s most conspicuous critic of 
sciety. Recently it printed, in three 
instalments, BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
“The Sources of Power.’’ As an earnest 


of what is to come in only one of its paths 
of endeavor, the FREEMAN announces eight 
articles on modern art by Walter Pach, to 
begin in an early July number. 
joining description.) 


(See ad- 


( We recommend that readers of the Yale 
Review subscribe for twenty-six weeks of the 
FREEMAN. The regular price for that period 
is $3.00, but as an inducement, and so as to 
minimize the risk you take, we offer a twenty- 
six weeks’ subscription, and any one of the 
famous books listed below, for $3.50. 


A note about the series on 


Modern Art 


By Walter Pach 


to be printed in the FREEMAN 
this summer 


UST ten years , at the now historic 
International hibition at a New 
York armory, America had its first 

introduction to the arts which succeeded 
that of the I ionists—the men born 
about 1840. Since much had happened 
after the latter made their tt innovation 
—the last of which we had rd up to 1913 
newcomers seemed, to a majority of 
our public, a wild set of heretics, (if not 
worse in no way connected with 
beautiful things of the 
acquaintance with Modern 
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1. The Thought of the Modern Period and 
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of the Modern Period, gh 
r. 
. The Poles of the Modern Movement: 
and Redon. 
er Impressionism: van 
Gogh. Seurat. 
. The Period of Consciousness: Matisse 
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. Cubism. 
. From 1910 to 1920. 
Outlook Today. 


Order Form 


The FREEMAN for 26 weeks and 
any one of these books 
for $3.50 
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OHatt, (Bolton) — The New Thrift 
O Hauptmann, (Gerhart) —Phantom 


OD Joyce, (James) — Dubliners 


THE FREEMAN 
116 West 13th Street, New York. 


For the enclosed $3.50 please send the FREE- 
MAN for 26 weeks and the book checked at the 
left, to 


y.R. July-23 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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A powerful exposition of 
Roosevelt's idealism — 


THE IDEALS OF 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


By Edward H. Cotton 


Preface by Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson. $2.50 


A distinguished psychologist 
and educator’s frank autobi- 
ography — 

G. STANLEY HALL’S 


LIFE AND 


CONFESSIONS 
OF A 


PSYCHOLOGIST 


Illustrated. $5.00 


New light upon the lives and 

works of these poets — 
TENNYSON 

A MODERN PORTRAIT 


By Hugh I’Anson Fausset 
Illustrated. $3.00 


ROBERT BROWNING 


THE POET anv THE MAN| 


1833-46 
By Frances M. Sim. $3.00 


“‘A Work of Art,” says Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps — 


ZONA GALE’S 


New Novel 
FAINT PERFUME 


“One of the most distin- 
guished books in recent Amer- 
ican literature.’"” — Henry 
Seidel Canby, New York 
Evening Post. $1.75 


A “personality” tells of men, 
places and affairs — 


MEMORIES 
OF LATER 
YEARS 


By Oscar Browning 


The past twenty-five years in 
the life of an English historian 
and man of the world. $4.00 


A delightful and very inform. 
ing presentation of [Dante's 
life and poetry for the general 
reader — 


DANTE 


THE MAN AND THE POET 
By Mary Bradford Whiting 


Illustrated by Ascanio Tealdi 
$3.00 


wy 


The romantic history of a favor- 
ite residence of English sov- 
ereigns— 


MEMORIES OF 
OLD RICHMOND 


By the Viscountess Cave 


With a new m by Alfred 
Noyes. Illustrated. $5.00 


JERSEY: An Isle of Romance 
By Blanche B. Elliott 
Very little has previously been 


written about this quaint chan- 
nelisland. Illustrated. $3.50 


The last work of a great 
Victorian — 


FREDERIC 
HARRISON’S 


De Senectute 


Containing ‘‘ Memories of the 
Victorian Era’ and other 
essays. $3.00 


Anthologies of the splendid 
verse of “young England'’— 
OXFORD POETRY 1921 
OXFORD POETRY 1922 


Each $1.00 § 
Volumes of English poetry of & 


rare beauty— 

THE GOTHIC ROSE 
By Wilfred R. Childe $1.25 
THE CONDEMNED AND 

THE MERCY OF GOD 

By Hugh I’Anson Fausset 

Illustrated. $1.25 


New matter and a fresh viewpoint 
on the Shakespeare controversy — 


WILL O’ THE WISP 
(Or the elusive Shakespeare) 
By George Hookham. $1.50 


Essays “‘at once readable and highly 
scholarly. 


Truly forms a history of 
education in this country — 


G. STANLEY HALL’S 
Autobiography 


This poem is an intensely moving 
and powerful representation of a 
humble life — 

THE LIFE AND DEATH 
OF MRS. TIDMUSS 
An Epic of Insignificance by Blait 
Foreword by Zona Gale. $1. 


SKETCHES FROM A LIFE AND CON- A CHILD’S aeaeen 
FESSIONS OF A By n, trans 
By Basil Anderton, M.A. with the English 
are inthe best traditon ofthe |} || PSYCHOLOGIST Glove, Felix 
Iilustrated. $5.00 of St. John’s College, Cambride 
, New York 
D, APPLETON AND COMPANY 35 Bedford Street, London 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Function 
of the 
Press 
The 
Williamstown 
Institute 
of 
Politics 
Publications 
Fossil 
Man 
in 
Spain 
5 


Publishing for the World 
of Letters and Science 


One of the important functions of Yale University Press is that of 
publishing for universities, museums and other institutions of 
learning. In our advertisement on page XI for instance, you will 
find an announcement of “The Craft of Athenian Pottery”; this is 
being published by the Press for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


During the next few weeks the Press will publish the following 
volumes for the Williamstown Institute of Politics: 


The Prevention of War 
By Puitie Henry Kerr 


and 


A British Outlook on International Problems 
By Lionex Curtis 
Lectures Delivered at Williamstown during 1921-1922 
Price $2.50 
The Recent Aims and Political 
Development of Japan 
By Rixrraro Fujisawa, Pu.D. 
A Lecture Delivered at Williamstown during 1922 
Price $2.50 
Round-Table Conferences of the Institute 
of Politics, 1921 
Edited by Watter Wattace McLaren, Pu.D. 
Chief Secretary of the Conference 
Containing in full the discussions at the conferences, dealing with 
such subjects as the peace treaties, reparations, the new states 
of Central Europe, Latin-American affairs, and the tariff. 
Price $4.00 
Other volumes will be announced from time to time as ready for 
publication, 


The Press has just arranged with the Hispanic Society of America for the 
publication of an English translation of “Fossil Man in Spain” by Hugo 
Obermaier, Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology in the University of 
Madrid. The volume is being prepared under the general supervision of 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, President of the American Museum of Natural 
History; Professor Osborn also supplies the Foreword. ‘Fossil Man in 
Spain” will be a large, handsome volume of over 500 pages, with hun- 
dreds of illustrations several of which will be in color. It is expected to be 
ready in the Autumn of 1923. The retail price has been settled upon as 
$5.00. Advance orders may be placed now, thus assuring you a copy of the 


book when published. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


The Cheyenne Indians 


By Georce Birp GRINNELL 
Author of “ The Fighting Cheyennes,” ete. 


A definitive study of one of our great aboriginal peoples, describing their social organization, their religious 
customs, their economic life and their history during the westward march of American development. — 
Dr. Grinnell’s book is based on a long and intimate acquaintance with the tribe, as the result of which he has 
been able to some extent to penetrate into the secrets of their tribal life, which, like the life of all primitive 
peoples, is hedged about with innumerable customs and forms. 


Two volumes. With 50 illustrations from photographs and drawings. Price, $10.00 
What is Truth? A Story of Church Unity 
Includi 
An Essay in The Bishops 
and the 


The Theory of Knowledge 
By Arthur Kenyon Rogers 


Congregational-Episcopal Approaches 
By Newman Smyth, D.D. 


Price $2.50 Price $1.00 
of Religion 2 
of Giovanni By E. Washburn Hopkins Beggar s Opera 
Pascoli fo Yok, cotter and Influence” 


Translated by Evaleen Stein 


A generous selection from the 
work of the most perma- 
nently significant of modern 
Italian poets. 


Price $1.50 
(Ready in August) 


Wind in the 
Pines 


By Victor S. Starbuck 
A volume of verse 


Price about $7.50 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


NEW HAVEN 
CONNECTICUT 


XVII. The 
XVIII. The Hindu Trinity. — 
XIX. The Buddhistic Trinity. 


CONTENTS 
I. Theories of Religious Ori- 


gins. 
II. The Worship of Stones, 
Hills, Trees, and Plants. 
III. The Worship of Animals. 
IV. The Worship of Elements 
and Heavenly Phenom- 


ena. 
V. The Worship of the Sun. 
VI. The Worship of Man. 
VII. The Worship of Ancestors. 
VILL. Religious Stimuli. 
1X. The Soul. 


XII. The Ritual 


XU. The Priest and the Church. 


IV. Religion and Mythology. 
XV. Religion and Ethics. 
XVI. Religion and Philosophy. 


riad. 


XX. The Christian Trinity. 


XXI. The Reality of Religion. 


378 pages. Price $3.00 


By William Eben Schultz, 
Ph.D. 


A treasury of exactly the 
right information presented 
in exactly the ideal way. 


Price about $5.00 


Poems of 
_ Arthur 
O’ Shaughnessy 


Edited and Selected by 
William Alexander Percy 
This volume makes available, 
for the first time, a well edit- 
ed collection of O’Shaugh- 

nessy. 
Price $2.00 


PRESS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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L’lle Percée 


The Finial of the St. Lawrence or 


Gaspé Flaneries 
Being a Blend of Reveri d Realities, of His ence, 
of Description and Narrative, as ala 


A Signpost to the Traveler 


By John M, Clarke 


Author of “ The Heart of Gaspt”; D.Se., Colgate, Chicago, Princeton; LL.D., Amherst, Johns Hopkins; 
member of the National Academy of Sciences; New York State Paleontologist 


Here is a book — the first for many years, so far as our knowledge goes — which can legitimately be com- 
pared with that classic of regional literature, Thoreau’s “Cape Cod.” Its author's subject, like Thoreau’s, 
is one of the quaintest and most fascinating provincial districts of the continent; a district which has the 
literary advantage of being to this day less known than Cape Cod was, even at the time when Thoreau 


tramped its length. 


With many illustrations. Price $3.00 


Journal of a Lady 


of Quality 


Being the Narrative of a Journey from 
Scotland to the West Indies, North 
Carolina, and Portugal, in the years 


1774 to 1776. 
Edited by 


Evangeline Walker Andrews, 


in collaboration with 
Charles McLean Andrews, 
Farnam Professor of Ameri- 


can History in Yale 
University 


Price $4.00 


The Craft of 
Athenian 
Pottery 


By Gisela M. A. Richter 
Curator of the Classical Depart- 
ment, Metropolitan Museum, 

New York 
With chapters on Technical 
Processes in the Making of 
Modern Pottery and their 
Application to the Technique 
of Ancient Vases; Represen- 
tations of Ancient Potters; 
References to the Pottery 
Craft in Ancient Literature. 
With many illustrations from 

photographs. Price, 
about $4.00 


Progress and Science 


By Robert Shafer 


A searching analysis of the idea con- 
tained in the word “progress,” and a 
thoroughly critical discussion of 
whether, in human society, progress is 


a social fact despite the rosy utopias of 
H. G, Wells and others. 


NEANDERTAL MAN 
Flourished in Europe 50,000 years ago 


The Evolution 
of Man 


Lectures Delivered at Yale 
University, 1921-22 
CONTENTS 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, by 
Richard Swann Lull, Professor of 
Vertebrate Paleontology in Yale 

University. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
MAN, by Harry Burr Ferris, 
Professor of Anatomy in Yale 
Unwersity. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM OF MAN, 
by George Howard Parker, Pro- 
fessor of Zoblogy in Harvard 

University. 


THE EVOLUTION OF INTELLI- 
GENCE, by James Rowland 
Angell, President of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

SOCIETAL EVOLUTION, by 
Albert Galloway Keller, Professor 
of the Science of Society in Yale 

niversity. 

THE TREND OF EVOLUTION, 
by Edwin Grant Conklin, Pro- 
fessor of Biology in Princeton 
University. Edited by George A. 
Baitsell. 

With 30 maps, charts, and 
tllustrations. Price $3.00 


Price $2.50 


The Evolution 
of the Earth 
and its 


Inhabitants 


Lectures Delivered at Yale 
University, 1916-17 


CONTENTS 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 
EARTH, by Joseph Barrell. 

THE EARTH'S CHANG- 
ING SURFACE AND 
CLIMATE, by Charles 
Schuchert. 

THE ORIGIN OF LIFE, by 
Lorande L. Woodruff. 

THE PULSE OF LIFE, by 
Richard S. Lull. 

CLIMATE AND THE EVO- 
LUTION OF CIVILIZA- 
TION, by Elisworth Hunt- 
ington. 


With 38 maps, charts, and 
illustrations. Price $3.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


The Yale Review 


Edited by Wilbur Cross 


HE lineal descendant of the old ‘‘New Englander,” The Yale 

Review has had a continuous history for more than a century. [n 
its present form, it has an international reputation and numbers among 
its subscribers, as well as its contributors, leading men and women in 
all parts of the world. It has recently published notable contributions 
by the following authors: 


Literature Public Affairs 
Stuart P. Sherman Arthur T. Hadley 
Bliss Perry rederick Jac son Turner 
Ford Madox Hueffer Emma Ponafidine 
Archibald Marshall Moorfield Storey 
Zona Gale Agnes Repplier 
Henry van Dyke W. S. Culbertson 
Robert Herrick Josef Redlich 


Kenneth Grahame William Oliver Stevens 
John Middleton Murry Wilbur C. Abbott 


Walter de la Mare 
Karle Wilson Baker Religion and Science 


Henry A. Beers James Bissett Pratt 
Poetry W. W. Keen 


Edwin Grant Conklin 
Edna St. Vincent Millay ~ 
John Hall Wheelock Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Amy Lowell Francis E. Clark 


Clement Wood Richard S. Lull 
Edmund Blunden Vernon Kellogg 
Elinor Wylie Francis G. Peabody 


@ Have you A FRIEND who would be interested in the article by 
any of the above Yale Review writers? If so check and return to 
us this page with your friend’s name and address and 

we will be glad to send that number ...............- Free 


SPECIAL NOTICE: A FREE INDEX of 12 pp. of The Yale Review for Volume 
XII (October, 1922, to July, 1923, inclusive) will ‘be mailed to all subscribers 
who desire it and who will send us an order for it. 


THE YALE REVIEW 
120 High Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


SECOND IMPRESSIONS 


are often, like second thoughts, best. When a publisher uses the phrase, he has a 
y pecu liar satisfaction in its connotation of approval from the public and in the con- 
# fdence with which he can recommend his reprinted books to still wider circles of B 
ore We are happy to call your attention to the “second impressions” of 
NW the following books, each ordered within three months of the original printing. 


Wy 


ax 


Printing Types Dz. B. Updike 
WY First impression September 1922; second printing January 1923. “ He writes 
not only with knowledge but with admirable judgment and with a pleasant liter- 

ary ski il that does not despise an occasional touch of humour. . . . His book is a 
(Y great book, never likely to be superseded.’ — A. W. Pollard in The Library. 
sY 2 vols. $15.00 a set. 


Principles of English Versification P. F. Baum 
XY First impression September 1922; second printing January 1923. “I know no 
@) book on its subject that I can so confidently recommend to lovers of poetry, be 
they prosodists or not, for it combines two qualities rarely found together in such |}, 
books — esthetic appreciation and technical knowledge.” — Richard LeGal- 
lienne in New York Times. $2.00. 


Spas pas 


‘W Public Opinion in War and Peace A. Lawrence Lowell 

} First impression January 1923; second printing April 1923. ‘‘ The book repre- 

[A sents the serious thought of an acute and high-minded thinker, and will be pro- 

vocative of fruitful thought in others.” — Talcott Williams in The Atlantic 

§ Monthly. “ What Mr. Lowell says is admirable.” — Abram Lipsky in The New 
Palestine. $2.50. 


an 


Argonauts of ’49 Octavius T. Howe 
g \irst impression January 1923; second printing April 1923. “ Dr. Howe has 
(@ contributed much that is of unusual value to the history of the ’4gers. . . . 
From the standpoint of even the casual reader, the book contains enough of & 

j adventure and vivid description to gives its pages ‘fascination and interest as well 


(4 as historical value.” — Dr. R. G. Cleland in The Grizzly Bear. $3.50. 


Jane 


\ Modern Color Carl G. Cutler and Stephen C. Pepper 
First impression January 1923; second printing April 1923. “‘ The book is so full R 
of simply said general information that every student — and I hope this means 
every artist — should read it.” — Robert Henri. “‘ Of paramount importance a 
J, by reason of the resources it places at the disposal of the artist.”” — Harley RR 
Perkins in the Boston Transcript. $2.00. ; 


ae 


Fon 


Send for our catalogue of recent publications 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Ranpatn Hatt Camsripce, Ma8sacuusetts 


OOS 
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N@ 


= OXFORD 


“AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK” 


SAID THE REVIEWER, speaking of an Oxford book. And it 


was. A book which vadiverted t 


MIRACLES AND THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
By E. R. Micktem "$2.50 
A remarkable study which tends to show that the healing o> 
acles of the riew Testament, so far as the diseases can be di 
nosed from the descriptions given, have been a in 
modern times by modern wood come pack methods 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT 
Edited by H. S. Mitrorp Net $3.00 
The first definitive edition of this graceful and prolific 
disclosed in the present edition and to gain a truer conception 
of his many-sided genius. 
THE MAGICAL JEWELS or tHe MIDDLE AGES 
By Joan Evans Net $5.35 
A carefully documented history of the belief in the curative 
and protective properties of magical jewels from ancient times to 
the eighteenth century with illustrations of many 
examples. 
TOWNS AND TOWN PLANNING 
By T. H. HuGues and E. A. G. LAMBORN 
Net $5.35 
An extremely im t book dealing authoritatively with the 
science and art of town planning from the times of the great 
Greek cities to our modern experiments. Profusely illustrated. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC 
By F. H. BRADLEY 2 vols. $9.35 
An indispensable work to students of the ‘modern | Lo 
out of print and eagerly cone after, the book is oo om 
with large additions in notes appendices and twelve new 
terminal essays. 
THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY 
‘By A. SeTH PRINGLE-PATTISON 
A work of the greatest interest, ne the belief in immortal- 


among primitive peoples, its parallel development among the 
Fiebrews ebrews and the Greeks, the Christian and the contro- 
versies to which it gave rise, and closing with a resume of mod- 
ern philosophy and the author’s conclusions. 


Net $3.25 


whole current of thought on 
that subject. Oxford has published many such. 


Belles Lettres 


A FARDEL OF EPIGRAMS 
By F. P. Barnard $1.20 3 
A choice collection of wit drawn 1 


largely from writers of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


PROSERPINE & MIDAS 


By Mary Shelley Net $1.20 
Two hitherto un; mytholo- 
gical drama. by the author of “Frank 


enstein” containing four of Shelley's 
best known lyrics in their original 
setting. A Shelley first. 


ANNOTATIONS 


By Susan Miles $1.50 


A volume of verse taking as a key. 
note Walter de ia Mare’s phrase 
“after thirty one merely annotates, 


and the book’s called life.” 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS 


By Maurice Hewlett 

Net $2.20 
A choice volume of essays which 
run the gamut of Mr. Hewlett’s wit, 
learning and humanitarian spirit. A 


book for the elect. 


THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 


By J. M. Murry $2.20 
“Mr. Murry’s book is one of the 


most illuminating critical discussions 
of literature that have been written 
since Matthew Arnold and compar. 
able to his Essays in Criticism in its 
power to subtilize the reader’s per- 
and upon 
his ordinarily scatt udgments. 
—WNation Athenaem 


cAt all booksellers or from the publishers. 


AME BRANCH 
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New Harper Books 


The First Year of the The Foundation of the 
Budget of the U. S. Modern Commonwealth 
By General Charles G. Dawes By Professor A. M. Holcombe, Harvard 


; : An important new book on the philosophi- 
The personal story of the putting on a | back . ) 
business basis of the U. S. Government, by oe of government and especially 


the problems of modern lar govern- 
the man who did it. $6.00 ment. pope 85 00 


League or War? 
By Professor Irving Fisher 
Professor Fisher brilliantly outlines the means to avoid further and 
more horrible wars. ‘‘Professor Fisher is one of our wisest students 
and expounders of international relations. His compelling conclu- 


sions in League or War are deserving of thoughtful consideration.”” — 
Oscar S. Straus, former American ambassador and cabinet member. an: 
$2.00 
alo- By Rene Viviani 
nk- The War Premier of France presents from authentic official sources the French point of Fay 
ey's view of the War and the Peace. A vivid, forcible statement, refuting the Kaiser, written me 
nal with the flash of genius with which this statesman, as an orator, has electrified his uae 
audiences. 
History of Art 
By Elie Faure 
pe “The history of art is the history of man’s images . . . and in the presence of these AW 
es, images we enjoy such a direct contact with the past as no written description can ever give. = 
By all odds one of the most important and interesting books that have appeared during the UE: 
last generation.” — New Republic. 
Volume I, “Ancient Art,” $7.50; Volume ‘Mediaeval Art," $7.50; Volume I11, ‘Renaissance Art”; Volume 
IV, “Modern Art” (in preparation). 
2.20 
hich Mother Nature Peaks of Shala <p 
wit, By William J. Long By Rose Wilder Lane WU: 
A Mr. Long shows by graphic field-excur- “Here one sees the most picturesque and AU 
sions that joy of living coéperation are unsophisticated people now left in Europe.” a, 
the fundamental laws which govern all of —London Nation. =: 
020 Nature's family, except man. An extraor- The intensely vivid and amusing account of aU 
dinary, beautiful stimulating book. the travels of an American girl in wild Fas 
the $3.00 Albania. $3. 
sions 
ritten 
The Book of My Youth 
| per: By Hermann Sudermann 
2 Germany's greatest living novelist and dramatist tells the story AS 


of his life from the time of his birth until the fulfillment of his am- 
bition for literary success — che dramatic autobiography of a man 
of genius who writes about himself as though he were one of his own 
favorite characters. $2.25 
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PLAYS FOR A 


FOLDING THEATRE 
by Colin Campbell Clements 


Frontispiece by Ralph Barton 
The seven plays contained in this book can be produced in any : 


and on any stage, no matter how inflexible. 
Columbine plays, three plays of the East, and one of the Sea 


There are three P 


ali of 


them artistic and planned, as the title suggests, for production on small 


stages. 


Three Lepers of Suk-el-Garab was produced this winter in 


the 


new French theatre in Beyrouth, Syria, where Mr. Clements was living 


when he wrote the play several years ago. 
The Return of 
Suk-el-Garab. The Desert. The Siege. 


Paris. Columbine. 


MARCH HARES 
by Harry Wagstaff Gribble 


A fantastic satire on temperamentalists in three acts, 
first produced at the Bijou Theatre and later at the 
Punch and Judy in New York in 1921, and recently re- 
vived at the Little Theatre. ‘It offers,” says Heywood 
Broun, ‘‘some of the most agile dialogue that our theatre 
has known and reveals its author as the possessor of a 
rare gift for nonsense. And his nonsense is not just for 
the sheer trick of the thing, but molded with satirical 
intent.” New York Evening Telegram: “A delightful 
work, as good as Oscar Wilde at his best, sharply de- 
fined, brilliant, and deliciously amusing.” New York 


Herald: “‘ Incisive and sparkling dialogue, keen satirical 
Net, $2.00 


perception.” 


DRAMATICS FOR SCHOOL 


AND COMMUNITY 
by Claude Merton Wise 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS 
by James A. Henshall, M. D. 


Since 1920 Dr. 
Henshall, the 
Grand Old Man 
of Fishing, has 
been rewriting 
his famous Book 
Black 

s. This new 
edition contains 
the complete 
history of the 
black bass, a 
treatise on an- 
gling and fily- 
shing, an ac- 
count of tools 
and tackle, and 
many new 
illustrations in 

color and black-and-white. Net, $4.50 


Mr. Wise, who is Professor of Dramatic Literature, Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo., has written a book f nt, t 
teacher, and the community leader. 


The plays are: Pierrot in 
arlequin. ree Lepers of 
Moon Tide. Net, $2.00 


THE TRYSTING PLACE 


by Booth Tarkington 
From sixteen to sixty they all have one in this 
amusing one-act farce. And thereby hangs the 
play. Paper, so cents 


YNIARD by John Martin 
A tragedy of the fantastic in three scenes, in 
which things happen that can’t, or at any rate 
don't, happen unless you believe in the stars 


Paper, 50 cents 


EYES THAT CANNOT SEE 

by Albert Gnudtzmann 
A play in one act, translated from the Danish 
by Arvid Paulson, dealing with a reformed 
woman of the streets, a blind boy, and hi 
mother. Paper, so cents 


IN CONFIDENCE by Alviide Prydz 
A satire in one act, translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Arvid Paulson, on what two women 
think of men; the one naive, the other sophist:- 
cated. 


aper, so cents 


or the stuck 
It summarizes moderr 


ne 


tendencies in drama, gives definite information on the Little Theatr 


movement, on pageantry. directing, li 
original plays, etc. 


listed. 


We issue three 
illustrated cata- 
logues. (1) A 
General cata- 
logue of new and 
forthcoming 
books; (2) acata- 
logue of our 
Plays and 
Books on the 
Drama; (3) a 
catalogue, in 
three colors, of 
our Outdoor 
Books. Any 
one, or all, of 
these will be sent 
free on request 


hting, costuming, wr 
It is well illustrated and hundreds of pla 
N 


AUTOCAMPING 
by F. E. Brimmer 


How to camp with a 
motor car, told by a 
pioneer automobile 
camper who has lived 
in the outdoors beside 
his car for as many as 
five consecutive months 
with his family, includ- 
ing small children. The 
author of many practical 
articles on this subject 
in various journals, Mr 
Brimmer is also Man- 
aging Editor and Motor 

mping Editor of Out- 
ers’ Recreation. The 
book is well illustrated 
and of a size handy for a coat-pocket 


Net. 


STEWART KIDD 


19-23 East 4th Street 


CINCINNATI, U.S. A. 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Three Studies in English Literature 


KIPLING - GALSWORTHY - SHAKESPEARE 
by André Chevrillon 


With that logical clarity of the French critical manner, the noted Acade- 
mician, Chevrillon, finds in his three subjects the spirit of England. His 
establishment of a continuity between the era of the Renaissance and the 
Victorian age, and between the great romanticist and the realist of the 
present day, leads to a brilliant disclosure of the dual personality of that 
poetic empire-builder, the Englishman. ($2.50) 


SGV 


HE LIFE &? LETTERS of WALTER H. PAGE, éy Burton F. Hendrick. “ American 
literature is richer by a work Motley would have envied, and Russell Lowell would 
have been the first to acknowledge as above rivalry.”—Viscount Esher in The Quarterly 
Review. (2 vols., $10.00) 


THE LETTERS of LORD &@ LADY WOLSELEY, edited by Sir George Arthur. “ A typical 
sword of England, a sly wit, a democratic courtier and a soldier.” — New York Post. 


($5.00) 


Y LIFE & WORK, éy Henry Ford. “The book should be read by all our young men 
we can study his methods with advantage to ourselves.”—Sir Robert A, 
Hadfield in an address to Cambridge University Engineering Society. ($3.50) 


THE LIFE OF JAMESON, dy Jan Colvin. Jameson of “Jameson’s Raid,” a former 
prime minister of the Union of South Africa and a co-empire builder with Cecil Rhodes. 
(2 vols., $10.00) 


HE LIFE OF PASTEUR, éy R. Vallery-Radot. “He was the most perfect man who 
ever entered the kingdom of Science.” —London Spectator. ($3.00) 


Garden City, New York. In Canada: 25 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
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TABEAS 


* 


| 


WHAT WILL YOU READ 
THIS SUMMER? 


UMMER is generally supposed to be the time for “light reading,” but 
with vacations and general loosening up of winter routine most men 

and women actually do more reading, and of the so-called “heavy” type, 
than at any other time. Now that we are well into the Springtime, it is well 
to make sure of a relidble guide to the new books that are to be read this 


The Literary Review 
New York Evening Post 


is an index to good reading at all times and will take no vacation this summer, It 
will go on reviewing the new novels, the new works of science, history, and biography. 
It will continue to give you a good poem, a brilliant literary essay, an entertaining 
article in the New Curiosity Shop, a foreign letter and the regular departments every 
week. It will continue to employ the foremost men and women of letters in America 
and Europe to review the new books and to discuss literature, 


The Literary Review will follow you wherever you go, whether you plan to 
spend your summer at home or abroad. Simply mail us your itinerary and we will 
take care of your weekly deliveries, A yearly subscription is $2.50; a five months’ 
summer subscription is $1.00. 


Also, one of Christopher Morley’s books of essays will be a delightful com- 
panion wherever or however you spend your summer. A new set in two convenient 
volumes (“Pipefuls’’ and “Plum Pudding’’) may be had with subscriptions for one dollar 
additional to the subscription price. 


FILL IN THE COUPON NOW! 


THE LITERARY REVIEW, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 


{ ] Please enter my name for a ; = subscription to The Literary Review. I 
2.50 
enclose 
{ PYease enter my name for subscription to The Literary Review and send 


me the Christopher Morley set in two volumes. I enclose ise; 


(Insert dates) 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 
Books of Interest to Yale Review Readers 


Awarded the $2000 Pulitzer Prize for the best 
book upon the History of the United States 


THE SUPREME COURT IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY By CHARLES WARREN 


The Springfield Republican says: ‘‘ The work is a landmark in historical writing and legal re- 
search. Mr. Warren brings to the task he has so successfully essayed the gift of a charmin 
style and the keen sense of the historian, and has produced a work that will find the same solid 
recognition which has greeted Beveridge’s ‘Life of Marshall’.” 

The New Republic says: ‘‘ The numerous company of laymen who enjoyed Beveridge’s ‘Life of 
Marshall’ should find an equal, if somewhat more sober, pleasure in this quiet, deep-running 
narrative, covering a longer period.” 


Third Printing. Three Volumes. Illustrated. $18.00 per set. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE THE PUPPET SHOW OF 
UNITED STATES MEMORY By MAURICE BARING 
By THOMAS JAMES NORTON The Argonaut, San Francisco, says: “1s is such an en- 


chanting book that the temptation is to lose oneself 

“I know of no book which so compactly and coher- in this magical terrain of the past. ... We agree 
ently explains our form of government.” — James M. with the London Observer that Maurice Baring’s auto- 
Beck, United States Solicitor General. biography illustrates the finest phase of our late 
Fifth Printing. $2.00 civilization.” Fifth Printing. $5.00 


PEOPLE AND POLITICS: observed by a 


Massachusetts Editor By SOLOMON BULKLEY GRIFFIN 


The personal and political reminiscences of one of the best-known men in the newspaper 
world, who was for 40 years managing editor of the nationally-famous Springfield Republican. 
The New York World says: ‘‘ The book is a permanently valuable contribution to the record of 
the period. . . . Hereis richness which student, general reader and reviewer may search through 
with certainty of reward in remembered fact, recorded anecdote and sharply preserved 
impressions of living factors in the affairs of Nation and State.” Illustrated. $5.00 


HENRY FORD: aninterpretation THE LIFE OF SIR ERNEST 
By SAMUEL S. MARQUIS SHACKLETON 


The New York Times says: “ Dr. Marquis was for over 
five years executive head of the Sociological Depart- By HUGH ROBERT MILL 

ment of the Ford Motor Company. This opportu- is 

nity for close observation has enabled him to write This life story of the world-famous Antarctic ex- 
what is, in the first place, an exceedingly entertaining plorer, written with the permission and under the 
book and, in the second, the most truthfully illumi- supervision of Lady Shackleton, sets forth in full the 
nating discussion of the Ford mind and heart that has incidents of his singularly diversified career. The 
yet been made. Illustrated. $2.50 biographer is an authority on polar exploration. 


$4.00 
DREADS AND BESETTING THE UNADJUSTED GIRL 


FEARS: Including States of Anxiety BROFESSOR WILLIAM I. THOMAS 
By TOM A. WILLIAMS, M.B., C.M. The fourth volume in The Criminal Science Mono- 


In this seventh volume in The Mind and Iealth Series graphs Series, the trend of which is towards solving 
Dr. Williams shows how to analyze fear to its funda- by humanitarian methods the problem of the girl 
mental causes, and offers suggestions to those already whose code does not comply with our social laws. 

in its clutches, $1.75 ae 


These books for sale at all booksellers. Send for free an t of new books. 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


The 
YALE REVIEW 


Will Publish in Early Numbers 


A GROUP OF POEMS by Robert Frost 
THE DRAMA AS A FINE ART by Jacinto Benavente 


A discussion of the dramatist’s technique and materials, with illustrations 
from Mr. Benavente’s own plays 


ON CONTEMPORARY STUPIDITY by Hilaire Belloc 


An effective exposure of the present tendency to loose thinking 


ON LIFE AND ACTING by Ludwig Lewisohn 


Mr. Lewisohn takes account of the place of acting in modern stage pro- 
duction and of the recent work of outstanding actors 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HUXLEY 


Correspondence with Agassiz, of especial interest to Americans 


THE “LIBERAL” THEOLOGY by Benjamin W. Bacon 


An estimate of the gains and losses of the Liberals in religion, with a pro- 
gramme for the future 


MODERN MARRIAGE by William Graham Sumner 
THE SPIRIT OF THOMAS HARDY by John Gould Fletcher 
STORY ANIMALS by Caroline Francis Richardson 
BEERBOHM AND OTHER HUMORISTS | by Wilbur Cross 


The Yale Review is published January, April, July and October 


—---e-errer -— CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TO 


The Yale Review, 120 High Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Sirs: For the enclosed cheque for $4.00 please send me The Yale Review for 


one year, beginning with the number. (Please state when you wish 
subscription to begin) 


Name 


Address. City and State 


¥.R. JULY 
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States 


Edited by Ernest Gruening 


yer a series on the separate commonwealths that compose 
our republic. Every one of these chapters is an acute appraisal 
of the author’s state and its people, frequently destructive of some 
of the state’s cherished characteristics, frequently a song of pride 
and joy in the state’s beauties and accomplishments, each written 
by an understanding mind and inspired by that true patriotism that 
refuses to offer lip service to mass standards. Twenty-seven states 
are discussed in this volume. 


Zona Gale writes of Wisconsin, 
Mary Austin of Arizona, 
Robert Herrick of Maine, 
Don Seitz of Connecticut, 
Clement Wood of Alabama, 


John Macy of Massachusetts, 

H. L. Mencken of Maryland, 
Sherwood Anderson of Ohio, 
William Allen White of Kansas, 
Edmund Wilson, Jr., of New Jersey, 

Ludwig Lewisohn of South Carolina, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher of Vermont, etc. 


Whatever the personal attitude of the American toward the great variety 
of issues, political, economic, social, that confront us, whether he views 
their manifestations with alarm or with satisfaction, he will not deny that 
it is a changing America of which he is a part. These essays will furnish 
an enlightening perspective of America today, and will form a valuable 
contribution to the new literature of national self analysis. $3.00 
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XXII 
NOTABLE NEW HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
BOOKS TOVT BIEN OV RIEN COMPANY 
A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE THE DANCE OF LIFE 
Joseph Q. Adams Havelock Ellis 
Shakespeare's private and public career Essays on the art of living by the great 


psychologist, called by H. L. Mencken “the 


shown 1n a new light, and with a fullness and : 
most civilized Englishman living today.” $4.00 


clearness hitherto not possible. 7.50 


Damaged Souls 
Gamaliel Bradford 


Benedict Arnold, Thomas Paine, Aaron Burr, John Randolph, John Brown, P.T. 
Barnum, Ben Butler, form a picturesque company, and every reader must find 
enough of himself in them to be fascinated by this study of their damaged souls 
by an author who “writes with a mellower wisdom and a juster mind than Lytton 
Strachey.’’ — New York Times. 


3-50 


OLD INDIAN TRAILS 
Walter McClintock 


An absorbing outdoor book, as well as an 

unique contribution to Indian lore by an 

adopted member of the Blackfoot tribe. 
$5.00 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
IN NATION BUILDING 
Robert A. Woods 


An explanation and analysis of one of the 
most important social conceptions of modern 
times. $3.00 


THINGS REMEMBERED 
Arthur S. Hardy 


Mr. Hardy tells with brilliant style and ever 
present wit, some of the more interest- 
ing episodes in a varied life as author and 
diplomat. $5.00 


ASPECTS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
Rachel A. Taylor 


All aspects of the Renaissance — art, litera- 
ture, and social life, — are covered in this 
brilliant book. $3.00 


Industrial America in the 


World War 


Grosvenor B. Clarkson 


The untold tale of the war; an authoritative history by the Director of the United 
States Council of National Defense, of America’s swift and decisive mobilization 


of her industrial power. 


“To the industrial history of the war, this book makes 


a first and most authoritative contribution, at once clear, interesting and full of 


proof.”” — Georges Clemenceau. 


MAGIC FLAME 
Robert Haven Schauffler 


This new volume of verse includes a rigorous 
selection from Schauffler’s former poems, thus 
containing all of his best work. $1.50 


$6.00 


PRELUDES 
John Drinkwater 


This new group of poems shows a deepening 
ignancy, a richer humanity, than his other 
ks of verse. $1.50 
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THE YALE REVIEW XXIII 


We are pleased to announce a New Edition of the Complete Works of 


ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


Beecher, at an epoch- 
tion in the Acad- 


sic, introduced Inger- 
‘with: respect him as the 
an that, for a full score of years, 
= worked for the right of hu- 
nity and for the cause of human 
hts. | say it not flatteringly— 
the most brilliant speaker of 
English tongue of all men on 
globe.” 


t is my strong conviction,” 
ote Dr. Moncure D. Conway, 
Mat Colonel Ingersoll could 
MB ve been President of the United 
ates. Certainly no man of his 


bility ever occupied that office.” 


smes A. Garfield wrote to Inger- 
‘| cannot say it as well as 
rs Garfield, yet 1 must tell you 
st no man was ever so royally 
fended as | have been by you. 
care more for the friendship 
ich this contest has developed 
an for the victory we have 


America doesn’t know today 
w proud she ought to be of 
gersoll."" — Walt Whitman. 


jonel Ingersoll writes with a 
re and enviable brilliancy.”” — 
adstone. 


ie made a speech before the 
preme Court in Washington 
ich carried away, in its ir- 
jstible current, that august 
ch.” — Judge Jeremiah S. 
ack, 


jis was a great and beautiful 
pirit. My reverence for him 
as deep and genuine. I prized 
§ affection for me and returned 
with usury.’ — Mark Twain. 


izabeth Cady Stanton wrote an 
reciation of Ingersoll in which 
said: future will ra 
bert G. Ingersoll peerless 
ong the great men of the 
ineteenth Century.” 


g = whirlwind of controversy stirred up by this great per- 
sonality has never been equalled in the history of this 
country. Into the smug Victorian parlor, with its pedantic 
men and prudish women, strode this vigorous figure, bringing 
his message of intellectual emancipation. The public began 
to realize that a powerful influence was at work; and, through 
his genius of expression, both in the written page and from the 
public platform, Ingersoll enlisted a vast and ardent following. 


Nevertheless, there still exists a prejudice against Ingersoll’s 
works among those who know nothing of him except the fact 
that he was an Atheist. Yet to dismiss a talent of this kind 
with such superficial information would be to forego some of 
the most eloquent intellectual achievements of an age. 


Ingersoll’s philosophical, religious and scientific treatises 
aroused the admiration of Gladstone, John Hay, and, in spite 
of their attacks upon organized creed and ritualism, Henry 


Ward Beecher. 


In the realm of Belles Lettres, Ingersoll’s ‘‘Essays’’ and ‘‘ Prose Poems" 
have evoked the enthusiasm of literary men of varied endowments, such as 
Mark Twain, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Edwin Booth and Walt 
Whitman; and they have served as models for a number of present-day 
writers who have achieved eminence. 


As a speaker, Ingersoll’s advice and support were petitioned by the most 
powerful political personages of the day. His correspondence contains 
letters of commendation and gratitude from President Garfield, President 
Grant, President Hayes, President Harrison, James G. Blaine, General 
Sheridan, Senator Conklin, and Vice-President Fairbanks. 


Two editions, of twelve volumes each, are being issued of the complete and 
unabridged works of this great intellect. One is bound in fine maroon silk- 
cloth, the other in the best maroon imitation-leather. Either set will be 
sent for a free five days’ examination, after which time they will be returned 
or payment in full made to us. The price is $25.00 for the cloth edition, 
$35.00 for the imitation leather. 


THE INGERSOLL PUBLISHERS, Inc., 3 West 29th Street, New York City ¥.R. 7-23 


Please send me, for five days’ examination, a set of Ingersoll, in twelve volumes, bound in 


Within five days, I will either send $25 for the silk cloth edition, $35 for the imitation leather, or return the books to you. 


0 Imitation Leather D Silk Cloth 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Hugh Walpole, the English novelist and critic, has recently spent 
several months in this country, giving a series of lectures on modern 
literature. The essay on Marion Crawford in this number is the sec- 
ond study in American fiction he has contributed to THe Yar 
Review. An article on the art of James Branch Cabell appeared 
in our July issue for 1920. 


Mario Puccini is one of the most promising of the younger Italian 
novelists. He was born in Ancona in 1886, and his first novels were 
printed by a publishing house owned by his father. During the war 
Puccini served at the front as an infantry officer, afterwards de- 
scribing his impressions in three volumes of sketches. Among his 
novels and short stories are ““Where Sin is there is God” and 
“Tales of Gloom.” A Spanish scholar as well as a writer, Puccini is 
editing a series of Spanish works for a Roman publisher. Though not 
one of the originators of Fascismo, whose philosophical ideals he 
here interprets from the point of view of the campagna, Puccini was 
among the many ex-soldiers who joined the movement because they 
saw in it_a means for the rejuvenation of Italy. His article was 
translated in somewhat abridged form by Arthur Livingston of 
New York. 


Henry Noble MacCracken, President of Vassar College, is widely 
known as a scholar and as an administrator. During the past year he 
has made a study of European institutions of learning. 


Robert Bridges, represented for the first time in THE Yate Re- 
view by this poem on Heine’s “Buch der Lieder,” has been Poet 
Laureate of England since 1913. His latest volume to be brought out 
in this country was “October and Other Poems.” 


Robert Herrick, author of mgany novels dealing with American life, 
is Professor of English in the University of Chicago. His present 
criticism of Henry James grew out of a conversation and an ex- 
change of letters which took place while Henry James was preparing 
for the press the New York Edition of his works. 


W. M. Letts, who lives in County Dublin, Ireland, has published 
several volumes of prose and verse, including “The Spires of Ox- 
ford.” Last year she wrote for us an essay, pleasantly remembered, 
on “The First Dramatic Critic.” The present essay approaches 
the many-sided mind of the child from another angle. 


W. L. Bragg, Professor of Physics in Victoria University of 
Manchester, has a high reputation for his researches in X-Rays and 
crystal structure. For his work in this field with his father, Sir Wil- 
liam Bragg, he received the Nobel Prize in Physics in 1915. William 
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BARNUM 


By M. R. Werner 


“The most amusing and 
engrossing biography of 
recent times.” — Chicago 
Daily News. 

“\ superlative comment 
on the whole character 
of these United States.”’ 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 

Illustrated from old prints. 


B 
G. A. Santi Chicago Tribune: 
““May become 
one of the 
masterpieces 


of all litera- 


“A master- 
piece of the 
first rank.” — 
N. Y. Herald. 
“No Italian 
novel of recent ture 
years compares 

7th Edition 
Times. $2.00 


THE DECAY OF 
CAPITALIST CIVILIZATION 
By Beatrice and Sidney Webb 
“T need hardly say that this is no rhetorical 
vision but a carefully condensed and docu- 
mented charge. A remarkable exposure of 
the unproductiveness of the existing system.” 
— J. A. Hobson in The Nation. $1.75 


ENGLAND AFTER WAR 
By C. F. G. Masterman 
Author of “The Condition of England” 
“So much the best post-war book on Britain 
that it standsalone."’ New York Times. ‘‘He 
writes with a sustained eloquence.’ — The 
Nation. $2.00 


Dorothy Canfield’s Translation 


PAPINI’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


Boston Herald: 


greatest 
book of the 
year, perhaps 


Thomas Craven 


“One of the 
most tersely 
sardonic and 
fearlessly bit- 
ter prose crea- 
tions.’’ — New 


Republic. $2.00 


At all book- 
stores, $3.50 


JACOB’S ROOM 
By Virginia Woolf 


If you care for beauty in prose read Mrs. 
Woolf’s novel. 


“A novel marvelously conceived and consum- 
mately worked out.’’— N. Y. Tribune. $2.00 


HOMELY LILLA 
By Robert Herrick 


“One of the most intimate, one of the frank- 
est stories of marriage ever written.’’— Chicago 
Tribune. “A masterpiece.’ — Cleveland Plain- 
Dealer, $1.90 


SINCLAIR LEWIS’ NOVELS 


Babbitt The Job Main Street 
Our Mr. Wrenn’ ‘The Trail of the Hawk 


Each $2.00 


BEING 
RESPECTABLE 


By Grace Flandrau 


“The remarkable quality of 
H Miss Flandrau’s novel lies in 
its unfailing truth to the 
most fundamental concepts 
of American life. She has 
written a story to be ranked 
with ‘Main Street’,’’— 
Boston Transcript. $2.00 


LYRIC FORMS 
FROM FRANCE 
By Helen Louise Cohen 
“The best anthology of 
French lyrics now be- 
fore the public.” — 
The Freeman. $2.50 


MAINE COAST 
By Wilbert Snow 


“Narrative and lyric 
poetry of high quality 
against a Penobscot 
Bay background.” — 
Boston Herald. $1.75 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Alexander Percy is the author of “In April Once”; he has fre. 
quently contributed poems to THe Yate Review and other 
magazines. 


Sir Robert Laird Borden was Premier of Canada during the war 
and the peace negotiations. He has thus played an important réle 
in the recent evolution of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
here described. For a more detailed and technical discussion of the 
new status of the Dominions, the reader may be referred to his 
book of “Canadian Constitutional Studies.” 


Thomas R. Lounsbury (1838-1915), one of the most distinguished 
American scholars, was for many years Professor of English in Yale 
University. His life of Cooper and his studies in Chaucer and 
Shakespeare have a permanent place in our national literature. 


One of the younger poets, Hildegarde Flanner, was born in 
Indianapolis, and was educated at Sweet Briar College and at the 
University of California, where a group of her poems was awarded a 
prize in 1920. She has published a volume of verse and a one-act 
play. C. Reinold Noyes, who is at the head of a large wholesale 
business in St. Paul, Minnesota, writes frequently upon economic 
subjects. 


F. Tennyson Fesse, a great-niece of Lord Tennyson, has written 
several books, among them “White Riband,” which has been 
described as “‘a prose idyl,” a book of poems, and a comedy which 
had a successful run on the London stage. 


Through her criticisms in “The New Statesman” and other 
English periodicals, as well as through her brilliant novels, “The 
Return of the Soldier” and “The Judge,” Rebecca West has already 
won an enviable place in the world of letters. O. W. Firkins, critic 
and poet, is Professor of Comparative Literature in the University 
of Minnesota. 


Agnes Repplier, who stands in the front rank of American essay- 
ists, again gives to THE YALE Review of her rare wit and wisdom. 
Meredith Nicholson, novelist and genial interpreter of the Hoosiers, 
is likewise well-known to our readers. Wilbur C. Abbott, Professor ot 
History at Harvard, has written many articles for this magazine, of 
which the latest, “Modern Barbarians,” in our January issuc, 
aroused general discussion in the press. Ray Morris is a member o! 
the banking firm of Brown Brothers & Company, of New York City. 


Professor of History at Smith College, Fobn Spencer Bassett, has 
written many books dealing chiefly with American history 
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Recent Scribner Publications— 
THE WORLD CRISIS 


By the Rr. Hon. Winston S. Cuurcuity 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911-1915 


“He not only sees his subject steadily, and sees it whole, but he almost sings 


it like an epic. $ 
he revels in the scale of the débacle. 


With an enthusiasm that betrays the American strain in his blood 
He rolls the gigantic sums of money, of 


tonnage, of human lives upon his page; he savours hugeness like a dainty; and 
when he writes of carnage or battle, he dips his pen in blood. But he never for 
a moment loses his grip of the subject, or his sense of ever-marching destiny.” — 


Filson Young in the Saturday Review. 


From McKinley to Harding 
By H. H. 
“Every page bears the impress of truth and of 
a sincere, wise, and kindly personality.” — Inter- 
national Book Review. Illustrated. $3.00 


Woman Suffrage and Politics 
By Carrie CHAPMAN Catt and 
Nettie Rocers SHULER 


The true, inner story of the long struggle for 
suffrage told by leaders of the movement. 3.00 


A Man from Maine 
By Epwarp W. Box 
“As a biography, ‘A Man from Maine’ stands 
out as one of the most virile and human stories ever 


penned.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. $3.00 


The Drama of Sinn Fein 
By Suaw DesMonpD 


A graphic and unprejudiced account of the most 
amazing drama of our time “a drama riddled by 
paradox — the paradox that is Ireland’s.” $4.00 


The Racial History of Man 
By Rotanp B. Drxon 
Professor of Anthropology, Harvard University 
“What Ripley did for Europe, Prof. Roland B. 
Dixon does for the world.” — N. Y. World. 
With maps and illustrations. $6.00 


Poems by George Santayana 


A selection by the author with a preface written 
by him for this edition. $1.50 


The Poems of Alice Meynell 


A definitive edition containing all the poems: $2.00 


With maps and diagrams. 


$6.50 


The Genius of 
America 


By Stuart P. SHerMan 


“There is need for such comment, 
constructive, well-balanced and 
broad-gauged, as he offers here. 
Prof. Sherman believes in America 
and in the American spirit.” — Boston 
Her 


“Among the leaders of American 
thought today must be counted 
Professor Stuart P. Sherman. . . . 
‘The Genius of America’ is a book 
which cannot be ignored.” — N. Y. 
Times. $2.00 


Scepticism and 
Animal Faith 


By GeorGe SANTAYANA 


This book presents a new system 
of philosophy arrived at through a 
candid and courageous seeking for 
truth, a seeking begun in honest 
doubt and pursued unhampered by 
academic convention. $3.50 


Outline of Psychology 


By 
of Psychology in Harvard 
ollege 

A book designed to introduce the 
reader to the science, giving him at 
the outset a profitable line of ap- 
roach and a fruitful way of think 

ing of psychological problems. $2.50 


On sale at all bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


and institutions. Henry 4. Beers is Professor Emeritus of English 
Literature at Yale University. His published works range from 
“A Century of American Literature” (1878) to his collected 
“Poems” (1921). 


William M. Ivins, Fr., is an expert on prints at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Stanley T. Williams, Assistant Editor of Tue 
Yate Review, and a member of the English Department at Yale, 
will publish in the autumn a volume entitled “Studies in Victorian 
Literatére.” Sir 4. Maurice Low is an eminent English journalist 
who has lived for some time in Washington, D. C. 


W. L. Westermann, Professor of History at Cornell, was Advisor 
on Turkish Affairs and Chief of the Division of Western Asia of the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace at Paris. George Van 
Santvoord, who is making the American revision of “The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary,” is Assistant Professor of English in Yale 
University. 


YALE REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


Epwarp REEep 


Assistant Editors. 
STANLEY T. = 


Heten McAreer, Associate Editor. 


The Yale Review has no official connection with Yale University, though its editor 
a member of the University Faculty. 


Published Quarterly in October, January, April and July. Subscription rates: $4. 


a year. Canadian, $4.25; Foreign, $4.50. Single copies, $1.00. 


All contributions should be addressed to The Editor of The Yale Review, Yale Statio 


New Haven, Conn., and be accompanied by postage for return if unavailable. 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Epwin Oviatt, President and Treasurer G. W. Ke.iam, Circulation Manager 
WiuraM A. James, Business Manager 
PUBLICATION OFFICE: RUMFORD BUILDING, CONCORD, N. H. 
All business correspondence should be sent to 
THE YALE REVIEW, 120 HIGH STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
For advertising matters only: 33 West 49th Street, New York City 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE, 308 Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, California 
TAYLOR CAVEN, West Coast Representative 


LONDON OFFICE, Amen Corner, London, E. C. 4, Humphrey Milford, Mgr. 
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BORZOI 


Alfred A. Knopf 


x 220 WEST 42ND STREET 
BOOKS 


NEW YORK 


A publisher’s mark 


as the sign of his philosophy 


Certain publishers in America are prima- 
rily editors. They have a very definite 
policy. Each has a single standard of 
taste. Their books reflect a certain 
publishing philosophy, and as people grow 
to know each mark, they come to think of 
the books so imprinted as having a certain 
distinctive character. 


Borzoi Books undoubtedly represent a 
particular and individual opinion, and a 
personal feeling, about books. There is 
no keener pleasure for me than to find a 


manuscript about which I can say, 
“Here is a book I am proud to publish.” 


When I find such a manuscript, want to 
share it as quickly and as widely as pos- 
sible. I put the Borzoi mark on the book 
so you can recognize it easily. I print it 
clearly. I bind it so beautifully that you 
are proud to give it front rank in your 
library, and so firmly that it will stay by 


you all your life. / 7A 


32 of the Latest Borzoi Books 
That Have Compelled Wide Attention 


The books named below are con- 
sidered, both by the critics and by 
book-lovers generally, to be the 
most important in the Borzoi 
Spring list of fifty-two titles. 

Here are Hamsun again, and 
Schnitzler, Walter de la Mare and 
Bjorkman. Arthur Machen and 
E. M. Forster are finally comin 

into their own, he names o 
Siwertz and Jensen appear here for 
the first time upon English transla- 
tions. New authors, too, have 
proud places in this list: amon 

them, Thyra Winslow and John 1 
Frederick. Second novels by El- 
liot H. Pauland Harvey Fergusson 
exceed the promises made by their 
first books. 


FICTION 
IMPROMPTU 
by Elliot H. Paul 
CAPITOL HILL 
by Harvey Fergusson 
VICTORIA 
by Knut Hamsun 
DOWNSTREAM 
by Sigfrid Siwertz 
LADY INTO FOX 
by David Garnett $1.50 net 
THE LONG JOURNEY 
Fire and Ice 
by Johannes V. Jensen $2.50 net 
THE HILL OF DREAMS 
by Arthur Machen $2.50 net 


THE RIDDLE AND OTHER 
TALES 
by Walter de la Mare 


$2.50 net 
$2.50 net 
$1.75 net 


$2.50 net 


$2.50 net 


THE BRIDAL WREATH 

by Sigrid Undset $2.50 net 
PICTURE FRAMES, Stories by 
Thyra Samter Winslow $2.50 net 
GATES OF LIFE 

by Edwin Bjdrkman $2.50 net 
THE DESERT HORIZON 

by E. L. Grant Watson $2.50 net 
THE ROAD TO THE OPEN 
by Arthur Schnitzler $2.50 net 
A ROOM WITH A VIEW 

by E. M. Forster $2.50 net 
DRUIDA 

by John T. Frederick. 
cuts by Wilfred Jones 
PROUD LADY 

by Neith Boyce 

IN DARK PLACES 
by John Russell $2.50 net 


BELLES-LETTRES 


THE WORLD IN FALSEFACE 
by George Jean Nathan $2.50 net 


CLASSICS 

THE COLLECTED NOVELS 
AND STORIES OF GUY DE 
MAUPASSANT 

Vol. 3. That Pig Morin. Vol. 4. 
A Woman’s Life $2.00 net eac 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
NIKOLAY GOGOL, Vols. Iand II. 
DEAD SOULS §$4.00 net per set 


BIOGRAPHY 


THINGS NEAR AND FAR 
by Arthur Machen $2.00 net 


With wood 
$2.50 net 


$2.50 net 


ESSAYS 
BIRDS AND MAN 
by W. H. Hudson 


WHITHER FRANCE? 
WHITHER EUROPE? 
by Joseph Caillaux $2.50 net 


THE ROVING CRITIC 
by Carl Van Doren $2.50 net 


POETRY 
FINDERS: More Poems in 


American 


by John V. A. Weaver $1.50 net 
roa (A selection by Floyd 


Dell) 

by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt $2.50 net 
GOLDEN BIRD 

by James Oppenheim $1.50 net 
APRIL TWILIGHTS and other 


oems 
Willa Cather 
FOX FOOTPRINTS 
by Elizabeth J. Coatsworth 

$1.50 net 
THE BAD CHILD’S BOOK OF 
BEASTS 
by Hilaire 
B.T.B. 


$2.50 net 


$2.00 net 


Belloc. Pictures by 
1.25 net 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A MOTHER’S LETTERS TO A 
SCHOOLMASTER 
Anonymous. Introduction by James 
Harvey Robinson $4.00 net 
A LINE O’ GOWF OR TWO 
by Bert Leston Taylor $2.00 net 


The complete Borzoi catalogue of the spring list, with a check-list 


covering seven years of 


BORZOI 


your order. 


ublishing, will be sent to you on request; and 
if you cannot be poo with Borzoi Books through a book-seller, you 
may order direct from the publisher—please have your check accompany 


In CANADA, all Borzoi Books can be obtained from The Mac- 


millan Co., of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin's House, Toronto 


OOKS Fre 
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THE DAYS OF 
A MAN 


The autobiography of 
David Starr Jordan 


The memoirs of a naturalist, teacher, 
and publicist whose achievements 
have been amazingly varied and 
acceptably important. Reviewers 
say— 

“A life that in its influence, its disinter- 


ested devotion to impersonal causes, has 
made him a national figure.” 

“A great mine of rich things; the treasure 
trove of a life engaged in three of the great 
enterprises of the race.” 

“Tt is brimful of fresh and highly important 
history and reminiscence.” 

Two volumes. Illustrated 
De Luxe Edition, autographed, $40 per set 
Popular Edition, $15 per set 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Current 


English Books 


A CAREFULLY SELECTED STOCK OF MODERN 
AND CONTEMPORARY FICTION, POETRY, 
DRAMA, ESSAYS, C.ITICISM, ETC., FROM 
THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PUBLISHERS 


Ws will gladly mail to you our occasional Lists of 
Current Books. These are derived from a 
detailed study of the best contemporary criticism, 
English and American, and from our own reading 
of the books; they will keep you informed as to the 
latest work of such writers as 


Max Beerbohm William McFee 
ane Belloc George Moore 
G. K. Chesterton iddleton Murry 
{oseph Conrad George Saintsbury 
‘alter de la Mare George Santayana 
T. S. El May Sinclair 
Thomas Hardy ytton Strachey 
D. H. Lawrence Rebecca West 
Robert Lynd Charles Whi 
Arthur Machen 
Katherine Mansfield William Butler Yeats 


THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP 
10 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Bryant 8527 


A New Novel 


BY A TALENTED AUTHOR 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The Closed Road 


By Rosena A. Giles 


HIS book is almost wonderful on ac- 

count of the way it holds the reader's 
interest. After you have started it you 
cannot lay it down until it is finished, 
and so much the better because it is 
not one of these padded short novels, 
but a real full length book. Beauti- 
fully bound; a splendid book for your 
permanent library or to give to a 
friend. Just off the press. Be the first 
to read one of the best novels of the 


year 1923. 
$2.00—At all booksellers 


The Cornhill Publishing Co. 
BOSTON, MASss. 
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COVERING THE EARTH 


Sherwin-Williams Paint and Varnish Products 
preserve and beautify surfaces in every part of 
the world, as far North as Reykjavik, Iceland, 
and as far South as Cape Town, South Africa. 


They protect and decorate President Harding’s 
old home at Marion, the governor’s mansion at 
Albany, the new Cleveland Public Hall, the 
private car of the President of Brazil, the high- 
est climbing railroad in the world which crosses 
the Andes, the world’s greatest ocean liners, its 
fastest trains, its fleetest airplanes, millions of 
homes, automobiles, trucks, street cars and 
countless other objects. 


Made by The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Factory and Administration Offices Cleveland, 
Ohio. Factories, Warehouses and Sales Offices 
in principal cities. 


Full information regarding any of our products 
will be furnished on request. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PRODUCTS 
ARE FOR SALE 
By 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
AGENTS 
EVER YWHERE 


@ Whenever you may 
have need for paints, 
varnishes, stains or 
enamels, for exterior 
painting or interior 
decoration, remember 
Sherwin - Williams 
Paints and Varnishes. 
They can be obtained 
from Sherwin-Williams 
Dealers in practically 
every community. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
PAINTS’ anv VARNISHES 
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Distinguished Publications 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 
A. G. Gardiner 


One of the great outstanding biographies of a generation. Photogravure Frontispieces, Two 
Vols. Octavo. Boxed. $12.09 


THE FARINGTON DIARY = Edited by James Greig 


“One of the most important and interesting finds in the history of letters.” —Christian Scieng 


Monitor. Illustrated. Octavo. $7.50 
WHEN THERE !IS NO PEACE Anonymous 
~—— criticism of recent European events by the author of the sensational “Pomp of 

ower. $3.00 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LITERATURE 
Joseph Collins 


The distinguished neurologist examines the mental machinery of such novelists as D. H. Law- 
rence, James Joyce, Katherine Mansfield, etc. Illustrated. $3.00 


BLACK ARMOUR Elinor Wylie 


The author of “‘ Nets To Catch The Wind” has established a brilliant reputation among the two 
or three great American poets. $1.75 


STICKFULS Irvin S. Cobb 


Cobb’s own story of his newspaper days — a thrilling, human and humorous record. $2.00 


| HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE 


Arnold Bennett 


More genial, mellow philosophy for everyday use by the man who wrote “How To Live On 
Twenty-Four Hours a Day.’ $2.00 


THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN SAILOR: William 
Hemsley Emory Rear Admiral Albert Gleaves 


The stirring record of an American Admiral. $4.00 


THE WORLD’S BEST HUMOROUS ANECDOTES 
J. Gilchrist Lawson 


“Intended for all those blessed souls who love to laugh. Humor with a universal appeal.” 


— New York Times. $2.00 
THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD Philip Gibbs 
“Everybody ought to read ‘The Middle of the Road’.”” — William Lyon Phelps. A great nove 
of Europe today. $2.00 


KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS Ernest Bramah 


“Great art is here. A genial, sensitive, rarely beautiful book, superb in its satire.” —Nes 
York Times. $2.5 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY : Publishers : NEW YORK 
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~ BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 60 State St. 
Philadelphia 59 Wall St. NEW YORK Boston 


123 Pall Mall 


ox bearing our Letters of Credit have come 

to rely upon our London office for the 

prompt and accurate forwarding of their 

mail to all parts of Europe. 123 Pall Mall has served 

a generation of travelers as their foreign address. It 

has become their point of communication with friends 

and business associates. Our Travelers Letters of 

Credit meet every demand of foreign travel. They 

are payable in dollars or pounds sterling through 
correspondents in all parts of the world. 


cA Century of Service 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 
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THE GATEWAY 


A boarding and day school for girls of all ages 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
FOUR BUILDINGS, ATHLETIC FIELD, HORSEBACK RIDING 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY, DOMESTIC ARTS, GENERAL AND SPECIAL COuRsEs 
MISS ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Essentially College Preparatory. High 
Academic Standards. Special, Home- 
making and Secretarial Courses. 
Fireproof building. Large attractive grounds. 
Equipment for all sports and recreations. 
Lincoln School trains the individual. 
New booklet on request. 


Miss MIRIAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal 
Zone 1, Providence, Rhode Island 


Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in New 
- College Freparatory. Courses in Music, Fine Arts, 


"WATERBURY, CONN. 


History, L tic Science, Le Culture, Tennis, 

Basket-bal! and pokes 50-acre school farm, ‘‘Umberfield,’ 

gives unusual opportunities for all sporte, including skating, snow- 

shoeing, etc. irle here also put their [ 

into actual ameuees* on hour from Hartford or New Haven. 
for and views. 

MISS EMILY CARDNED MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 


ORANGE, N. J. 


A Country School, 13 miles from New 
York City. College Preparatory, special 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts 
and Science. Supervised physical work 
in gymnasium and field. Riding, Ten- 
nis, Hockey and Basket-ball. 


Catalogue on request 
MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Head Mistress 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Ranked among the best preparatory schools 
by the leading colleges for women. Strong 
general course offering advanced work for 
girls who do not desire a college course. 
Experienced teachers. Thorough equipment. 
Long record of successful work. 


Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal 


NORWALK, 


“HILLSIDE” 


Located on a hill in four acres of ground, 
within easy reach of beaches and woodland. 

Three residence houses— Homestead, Cot- 
tage and Lodge. Separate Schoolhouse and 
for Comprehensive Study 
of individual girl. Protection against overstrain, but 
insistence on ugh work. 

Circular and booklet of views on request 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar) 


VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A.B. (Smith), Principals 


The Burnham Scho 


for Girls 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON, = Headmis 
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Fifth Avenue Quality 


has come to be recog. 


nized as a definite stand- 
ard of tailoring value. 


Lennon & Dale garments need 
no label to identify them as the 
product of a Fifth Avenue estab- 
lishment of highest repute. 


IR twenty years it has been our privilege to 

serve men prominent in New York’s business 
and social life — men who appreciate quality and 
demand it. 


But quality in itself would not bring patrons to our 
establishment season after season. It must be 
supplemented by satisfaction — the workmanship, 
the style, the fit, the wear, the personal attention, 
must all be right — exceptionally so. 


You will find that it does mean something more 
than ‘going to another tailor,” if you will give us 
the opportunity to fashion a garment for you. 


TAILORS 


520 “Filth 


Ne York 
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The 
Milford School 


Formerly 


The Rosenbaum School 


Milford, Conn. 


Summer Session, in preparation 
for the fall examinations, will 
begin Monday, July 23rd. 


Fall Term will begin Thursday, 
September 27th. 


Reservations now being made. 


Catalogue on Request 


| 


Miss Howe and Miss Marot’; 
Country Boarding School for Girls 


An estate of 90 acres on the edge of a charming 
New England village. On the direct line between 
New York and Boston. 


Preparation for College. General Courses, 


Special emphasis on Spoken and Written 
English and French. 


Athletics and Sports. 
MARY LOUISE MAROT, Thompson, Connecticut 


LAKE PLACID SCHOOL 


Sound College Preparatory Work 


The usual advantages of a small board- 
ing school with the unusual advantages 
of year-round OUTDOOR LIFE 


Fall and Spring 
In the Adirondacks at Whiteface Inn on Lake Placid 
Golf Tennis Boating Athletics 


Public Speaking Debating 


Winters in Florida—On Biscayne Bay, 
5 MiLes Soutu oF Miami 
Write for Illustrated Catalog to 


HERBERT L. MALCOLM Lake Placid, N. Y. 


DW IGH SCHOO 


FOR GiRL! 
Recommended by the leading colleges 
For College Preparation 

Special Finishing Courses 
Adequate Departments for French, Spanish, 
German, English, Art, Physical Education, 
Domestic Science, Music and Expression. 


Music 


Athletics, Gymasium, Tennis, Riding 
Spacious grounds for Games 


Alumnae recommend Dwight because of the spirit 
which it inculcates: Frankness, Self-Control, Service 


Write for illustrated catalogue telling of the 
life of the school. References on request. 


Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
Englewood New Jer 


HALLOCK 


In the Berkshires 
College Preparation 


Intensive Work. Personal Interest. Beautiful 
Country. Outdoor Sports. Five Buildings. 
Gymnasiums. Laboratories. 


Great Barrington, Mass. 
GERARD HALLOCK, Principa! 
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Placid 
letics 


This screen door 
closed — 
without a slam! 


O have the screen door close every time it is a iy 
opened and to have it close in absolute silence— Closer No. 520 
what a comfort that would be, what freedom from 
annoyance! 


But you have only to apply Sargent Door Closer 
520! This closer is small in size—exactly suited for 
use on the screen door and doors inside the house. It 
is reasonable in price. Yet it works as silently and 
surely as the larger Sargent Closers you have often 
seen on commercial buildings. It may be used on the 
outside of the screen door, or between the screen 
door and the house door. It is quickly put up. A 
diagram with every closer explains its easy applica- a| 


tion to any door. 


Use Sargent Door Closer 520, also, on the back- } 
stairs door, the refrigerator room and lavatory doors ~ i 
and on the storm door in winter. It will add much . 
to the safety, convenience and silence of your home. 


“520” is for sale by hardware dealers everywhere. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
46 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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The 


Brick Row 
Book Shop 


INCORPORATED 


Book and Print Dealers 


Library Sets— Rare Books 
Association Books— Fine Bindings 
Autograph Letters—First Editions 

New HAVEN: 104 High Street 

PRINCETON: 6814 Nassau Street 
New YorK: 19 East 47th Street 


Hopkins Grammar School 
(Founded 1660) 
New Haven, Connecticut 


HON. S. E. BALDWIN GEORGE B. LOVELL 
Pres. of the Trustees Rector 


STUY VESANT 


HOOL FOR BOYS 


WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 
In the foothills of the Blue Ridge. 
Fifty miles west of Washington. 
EQUIPMENT: Ninety Acres, New Buildings, Open Air 
Gymnasium. 
SCHOLARSHIP: Small Classes, Individual Instruction, 
: Preparation for Yale, Harvard and all other colleges. 
ATHLETICS: Usual school sports, Football, Baseball, 
Tennis; also Golf, Riding, Fox Hunting, and Week- 
end Camping Trips. 
Lower School for Boys 9 to 13. Upper School for Boys 14 to College 
Terms $1250 Send for Catalog 
EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 


The Evolution of Man 
See description in Yale University 
Press advertisement on page XI 

will be delivered, postpaid, anywhere in 

the United States, upon receipt of retail 

price of $3.00, by the 


UNIVERSITY PRESS ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 
D. R, Francis D. R. Francis, Jr. 
T. H. Francis C. H, 
J. D. P. Francis T. T. Francis 


FRANCIS, BRO. & CO. 


(Established 1877) 


Investment Securities 


214 NORTH FOURTH STREET ST. Louis 


ROGERS HALL 


School for Girls 


On an elevation facing Fort Hill Park, which com- 
mands a view of the Concord River Valley and the 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 


Thorough Preparation for 


College Admission Examinations 
Unusually attractive equipment. Five buildings. 
For Illustrated Catalogue address the Principal 


MISS OLIVE SEWALL PARSONS 


LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


Kendall Hall 


BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
College Preparation, Junior High 


Intensive one year course ; 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Music and Art Courses 


Amid magnificent estates, 40 acres. Ocean 
frontage. Park-like grounds, Boston 20 mics 


Summer Session opens July 9th 
Fall Term begins September 25th 


Intensive training for College and 
School Examinations 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 


AN IMPRINT THAT TRAVELS AROUND THE WORLD 
EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 


Makers of BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
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